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u B E A T R IC E .” 
Latest and Best Story. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MIST 
W RA ITH . 
The autumn afternoon was fad ins: into 
evening:. It had been cloudy weather, but 
the clouds had softened aud broken up. 
Now they were lost in slowly darkening 
blue. The sea was perfectly and utterly 
still. It 
seemed 
to 
sleep, 
but in its 
sleep it 
still 
waxed 
with 
the rising 
tide. 
The 
eye 
coutd 
not 
mark 
its 
Blow increase, but Beatrice standing upon 
the furthest point of the Dog rocks, idly 
noted that 
the 
long brown 
seaweeds 
which cluaar 
about 
their 
sides 
began 


Then at last from miles away comes the 
faint wild call of curlew on the wing. He 
strains his eyes; the call comes nearer, hut 
nothing can he see. At last. 70 yards or 
more to the right, he catches sight of the 
Dicker of beating wings, and like a flash 
they are gone. Again a ca ll-th e curlew 
are flighting. He looks and looks, in his 
excitem ent struggling to bis feet, and rais­ 
ing head incautiously far above the shelter­ 
ing rock. There they come, a great t ook of 
30 or more, bearing straight down on him. 
IOO yards off—80—(SO now 
Up goes the 
gun, but alas aud alas! they catch a glimpse 
to lift as the water took their weight, till at I of the light glinting on tho D a rre ls , and cer- 
last the delicate pattern floated out and lay 
like a woman's hair upon the green depth 
of sea. 
Meanwhile a mist was growing 
dense and soft upon the quiet waters. It 
was not blown trom the west; it simply 
grew, like the twilight, making the silence 
yet more silent and blotting away the out­ 
line of the laud. Beatrice gave up study­ 
ing the seaweed, and watched the gathering 
of the fleecy hosts. 
“What a curious evening.” she said aloud 
to herself, speaking in a low. full voice. "I 
have not seen one like it since mother died 
and that is seven years ago. I've grown 
since then, grown every way,” and she 
laughed somewhat sadly and looked at her 
own reflection in the quiet river. 
She could not have looked at anything 
more charming, for it would have been 
hard to And a girl of nobler mien than Bea­ 
trice Granger as she stood ana gazed, on 
this her 22d birthday, into that misty sea. 
Of rather more than middle height, and 
modelled like a statue, strength and health 
seemed to radiate from her form. 
But it 
was her face,with the stamp of intellect and 
power shadowing its woman’s loveliness, 
that must have made her remarkable among 
women even more beautiful than herself. 
There are many girls who have rich brown 
hair, like som autumn leaf here and there 
just 
yellowing 
into gold, girls 
whose 
deep gray eyes can grow tender 
as 
a 
dove’s, or hash like the stirred 
waters 
of a northern sea, and whose bloom can 
bear comparison with the wilding rose. 
But few can show a face like that which 
upon this day first dawned on Geoffrey 
Bingham to his sorrow and his hope. It was 
strong and pure and sweet as the keen sea 
breath, and looking on it one must know 
that beneath this fair cloak: lay a wit as fair. 
And yet it was all wom anly; here was not 
the hard sexless stamp ot the “cultured” 
female. She who owned it was capable of 
m any things. Bite could love and she could 
suffer, and if need be she could dare or die. 
It was to be read upon that lovely brow and 
face and in the depths of those grav eyes— 
that is, by those to whom th 4 book of char­ 
acter is open, and who wish to study it. 
But Beatrice was not thinking of her love­ 
liness as she gazed into the water. She 
knew that she was beautiful, of course: her 
beauty was too obvious to be overlooked, 
and besides it had been brought home to 
her in several more or less disagreeable 
ways. 
“Seven years.” she was thinking, “since 
the night of the ‘death fog;’ that was what 
old Edward called it. and so it was. I was 
only so high then,” and following her 
thoughts she touched herself upon tile 
breast "And I was happy, too. in my own 
way. Why can’t one always be 15. and 
believe everything one is told?" and she 
sighed. "Seven years and nothing done 
yet. Work, work, and nothing coming out 
of the work, and everything fading away. 
I think that life is very dreary when o r c has 
lost everything, and found nothing, and 
loves nobody. I wonder what it will De like 
in another seven years.” 
She covered her eyes with her hands, and 
then taking them away once more looked 


haps of the head lehind them, and in 
ano her second they have broken and scat­ 
tered this way and that wav. twisting off 
like a wisp of gigantic snipe and vanishing 
with melancholy cries into the depth of 
mist. 
This Is bad, but the ardent sportsman sits 
down with a groan and w ails listening to 
the soft lap § i the tide. And then at last 
virtue is rewarded. First of all twe wild 
ducks come over, cleaving the air like 
arrowa The mallard is missed, hut the left 
barrel reaches the duck, and down it comes 
with a full and satisfying thud. Hardly 
have the cartridges been replaced when the 
wild cry of the curlew is once more heard 
-q u ite clear this time. There they are, 
looming large against the reg. Bang! down 
goes the first and lies flapping among the 
rocks. Like a flash the second is away to 
the left. Bang! after him. and caught him, 
too! Hark to the splash as he fall? into the 
deep water 50 yards away. And then the 
m ist closes in so densely that the sport is 
done for the day. Well, that right and left 
bas been worth three hours' wait in the wet 
seaweed and the violent cold that may fol­ 
low : that is. to any man who has a soul for 
true sport. 
.lust such an experience as this had be­ 
fallen Geoffrey Bingham. He had hugged 
his wild duck and his brace of curlew -that 
is, he had bagged one of them, for the other 
was floating in the sea-w h en a sudden in­ 
crease in the density of the mist put a stop 
to further operations. Ile shook the wet 
seaweed off his rough clothes, and, haviug 
lit a short brier pipe, set to work to hunt 
for the duck and the first curlew. He found 
them easily enough, and then, walking to 
the edge of the rocks, up the side of which 
the tide was gradually creeping, peered into 
the m ist to ee if he could find the other. 
Presently the fog lifted a little,and he dis­ 
covered the bird floating on the oily water 
about 50 yards away. 
A little to the left 
the rocks ran out in a peak, and he knew 
from experience that the tide setting" to­ 
wards the shore would carry the curlew past 
this peak. So he went to its extremity, sat 
down upon a big stone and waited. AU 
this while the tide was rising fast, though, 
intent as he was upon bringing the curlew 
to bag. he did not pay much heed to it. for­ 
getting that it was cutting him off from 
the land. At last, after more than half an 
hour of waiting, he caught sight of the bird 
again, but. as bad luck would have it, it was 
still 2 0 yards or more from him and in deep 
water. He was determined, however, to 
get the bird if he could, ior Geoffrey hated 
leaving his game, so he pulled up his 
trousers aud set to work to wade towards it. 
For the first few steps all went well, but the 
fourth or fifth landed him in a hole that 
wet his right leg nearly up to the thigh, and 
gave his ankle a severe twist 
Reflecting 
that it would be very awkward 
if 
he 
sprained his ankle in such a lonely place. 
he beat a retreat, and bethought him that 
unless the curlew was to become food for 
the dogfish, he had better strip bodily and 
swim for it. 
T h is-for Geoffrey was a 
man of 
determined 
m iu d -h e 
decided 
to 
do. 
aud 
had 
already 
taken 
off 
at the water. 
Such light as struggled 
^is coat auj wafslcoat to that end, when 
through the fog was behind her. and the J SU(i(!eniy son,e 80rt of a boat.-he judged it 
to be a canoe from the slightness of its 
m ist was thickening. At first she had some 
difficulty in tracing her own hkenoss upon 
the glassy surface, but gradual) she marked 
its outline. It stretched away from her, 
and its appearance was as though she her­ 
self were lying on her back in the water 
wrapped about with the fleecy mist. 
"How 
curious it seem s.” she thought; "what is it 
that reflection reminds me of with the 
white ait round it?” 
N ext instant she gave a little crc aud 
turned sharply away; she knew now 
It 
recalled her mother as she had last seen her 
seven years ago. 


CHAPTER II. 
AT TH U HB M , HOCK. 
A m ile or more away from where Beatrice 
Stood and saw visions, and further up the 
joust line, a second group of rocks, known 
from their color as the Red rocks, or some­ 
times. for another reason, as the Bell rocks, 
jut out between half and three-quarters of a 
m ile into the waters of the Welsh hay that 
lies behind Rumball poin:. 
At low tide 
these rocks are bare, so that a man may 
walk or wade to their extrem ity; but 
when 
the 
flood 
is 
full, 
only 
oue 
or 
two 
of 
the 
very 
largest 
can 
from 
tim e 
to 
time 
be 
seen 
pro­ 
jecting their weed-wreathed heads through 
the wash of the shore-bound waves. In cer­ 
tain sets of the wind and tide this is a terri­ 
ble and most dangerous spot in rough 
weather, as more than one vessel has 
learned to her cost. 
So long ago as 1780 
a three-decker man-of-war went ashore 
there in a furious winter gale, and with 
one exception every living soul on board 
of her, to 
the 
number of 
700, 
was 
diowned. 
The one 
exceution 
was 
a 
man in irons, who came safely and serenely 
ashore seated upon a piece of wreckage. No­ 
body ever Knew how the shipwreck hap­ 
pened. least of all the sutvivor in irons, but 
the tradition of the terror of the scene yet 
lives in the district, and the spot where tho 
bones of the drowned men still Deep grimly 
through the sand is not unnaturally sup­ 
posed to be haunted. Ever since this catas­ 
trophe a large bell (it was originally the bell 
of the ill-fated vessel itself, and still bears 
her name, *‘H. M S. Thunder.” stamped 
upon itsm etal) has been Axed upon thebigh- 
est rock, an3 in times of storm and at high 
tide sends its solemn note of warning boom­ 
ing across the deep. 
But the bell was quiet now. and just be­ 
neath it. in the shadow of the roek whereon 
it was placed, a man half hidden in sea­ 
weed. with which he appeared to have 
purposely coveted Himself. was seated upon 
a piece of wreck. In appearance he was a 
very fine man, broad shouldered and big- 
limbed, and his age m ight have been 35 
or a little more. 
Of his frame, how­ 
ever, what between the mist and the un­ 
pleasantly damp seaweed with which ne 
was wreathed, not much was to be seen. 
But such light as there was fell upon his 
face as he peered eagerly over and around 
the rock, and glinted down the barrels of 
the double 10-bore gun which he held across 
his knee. It was a striking countenance, 
with its brownish eyes, dark peaked beard 
and strong features, very powerful and 
very able. And yet there was a certain 
softness in the face. which hovered around 
the region of the mouth like light at tho 
edge of a dark cloud, hinting at gentle sun­ 
shine. 
But little of 
this was visible 
now. 
Geoffrev Bingham, barnster-at-law of the 
Inner Temple. M. A., was engaged with a 
very serious occupation. He was trying to 
shoot curlew as they flew iver his biding- 
place on their way to the mud banks where 
they feed, further alone tne coast. 
Now if there is a thing in the world which 
calls for the exercise of man’s every faculty 
it is cw lew shooting in a mist. Perhaps he 
may wait for an hour or even two hours and 
see nothing, not even an oyster-catcher. 


shape—loomed up in tile mist before him. 
An idea struck him. The canoe, or its oc­ 
cupant, if anybody could be insane enough 
to come out canoeing in such weather, 
m ight fetch the curlew and save him a 
swim. 
"Hi!” he shouted in stentorian tones. 
“Hullo there!” 
"Yes ” answered a woman’s gentle voice 
across the waters. 
“Oh.” he replied, struggling to get into his 
waistcoat again, for the voice told him that 
he was dealing with some befogged lady. 
"i’m sure I beg vour pardon, but would you 
do me a favor? There’s a dead curlew float­ 
ing about there not IO yards from your boat. 
lf you wouldn’t mind—” 
A white hand was put forward, and the 
cauoe glided on towards the bird. Presently 
the baud plunged downward into the misty 
waters and the curlew was bagged. The*, 
while Geoffrey was still struggling with his 
waistcoat, the cauoe sped towards him like 
a dream boat, aaa in another moment it was 
beneath his rock, and a sweet dim face was | you would scarcely go on paddling at that 
looking up into his own. 
j rate. Yes. I cauoe a great deal in the sum- 
Now let us go back a little (alas! that tho 
mer tune. It is my wav of taking exercise, 
privilege should be peculiar to the recorder J ana I can swim well, so I am not afraid of 
of things done) and see how it came about 1 an upset. At least it has been my way for 


"No.” answered Crusoe, "tho c o o k -” 
A laugh came back from the canoe, and 
then a question. 
“Pray, Mr. Bingham, can you tell me 
where I am? I have quite lost my reckon­ 
ing in the mist.” 
He started. 
How did this mysterious 
young lady in a twat know his name? 
"You are at the Red Rocks: there is the 
bell, that gray thing, M iss-M iss”— 
“Beatrice Granger.” she put in hastily. 
"My father is th# clergyman of Bryngelly. 
I saw you when you and Lady Honoria 
Bingham looked into the school yesterday, 
I teach in tile school.” She did not tell him. 
however, that his face had interested her so 
much that she had asked his name, 
Again he started. He had heard of this 
young lady. Somebody had told him that 
she wa< the prettiest girl in Wales and the 
cleverest, but that her father was not a gen­ 
tleman. 
"Oh,” he said, taking off his hat in the di­ 
rection of the canoe. “Isn’t it a little risky, 
Miss Granter, for you to be canoeing alone 
in this mist. ” 
‘Yes,” she answered frankly; “but I am 
used to it; I go out canoeing in all possible 
weathers. 
It is my amusement, and after 
all, the risk really does not matter much," 
she added, more to herself than to him. 
While ho was wondering what she meant 
bv that d a rk saying she W ent on < uickly 
“Do you know, Mr. B ugham, I think 
that you ave in more danger than I am. It 
must be getting near 7 e'clock, and the 
tid e is high ut (.45. 
Unless I am mistaken, 
th e re is ny now nearly half a mile of deep 
w ater betw een you and the shore.” 
"My word!” he said. “I forget all about 
the tide. 
What between the snooting and 
looking after that curlew and the m ist.it 
never occurred to me that it was getting 
lute. i suppose i must swim for it, that is 
all.” 
“No. no "she answered, earnestly; "it is 
very dangerous swimming here; the place 
is full of sharp rocks, aud there is a tremen­ 
dous current.” 
"Heil, then, what is to be done? Will 
your canoe carry two? lf so. perhaps you 
would kindly put me ashore?” 
"Yes,” she said, "it is a double canoe 
really. But I dare not take you ashore 
here, there are too many rocks, and it is 
impossible to see the ripple on them rn this 
mist. 
We should sink the cauoe 
No. you 
must get in and I must paddle you heme to 
Bryugedy, that’s all. Now that I know 
where I am I think that I can find the way.” 
"Really,’’ he said. "you are very good.” 
“Not at all. ’ she answered. “You see I 
must go myself, anyhow; se I shall beglad 
of your help. 
It is nearly five miles by 
waler, you know.and nota pleasant night, ’ 
There wa* truth in this, He was nerfectty 
prepared to risk a swim to the shore on his 
own account, but he did not at ail like the 
id a of leaving this young lady to find her 
own way back toBryngellv through the mist 
and gathering darkness, and in that frail 
canoe. He would not have liked it if she ba l 
been a man. far he knew that there was 
great risk iii such a voyage. So after mak­ 
ing one more fruitless suggestion that they 
should trv and reach the shore, taking Hie 
chance of rocks sunken or otherwise, and 
then walk home, to which Beatrice would 
not consent, he accented her offer. 
‘ At the least you will allow me to raddle.” 
he said. as she skilfully brought the canoe 
right under his rock, which the tide was 
now high enough to allow her to do. 
"lf you like.” she answered, doubtfully. 
"Mv hands are a little sore, ami, of course.” 
with a glance at his broad shoulders, "you 
are much stronger. But if you are not used 
to it I dare say that I should get on aa well 
as you.” 
"Nonsense.” he said sharply. I will not 
allow you to paddle me ior five miles.” 
She yielded without another word and 
very gin rerly shifted her seat so that lier 
back was toward 
the bow of the canoe, 
leaving him to occupy the paddling place 
opposite to her. 
Then he handed her his gun. which she 
carefully stowed, together with the dead 
birds, in the bottom of the frail craft. Next, 
with great c ution, he slid down the rock 
till his feet rested in the canoe. 


CHAPTER IIL 


A CO NFESSION O F F A IT H . 
"Be careful or you will upset us.” said 
she, leaning forward and stretching out her 
hand for him to support himself by. 
Then it was, as he took it that he for the 
first tim e really saw her face, with the mist 
drops hanging to the bent eyelashes, and 
knew how beautiful it was. 
"Are you ready?” he said, recovering him ­ 
self from the pleasing shock of this serge- 
draped vision of the mist. 
"Yes ” said Beatrice. "You must head 
straight out to sea for a little—not too far. 
for if we get beyond the shelter of Rumball 
Point we shall founder in the rollers—there 
are always rollers there-th en steer to the 
left. I will tell you when. And. Mr. Bing­ 
ham. please be careful of the paddle; it has 
been spliced and won’t bear rough usage,” 
"All right.” he answered, and they started 
gayly enough, the light canoe gliding swiftly 
forward beneath his sturdy strokes. 
Beatrice was leaning back with her head 
bent a little forward so that he could only 
see her chin and the sweet curve of the lips 
above it. But abo could see all his face as 
it swayed towards her with each motion of 
the paddle and she watched it with inter­ 
est. Itw a sa n ew type of face to her, so 
strong and manly and yet so gentle about 
the m outh-alm ost too gentle, she thought 
What made him marry Lady Honoria? Bea­ 
trice wondered; she did not look particu 
larly gentle, though she was such a graceful 
woman. 
And thus they went on for some time, 
© ah wondering about the other and at 
heart admiring the other, which was not 
strange, for they were a very proper pair, 
bu saying no word till at last, after about a 
quarter of an hour’s hard paddling.Ueoilrey 
paused to rest. 
“Do you do much of this kind of thing, 
Miss Granger?” he said with a gasp, "be­ 
cause it s rather hard work.” 
She laughed. "Ah!” she said. "I thought 


thai Beatrice Granger was there to retrieve 
Geoffrey Bingham’s dead curlew. 
Immediately after the unpleasant idea re­ 
corded in the last, or, to be more accurate, 
in the first chapter of this comedy, had im­ 
pressed itself upon Beatrice’s mind, she 
came to the conclusion that she had seen 
enough of the Dog Rocks for one afternoon. 
'Thereupon.like a sensible person.she set her­ 
self to quit them in the same way that she 
had reached them, namely, by means of a 
canoe. 
She got into her canoe safely 
enough and paddled a little way out to sea, 
with a view of returning to the place 
whence she came. But the further she 
went ou t-an d it was necessary that she 
should go some way on account of the rocks 
and the currents—the denser grew the fog. 
Sounds came through it indeed, but she 
could not clearly distinguish whence they 
came, till at last. well as she knew the 
coast, she grew confused as to whither she 
was heading 
In this dilemma, as she 
rested on her paddle, staring into the dense 
surrounding mist ana keeping her gray 
eyes as wide open as nature would allow, 
and that was very wide, she heard the 
sound 
of 
a 
gun 
behind her 
to the 
right. 
Arguing 
to 
herself 
that some 
wild-fowier 
on 
the 
water must have 
fired it who would be able to direct her. 
she turned the 
canoe 
round and pad- 
died swiftly in the direction whence the 
sound came. Presently she heard the guu 
again; both barrels were fired in thereto 
the right, but some way off. She paddled 
on VI orously, but now no more shots came 
to guide her, therefore for a while her 
search was fruitless, 
At last, however, she 
saw something looming through the mist 
ahead; it was the red rocks, though she 
did not know it, and aile drew near with 
cantion till Geoffrey’s shout broke upon her 
ears. 
She picked up the dead bird and paddled 
towards the dim figure, who was evidently 
wrestling with something, she could not see 
what. 
"Here is the curlew, sir,” she said. 
“Oh. thank you,” answered tile figure on 
the rock. “I am infinitely obliged to you. 
I was just going to swim for it; I can’t bear 
losing my game. 
It seems so cruel to shoot 
birds for nothing." 
“I dare say that you will not make mach 
ase of it now that you have got it.” said the 
gentle voice in the canoe. “Curlew are not 
very good eating.” 
“That is scarcely the point.” replied the 
Crusoe on the rock. 
"The point is to bring 
them home. Apres c o la -” 
"The bird-stuuer,” said the voice. 


the last two years since a lady who was 
staying here gave me the canoe when she 
went away. Before that I used to row in a 
boat that is, befoie I went to college.” 
"College? “What college? Girton?” 
“Oh. no, nothing half so grand. It was 
a college where you get certificates that 
you are qualified to he a mistress in a board 
school. 
I wish it had been Girton.” 
“Do you?" Yon are too good for that he 
was going to add, but changed it to—"I 
think you were just as well away. I don’t 
care about the Girton stam p; those of them 
whom I have known are so hard.” 
“So much tho better for them .” she an­ 
swered. “I should like to be hard asa stone, 
a stone can’t feel. Don’t you think that 
women ought to learn, then?” 
“Do you?" he asked. 
“ Yes. certainly.” 
"Have you learned anything?” 
“I have taught myself a little and Ipicked 
up something at the college. But I have 
no real knowledge, only a smattering of 


hat do you know—French and Ger­ 
man?” 
“Yes.” 
"Latin?” 
"Yes I know something of it.” 
"Greek?” 
„ 
“I car. read it fairly, but I am not a Greek 
scholar.” 
“Mathematics?” 
"No; I gave them up. There is no human 
nature about mathematics. 
They work 
even t i n g to a fixed conclusion that must 
result. Life is not like that: what ought to 
le a 8 mare comes out a right angle, and x 
always equals an unknown quantity, which 
is never ascertained till you are dead.” 
‘Good gracious ” thought Geoffrey to 
himself between the st okes of his paddle, 
“what an e ttaordinary girl. A t esh-and- 
blood blue stocking and a lovely one into 
the bargain. At any rate, ITI bowl her out 
tills tim e.” 
, 
‘ Perhaps you have read law too? he said 
with suppressed sarcasm. 
"I have read some,' she answered calmly. 
"I like law. especially equity law ; it is so 
subtle, and there is such a mass of it built 
upon such a small foundation. It is like an 
overgrown mushroom, and the top will fall 
off one day, however hard the lawyers try to 
prop it up. Perhaps you can tell me — ” 
“No. 
I'm sure I can’t,” be answered, 
“I’m not a chancery man. lam common law. 
and I don’t take all knowledge for my prov­ 
ince. You positively alarm me. Miss Granger. 
I wonder that the canoe does not sink be­ 
neath so much learning.” 
“Do I?" she answered, sweetly. “I am 
glad I have lived to frighten somebody. I 
meant that I like equity to study; but if I 
were a barrister I would be common law. 
because there is so much more life and 
struggle about it. Existence is not worth 
having unless one is struggling with some­ 
thing and trying to overcome it ” 
“Dear me. what a reposeful prospect,” 


said Geoffrey, aghast. 
He had certainly 
never met such a woman as this before. 
“Repose is only good when it is earned,” 
went on the fair philosopher, * and in order 
to fit one to earn somo more, otherwise it 
becomes idleness and that is misery. Fancy 
being idle when one has such a little tim e 
to live 
The only thing to do is to work and 
stifl# thought. 
I suppose that you hare a 
large practice. Mr. Bingham?” 
•‘You shouldn’t ask a barrister that ques­ 
tion.’ 
he answered, laughing: 
"it’s like 
looking at the pictures which an artist has 
turned to the wall. No. to be frank, I have 
n o t I have only taken to practising in 
earnest during the last two years. Before 
that I was a barrister tn name, and that is 


"Then why did you suddenly begin to 
w ork .” 
‘ Because 
I 
lost my prospects. 
Miss 
Granger -from necessity, in short.” 
“Uh. I beg your pardon!” she said, with a 
blush, which he oi course could net see. "I 
did not mean to be rude. Bul it is Tory 
lucky for vou. is it not?” 
' indeed! Some people don't think sa 
Why is it lucky ?” 
'•Recau-e. you will now rise and become 
a great man, and that is more than being a 
rich man.” 
And why do you think that I shall be­ 
come a great man?” he asked, stopping 
paddling in his astonishment and looking 
at the dim torni Le ore him. 
"Uh I because it is written on your face,” 
she ans ered simply. 
Her words rang true; there was no flat­ 
tery or artifice in them. Geoffrey felt that 
the girl was saying just what she thought. 
"No you go in fer physiognomy as w ell,” 
he said. “Weil. Miss Granger, it’s rather 
odd. considering all things, hat I will say to 
you what I never said to any one before. I 
believe that you are right I shall rise. If 
I live I feel that I have it in m e.” 
At this point it possibly occurred to Bea­ 
trice that, considering the exceeding brevity 
of their acquaintance, they were drifting 
into a somewhat confidential conversation. 
At any rate. she quickly changed the topic. 
“I’m afraid you are growing tired.” silo 
said; "but we must be getting on. 
it will 
soon be quite dark and we have still a long 
way to g a Look there,” and she pointed 
86iWiird» 
He looked. The whole bank of mist was 
breaking up and bearing down on them in 
enormous 
billows of vapor. 
Presently 
| these were rolling oyerthem, so darkening 
j the heavy air that, though the pair were 


I within four feet of each oilier they could 
; scarcely see one another’s faces. 
As yet 
: they felt no wind. The dense w eightof mist 
I choked the keen, impelling air,, 
“I think the weither Is breaking: we are 
going to have a storm." said Beatrice, a lit­ 
tle anxiously. 
Scare ly were the words out of her month 
when the mist passed away from them, aud 
from all the seaward expanse oi ocean. Not 
a tra- c of it was left and iu its place the 


j strong sea-breath beat upon their faces. Far 


I in the west the angry disk of the sun was 
sinking into the foam. 
“Uh. how beautiful it is!" she cried, rais- 
| ing fie self and pointing to the glory of the 
; dying sun. 
! 
"It is beautiful, indeed!” he answered, 
blithe looked not at the sunset, but at the 
• woman’s face before him. glowing like a 
j saint’s in i s golden auricle. For that also 
I was most beautiful-so beautiful that it 
, Btl ire i him strangely. 
"It is like”—she began, and broke off sud­ 
denly, 
“ What is it like?” he asked. 
"It is like finding truth at last." she an 
swered. sneaking as much to herself as to 
him. 
"Why. one might rn ake an allegory 
out of It 
We wander in mist and darkness 
shaping a vague course for home. And then 
suddenly tne mists are blown away, and 
glory fills the air, and there is no more 
doubt, only before us is a splendor m aking 
all things clear and lighting usover adeath- 
loss sea. 
It sounds rather too grand,” she 
added, with a charming little laugh! "but 
there’s something in it somewhere, lf Wily I 
could express myself. Oh, look!” 
As she spoke a heavy storm cloud rolled 
over the vanishing rim of the sun. For 
moment the light struggled with the ©clips 
lug cloud, turning its edge to the hue of 
cooper, but the cloud was too strong and 
the light vanished, leaving the sea in dark 
ness, 
"Well.” he said. "your allegory would 
have a dismal end if you workeditout. It’s 
getting as dark as pitch, and there’s a good 
dea in that if only I could express m yself.” 
Beatrice dropped poetry and came down 
to facts in a way that was very commend­ 
able. 
"There’s a squall coming up, Mr. Bing­ 
ham,” she said, “you must paddle as hard 
as toucan. I do not think we are more th a 
two miles from Bryngelly. and if wo are 
lucky we may get there before the weather 
breaks.” 
"Yes. if we are lucky.” he said grimly, as 
ho lieut himself to tne work. “But the 
question is where to paddle to—it’s so dark. 
Hadn’t we better run for the shore?” 
"We are in the middle of the hay now ” 
she answered, “ann almost as far from the 
nearest land as we are from Bryngelly 
besides it is all rocks. 
No, you must go 
straighten. Yon will see the Poise light 
beyond Coed presently. You know Coed is 
four railes on the other side et Bryngelly, so 
when you see it. head to the left.” 
He obeyed her, and they neither of them 
spoke any more for some time. Indeed, the 
rising wind made conversation difficult, 
and so far as Geoffrey was concerned he had 
little breath left to spare for words. 
He 
was a strong man. but the unaccustomed 
labor was beginning to tell on him, aud 
his hands were blistering. For IO minutes 
or so be paddled on through a darkness 
which was now almost total, wondering 
whore on earth he vas wending, for it was 
quite imoossi Ie to see. For a lin e knew to 
the contrary, he might be circling round 
aud round. 
At length, however, a broad and brilliant 
flash sprang out across the sea, almost 
straight ahead of him. It was the Poise 
light. 
He altered his course a little and paddled 
steadily on. 
And now the squall was 
breaking. Fortunately, It was not a very 
heavy one, or their frail craft must have 
gunk and they with it. 
But it was quite 
serious enough to put them in (treat danger. 
Ti e canoe rose to the waves like a feather, 
but she was broadside on, and rise as she 
would they began to ship a little water. 
And they had not seen the worst of it. The 
weather was still thickening. 
IStill he held on. though his heart sunk 
within him. while Beatrice said nothing. 
Presently a big wave M i m e : he could just 
see its white crest gleam ing through the 
gloom, then it was on them. The canoe 
rose to it gallantly; it seemed to curl right 
over her. making her roll till Geoffrey 
thought that the end had come. But she 
rode it out. not. however, without shipping 
more than a bucket of water. Without say­ 
ing a word Beatrice took the cloth cap from 
hi r head and. leaning forward, began to 
bail as cest she could, and that was not very 
well. 
“This w ill not do.” he called. "I must 
keep ber head to the sea or we shall be 
swamped.” 
"Yes,” she answered, “keep her head up. 
We are In great danger.” 
Ile glanced to the right; another white 
sea was heaving down on him : lie could 
ust see its glittering crest. With all his 
force ho dug the paddle into the water the 
canoe answered to it; she came round just 
in time to ride out the wave with safety, 
but tne paddle snapped. It was already 
sprung, and the weight he put upon it was 
more than it could bear. Right in two It 
broke, some nine inches above that blade 
which at the moment was buried in the 
water. He felt it go, and despair took hold 
of him. 
"Great God!” he cried, "the paddle is 
broken.” 
Beatrice gasped. 
"You must use the other blade,” sh eened ; 
"paddle first one side and then on the other, 
and keep her head on.” 
"Till we sink,” he answered. 
“No, till we are saved—never talk of 
sinking.” 
The girl’s courage shamed him, and he 
obeyed her instructions as best he could. 
By dint of continually shifting what re­ 
mained of the paddle from one side of the 
canoe to the other he did manage to keep 
hei head on to the waves that were now 
rol ing in apace. But in their hearts they 
both wondered how long this would last. 
"Have you any cartridges?” she said, pres­ 
ently, 
"Y es. in my coat pocket." he answered. 
“Give me two, if you can manage it.” she 
said. 
In an interval between the coming of two 
seas he contrived to slip his hand into a 
pocket and trausfer the cartridges. Appar­ 
ently she knew something of the working of 
a gun. for presently there was a flash and a 
report, quickly followed bv another. 
“Give mo some more cartridges,” she 
cried. He did so. but nothing followed. 
“it is no use,” she said at length, “the 
cartridges are wet, I cannot get the empty 
cases ou t But perhaps they may have seen 
or heard them. Uld Edwards is sure to be 
watching for me. You had better throw the 
rest into the sea if you can manage it,” she 
added, bv way of an afterthought: “we 
may have to swim presently.” 
To Geoffrey this seemed very probable, 
aud whenever he got a chance he acted on 
the hint. till at length he was rid of all his 
cartridges, dust then It began to rain in 
torrents. Though it was not warm the per­ 
spiration was streaming from him at every 
pore. and the rain I eating upon his lace re­ 
freshed him somewhat: also with the rain 
the wind droppen a little. 
But lie was getting tired out and he knew 
It. Soon he would no longer be able to 
keep the canoe straight, and then they 
must be swamped, and in a1) human proba­ 
bility drowned. So this was to bet the end 
of bis life and its ambitiou . Before an­ 
other hour had run its course he would be 
rolling 
to 
and 
fro 
In 
the 
arms 
of 
that 
angry 
sea. 
What 
woald 
his 
wife.. Honorin, 
say 
when 
she 
heard the news, hp wondered? Perhaps it 


would shock ner into some show of feeling. 
And F. ie, his dear little fi-vear-old daugh­ 
ter? Well, thank God! she was too young 
to feel his loss for long. By the time that 
she was a woman she would alm asthave 
forgotten that she ever had a father. 
But how woald sue get on without him to 
guide her? Her mother did not love chil­ 
dren and a growing girl would continually 
remind her of lier growing years. 
He 
could not te ll; he conia only hope for the 
best. And for himself * What would be­ 
come of him after the short, sharp struggle 
I for life? should ho tied endless sleep, or 
what? Ho was a Christian, and his life had 
not been worse than that of other men. At 
•n y rate he would die like a man. 
Then came a reaction. His vital forces 
rose again. He no longer felt fearful, he 
only wondered with a strange impersonal 
wonder, as a man wonders about the vital 
affairs of another. Then from wondering 


I about himself he began to wonder about 
the girl who sat opposite to him. 
With the 
! rain came a little lightning, and by th© first 
flash lie saw her clearly. Her beautiful face 
was set. and as she bent forward searching 
the darkness with her wide eves it wore. 
be thought, an almost defiant air. 
The canoe twisted round somewhat. Ho 
dug his broken paddle into the water, and 
once more got her head on to tho sea. Then 
he spoke. 
“Are you afraid?” he a ked of her. 
“No,” she answered ; “I am not afraid.”! 
‘‘Do you know that we shall probably be 
drowned ?” 
es. I know it. Thee say death is easy. 
I brought you here. Forgive me that. 
I 
should have tried to row you ashoro as you 
said.” 
“Never mind mo; a man must meet his 
tate some dav. Don’t think of me. But I 
can’t keep her head on much longer. Y ou 
had better say your prayers ” 
“She bent forward till her head was quite 
near his own. The wind had blown some 
of her hair loose, aud though he did not 
seem to notice it at tho time! he remora 
bored afterwards that a lock of it struck 
film on the face. 
“I cannot pray.” she said. “I have noth­ 
ing to pray to. I am not a Christian.” 
The words struck him like a blow. 
It 
seem d so awful to thiuk of this proud and 
brilliant woman, now balanced on the verge 
of what she believed to be utter annihila­ 
tion. Even the courage that induced ber at 
such a moment to confess her hopeless 
state seemed awful. 
“Try ” he said with a gasp. 
"No,” she answered, "I do not fear to die. 
Death cannot be worse than tile is for most 
of us. I have not prayed for years, not 
sin c e -well,never mind 
I am not a coward. 
It would be cowardly to pray now. because I 
may be wrong, lf there is a God who knows 
all ho will understand that,” 
Geoffrey said no more, hut labored at tho 
broken paddle gallantly and with an ever- 
failing strength. The lightning had passed 
away and the darklier was very area . for 
the hurrying clouds hid the starlight. Pres­ 
ently a sound arose above tho turmoil of tho 
storm a crashing, thunderous sound, to­ 
wards which the send of the sea gradually 
bore them. 
The sound came from tho 
w aves that beat upon the Bryngelly reef. 
"Where are wo drifting to?” ho cried. 
"Into the breakers, whore we shall bo 
lost,” she answered calmly. "Give tm pad­ 
dling, it is of no use and try to takeoff your 
coat 
I hate loosened my skirt. Perhaps 
we can swim ashoro.” 
He thought to himself that in tho dark 
and breakers surh an event was not prob­ 
able. but lie said nothing, and addressed 
himself to the task of getting rid of his coat 
and waisicoat un easy one in that confined 
space. Meanwhile tho canoe was whirling 
round and rouud like a walnut shell upon a 
flooded gutter. For some distant e before 
tho waves broke upon the reel and rocks 
they swept in towards them with a steady 
foamless swell. On reaching the shallows, 
however, they pushed their white shoulders 
high into tne air. curved up and fell in 
thunder on the roof. 
The canoe rode towards the breakers, 
sucked upon its course by a swelling sea. 
"Goodby,” called Geoffrey to Beatrice, as 
stretching out his wet liana he fouud her 
o#u and took it, for companionship makes 
death a little easier. 
"Goodby.” she cried, clinging to his hand. 
“Oh, why did I bring you into this?” 
For in their last e x tre m ity this woman 
thought rather of her companion in peril 
tbau of herself. 
One more turn, then suddenly the canoe 
beneath them was lifted like a straw and 
tossed high into the air. A mighty mass of 
water boiled up beneath it and around it. 
f h e i the foam rushed in and vaguely 
Geoffrey knew that they were wrapped in 
the curve of a billow. 
A swift and mighty rush of water. Crash! 
—and his senses left him. 
[t o b k c o n t i n u e d .] 


• BLAINE FOR FREE TRADE. 


A bsolute 
Reciprocity 
With 
South 
America. 


N k w Y o r k , March 27.—The E v en in g Post 
publishes 
the follow ing despatch from 
Washington: 
The possibility of getting groat benefit 
from the Pan-American Congress has come 
to a focus. An intimation was received a 
few days ago by Chatles Flint, the repre­ 
sentative or this country from New Y'ork. 
from the representatives of 
the South 
American countries that their countries 
m ight be willing to give complete reciproc­ 
ity In everything, provided this country 
would do the same. 
Mr. Flint was in consultation with Secre­ 
tary Blaine upon the matter, and upon tho 
expression of his (Flint’s) desire that T. 
Jefferson Coolidge of Massachusetts might 
be joined with him in the negotiations, 
those two representatives of tho United 
[States in the congress were made a sub-com­ 
m ittee to conduct Hie negotiations and to 
put the matter in shape for further repre­ 
sentation to the congress 
The whole situation was talked over with 
Mr. Blaine, and tne outcome of it was that 
the representatives of this country were 
authorized, in the name of the secretary of 
state, and with his approval of the scheme, 
to make a proposition of absolute reci­ 
procity to the representatives oi the South 
American countries. 
The reciprocity proposed is without ex­ 
ception. and the adoption of tile plan would 
bring about absolute free trade in every 
article of commerce between the United 
States and the South American countries. 
There is also involved in the plan as an 
essential part of it. the adoption of articles 
of agreement for arbitration in cases of in­ 
ternational 
disputes. 
This 
agreement 
would apply to the South American coun­ 
tries in their relations with each other, as 
well as in their relations with the United 
States. 
The scheme in its two parts is regarded as 
of im mense consequence to all the countries 
concerned. It was on Naturday, Ma ch 22. 
that the proposition was submitted by 
Messrs. Flint an i Coolidge to the South 
American representatives. 


.LOUISVILLE TORNADO. 


One 
Hundred 
Killed 


Many Injured. 


and 


Miraculous Escapes af 
People. 


Hundreds if 


Monej 
Will be Needed When Relief 


Work Opens. 


L o u is v il l e , March 30.—P alm Sunday and 
the bells from early morning to the setting 
of the sun have m ade the air tremulous 
w ith their sadness. Sunday, the saddest 
that has ever given to Louisville unrest for 
rest, filling the sacred calm with the disso­ 
n an ce of a»guished bereavement. A day of 
worship and a burial day. for fully 35 vic­ 
tims of the heaven’s fury were laid away, 
sheltered for all tim e from ev ery storm that 
tro u b les man’s brief existence. 
Protestant, 
Episcopalian 
and 
Roman 
Catholics form a largo percentage of the re­ 
ligious population and the day was devoutly 
observed. 
Some of tho funerals were double or triple 
in 
a case where the blow came to one 
family. The sight of hearses and flower- 
1 
covered caskets within, the grief-stricken 
mourners ana sorrowing friends following. 
en route to Cave Hill, St. Nicholas aud S t 
Louis cemeteries or to the railroad depot, 
all served to convey the full sense of what 
suffering and 
grief must exist in this 
stricken city today. 
Hats were lifted and heads bowed as the 
procession passed. In the Catholic churches 
masses and prayers were said for the dead 


of humanity, animated by curiosity, made 
a rush for the debris when it was an­ 
nounced that the bodies were protruding, 
and it took the moral suas on of a squad of 
police, armed with strong billies, to keep 
them back. 
“The four unfortunates were found in the 
cellar directly at the spot under what was 
the second floor front roo rn. They were 
wedged in so tightly that suffocation must . 
have been quick.” 
I hey were horribly cut and mangled, j 
Maggie Rian was sitting upright, and her I 
face wa* first fully exposed to view by th® 
removal of planks. 
Maggie Campbell was j 
also sitting upright. 
Mary Crowe was I 
lying prostrate on her back, and her hands I 
wore elevated above her head as if to ; 
shut 
out 
the 
destruction 
she 
saw 
impending. 
Mary McGinty lay as lf she 
had thrown herself face downward on th© 
t oor to shut out the sight of the calamity. 
Their removal concludes the work of dig­ 
ging for the present, on tho site of the cigar 
store and the saloon. 
At n.05 o'clock the rescuing party heard 
cries at the rear of the Falls building. 
Twenty anxious men ran to th# spot 
l e- 
neath a mass of timber and iron roofing 
smothered groans were heard. Th® crowd 
went to work with a will. In a short 
rime 
strong 
arms 
had 
dragged 
th® 
heavy 
timbers 
from 
the 
piace 
and 
rolled back the debris on every side. About j 
seven feet beneath the level of the sur- | 
rounding pile. the form of a woman was 
seen. A heavy timber lying across her 
pinned her to the wreck. The other tim- ; 
hers had formed an areh afiove lier head, 
and prevented her trom being crushed to 
deatu. 
When the rescuing party reached 
her 
NU© W as Stilt B reathlnsf. 
hut ane was unconscious. She was quickly 
rescued aud placed in a patrol wagon. 
Noue of the crowd knew her. 
Her face, 
head and shoulders are badly cut, but if she 
is not internally tn iured she will probably 
recover. 
Front street, which faces tho river bank 
at Jeff ersonville, presents an unbroken line I 
cf wrecked or damaged houses for nearly a I 
dozen blocks. In one fine brick hon*® the ! 
tower was left standing, but the roof was i 
lifted and I antes like the open lid of a big i 
trunk, while one side of the house is a 
hopeless ruin. 
George Schroeder, baggage muster at tho 
J. M. & I. depot only escaped death by 


pillars. 
They 
were 
broken 
and 
twisted into thousands of pieces and shape# 
and are a total loss. Th® company hope® to 
be ante to run trains over the road in three 
weeks. A mile of track was torn up try the 
cyclone. A special from Clay, Ky.. says that 
th® number of lives lost will not fall short 
of 50. while the damage to property is astir 
mated at f 70,OOO. 


E IG H T K IL L E D A T D IX O N . 


T errib le 
T ornado 
A ll 
T h ro u g h 
W eb ster C ou n ty, K y . 
LorrsvTLr.it, March 30.—A Dixon, Ky., 
special says: The most terrific storm th a t 
ever invaded this section of the State passed 
through Webster county Thursday a fter­ 
noon about 6 o’clock. 
It was about 20 
minutes 
in 
duration, 
but 
in 
th at 
time 
eight 
lives 
were 
lost 
and 
about no person* were wounded, som e of 
whom will die. and about #150,000 w orth 
of property was destroyed. The track of 
the storm, as far as known here, began at 
Blackford, on th© Ohio Valley, and ended 
at Sebree, on the I. & N. railroad. 


W H O L E F A M IL Y B U R IE D . 


E lizab eth tow n 
V isited b y th e 
C y­ 
clon e—H ou ses U n ro o fed . 
L o u isv ille , Ky.. March 3 0.—An Eliza­ 
bethtown. Ky., special says the honse of 
Nathaa Pauisey in that county was de­ 
molished.and his family of six caughtunder 
tho failing walla 
His daughter was killed outright, and Mr. 
Pauisey himself died yesterday afternoon. 
The houses of William Hayden aud Isaac 
Richardson were unroofed. 
A negro was kill d at. Hayden’s. One or 
two other fatalities are reported in the 
country. 


T H E D E A D A T 
E D D Y V IL L E . 
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H ou ses 
C rushed L ik e E g g sh e lls at 
C lay—C ripples M ade. 
Lorrsnr.LR , March 30.—The number of 
dead at Eddyville, heretofore given as six, 
is now known to be l l . 
Clay, a village of 250 people, in W ebster 
county, was almost ruined. The first house 
struck was a two-story frame, occupied by 
Moses 
Wilson 
and 
family. The struc­ 
ture 
was 
picked 
HD 
and 
dashed 
against the residence of W illiam Hopper. 
Both the houses were crushed into kin­ 
dling wood, and Wilson, his wife and seven 
children, and hts mother, who was visiting 
hint. were either killed or so badly hurt 
that they died a few boars later 
Hopper 
and two of his children were fatally burt, 
and his wife crippled for life. 


M iss Barton at L o u isv ille. 
L o c ih v illk . March 30.—Miss Clara Bar­ 
ton, president of the Red Cross, with J. D. 
Hubbell, general field agent of the associa­ 
tion. aud J. IL Moreland, foreman of their 
work at Johnstown, arrived bere tonight. 
Miss Barton said: 
I find there will be no need of our assist­ 
ance litre. The first news we had placed 
I the loss of life so high aud the report that 
Bowling Green was entirely swept away in­ 
dicated so terrible distress there that in 
spite 
of 
strong 
reluctance 
we 
left 
work 
already 
betore 
as 
to 
come. 
It 
appears 
there were points 
in 
the storm track where 
there 
was 
much more need of our hwlp than at Louis­ 
ville. and we hoped to learn of these more 
definitely here. 
I find the calam ity in 
Louisville has been m et with admirable 
courage and good sense.” 


O hio P eop le W ill R en d er A id. 
Co lum bus, O., March 30 .—Gov. Camp­ 
bell last night issued a proclamation calling 
upon the people of Ohio to reader financial 
assistance to the Louisville sufferers. 


IM P O R T A N T TO H U M O R IS T S . 


PATH OK STORM IN LOUISVILLE, KT. 


B oth H ad Traits. 
[New York Sun.) 
“I have a friend hero whom I want to in­ 
troduce you to.” ho said after they had met 
and chatted a moment in the Erie depot 
across the river. 
"Oh. certainly.” 
"I beg to state in advance, however, that 
he has one curious trait of character which 
you may expect to see developed.” 
All right. My m ends contend that I also 
have one.” 
The two were introduced, shook hands, 
passed the usual talk, and after four of five 
minutes No. 3 sudd lily queried: 
"Bv the way. have you a pocket knife?” 


"If you please.” 
He pared his nails and talked for three or 
four 
minutes longer, and then put the 
knife in his pocket and excused himself on 
the grounds that he must look after his 
baggage. 
"That s his trait,” whispered the man 
whobad introduced him—"he’> taken your 
knife away with him. Curious, isu’t it?” 
"Not half so curious as my trait!” ex­ 
claimed the other, and striding after the 
man he seized him by the shoulder, whirled 
him around in a savage manner, aud said: 
“Either return that knife or ITI lick you 
out of your boots right here aad now!” 
"AhfB eg pardon!” and the knife was 
handed out so a uickly that it seemed tojje 
red hot. 
__ 


E lectric R ailw ays and P ub lic S afety. 
[Joseph W etzler, In A pril Scribner.) 
In respect to the regulation and operation 
of electric cars, it mar be remarked that 
there is no system which is more elasiic. 
The driver at the front of the car has under 
his 
control 
the 
switch, 
so 
that 
by 
simple movement 
of 
a 
handle he 
may regulate at will the speed of th® 
car from a standstill to full speed, as well 
as its direction of motion. Up to the pres­ 
ent tim e the handbrakes, as a rule, have 
been retained, but it is avident that with a 
motor under the control of a driver which 
can i e instantly 
reversed, 
a powerful 
addition to 
the ordinary handbrake is 
placed in the hands of the driver, and 
this 
has been 
often 
turned 
to 
good 
advantage to prevent accidents. 
In sup­ 
port of this it may be cited that, since the 
nauguration of the electric rah way in 
Cleveland, O., the number of accidents has 
been far less than for the corresponding 
>eriod during which the road was operated 
it horses, notwithstanding the fact that the 
electric cars are run at a higher speed. 


T h ey Com e to be W ell Seasoned. 
[N orristow n H erald.) 
It was M ichelet who said that “woman is 
the salt of of a man’s life.” It may have 
been noticed, to®, that some young men are 
not half so fresh afcer they get a wife. 


and in Protestant churches all the sermons 
turned upon the city’s hour of trial. 
Rev. Z. ri. Barnwell, rector of St. John’s 
church, and his child died and wore buried 
together, lather and child reposing in the 
same casket. 
The bodies were taken to .St, 
Paul’s church, m the adjoining 
parish. 
The cortege was one of the largest ever 
seen in the city. 
Tile scarcity of hearses prevented all tho 
bodies being buried today. Carriages had 
to be brought from Jeffersonville abd New 
Albany to m eet the demand. Ten dollars 
was the lowest price a carriage could be 
hired for anywhere, and in consequence 
some processions were very small, 
The funerals of all who are unburied have 
been set for tomorrow. 
Municipal work at the m ins of Falls City 
Hall and on the debris-covered streets was 
suspended today, but gangs of men were 
kept at work on 
T ile W reck ed W areh ou se* 
and damaged residences to make ready for 
building or occupancy at the earliest hour. 
There is a m onth’s work for hundreds of 
laborers in clearing away wreckage from 
th® streets and sites of ruins. 
Not only is the city in imminent danger 
of awater famine, but owing to tho destruc­ 
tion of the electric wires and poles the 
wrecked district is at the mercy or nre. 
Ii the m ilitia is withdrawn before the wires 
are in running order, the citizens’ life and 
property cannot be properly protected. 
No mote bodios are now thought to ba 
under tho ruins of the Falls City Hall. 
The death list now numbers exactly IOO. 
Ninety-eight dead, including 
those un­ 
identified? were reported yesterday, aud 
today two of the in tired were added to 
the list. 
They are Mrs. Thomas Pull, 
whose husband was killed in the Falls 
City Hall, and the wife of Police Sergeant 
Colomback. Mrs. Puff’s back was broken, 
and it was hardly expected that she would 
recover 
Although no one has no'ified tho authori­ 
ties of any missing relatives or friebds, the 
police think as few more bodies will he un­ 
earthed from the ruin-* of the tobacco ware­ 
house and small residences. 
No one can gaze for a second at somo of 
the demolished houses without behoving 
that it was a physical Impossibility for one 
to escape, and yet the owner of a wrecked 
store at the corner of 18th street and 
Broadway said today that in his store and 
rest' slice and in the ad oiniug house w®ro 
13 persons, ail of whom pot out uninjured. 
Tho wreck of both buildings is most com­ 
plete. 
Miraculous escapes of hundreds of people 
in the oath o tho tornado are the chief 
causes of wonderra nt, not only among tho 
sightseers, but on the part of those who 
themselves escaped. 
All trains last night and today brought in 
hundreds of sightseers from points in Ohio. 
Kentucky and Indiana. They and the local 
nhabitanW kept evory foot of the wrecked 
district crowded from morning till night­ 
fall. 
The spectacle of ruin is one that has never 
been presented before 
The most remark­ 
able feature of the whole catastrophe is the 
way th# cyclone cloud worked its destruc­ 
tive way in the residential part* of Louis­ 
ville aud Jeffersonville. 
On Chestnut street the big steeple and 
brick tower of the Third 
Presbyterian 
church 
Ll« A cross th e S id ew a lk 
and into the street. A small frame house 
next door is untouched. 
On Jefferson street can be seen hug® cot­ 
tonwood trees torn up by the roots, and 
stone and iron fences of great weight lie 
scattered about, while a few rods away the 
roof of a tall building has been blown off. 
Tho Louisville House was in the path of 
the cyclone, but only the laundry house and 
a portion of the eastern wall was destroyed. 
“Parson” I >avies. the well-known sporting 
man of Chicago, was in the dining-room 
when the cyclone struck part of the hotel. 
"I thought my last hour had com e.” said 
he. “With the roaring of the wind and pat­ 
tering of hail there was the awful noise of 
buildings going to pieces. Then came a 
rumbling 
like 
an 
earthquake. 
All 
tne 
windows 
of 
the 
hotel 
rattled, 
and 
even 
the 
foundation 
seemed 
to 
shake. 
There 
was 
a 
rush 
for 
the door, half a dozen women at the table 
fainted, and the lear which comes in the 
presence of death could be seen in every 
face. It seemed to me that the cyclone bad 
gathered itself into a ball at this point and 
burst into lo.OOO parts. It was a night of 
terror to every guest in the hotel. 
“I rushed into the street and was about to 
assist in the work of taking out the dead 
arid injured from the laundry and cigar 
store ad outing, when I checked myself. 
“I remembered that I had hardly escaped 
with my life at the recent Indianapolis fire. 
aad just as I moved away a wall fell where 
I 
had been 
standing. 
The 
bodies of 
four 
mangled 
laundry 
girls 
were 
taken out of the ruins and the sight 
was 
© ne 
of 
the 
most 
horrible 
in the story of the catastrophe. A hug® mass 


iumpiag under the cornice of th® doorway 
of the Twelfth Street Methodist church. 
He had just stepped lilt® th® doorway to 
escape the flying brick, when tho entire 
building collapsed, leaving notluug stand­ 
ing but the door in which Schroeder stood. 
There is much suffering in the southwest 
portion of the city, where the cyclone 
began. 
For years Mrs. Hate Fleming, an aged 
woman, has lived with her grandchildren 
iii a little frame house back of McCollum's 
brick yard. 
The tornado scattered the 
house In all directions, the trunks, bedding 
and furniture being found loo yards away. 
Mrs. Fleming’s right arni and shoulder , 
were both broken and today she could be I 
«??' 
seen with lier grandchild picking up w hat 1 
wa* left within reach ot their little ail. Her 
riulit arm was bandaged, and groaning with 
pain she worked with her left. sh e is des­ 
titute and homeless, and her only clothing 
consisted of an old calico gown. The relief 
agents have plenty of work betore them. 


A p p reciation of a J o k e a M atter of 
E x p erien ce. 
rApril Scribner,} 
We see at once that not only the making, 
but the taking of a joke—without wnich it 
is not a joke (and Shakespeare had a dim. 
I unscientific gleam of this great truth)— 
i depends entirely upon the personal experi­ 
ence or humorous education of the two 
I parties to the joke. 
I 
For what merry jest concerning a tailor 
{ or a haberdasher could Prince \ ortigern’s 
grandsirs have addressed to the naked 
Piet who unwillingly suppl cd him with a 
painted vest? Nay. the joke is the hand- 
shakeof humor: oue may proffer it. but it 
is no handshake if the other does not m ake 


V u e U n t i l o f a SI a n 
was found today among a lot of wreckage 
under one of the overturned cars at the 7th 
street depot. 
A white cloth glove was on 
the hand. 
Complaints are reaching tho police from 
relatives and friends of the dead that the 
victims were robbed ef money and jewelry 
by the rescuers who worked at the Falls 
City Hall. 
Two 
hundred dollars and a 
watch and chain were taken from the corpse 
of or* man. 
The work of relieving the destitute and 
homeless ones aud those temporarilv in dis­ 
tress was begun in asystematic, manner to­ 
day by the board of trade relief committee, 
in whose hands are concentrated all the 
funds and other contributions. 
Any oue passing along the wrecked parts 
of Broadway, Market, Jefferson and '.itll 
to lath streets, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the necessities of the unfortunate peo­ 
ple who lost their humble homes, together 
with furniture, or those who have been 
forced to vacate tho rootless or otherwise 
damaged houses. 
The relief agents report that nearly all 
the victims have found temporary homes 
and the rush tor assistance will corno this 
week, 
(several 
thousand 
dollars 
have 
already been spent to relieve I OOO familia*. 
Those who ar® acting for the victim s do 
not see fit to place themselves on record as 
asking for outside help. though it is cer­ 
tainly noeded. When the demands for re­ 
lief becomes urgent tho $50,000 local sub- 
seriation in the hands of the general relief 
commute# will be entirely inadequate to 
meet til® situation. 
Snow began falling here about 4 p. rn. It 
melts as last as it falls, and fins the eff ect of 
a gentle rain. 
In tho live boars, though 
the snow lias been continuous, not more 
than two inches has fallen. 
Nearly everywhere some measures have 
been taken to protect property in the roof­ 
less territory 
In many places temporary 
roof a of lone p'ank have been put on. and 
in a few instances permanent work has 
been 
nearly 
finished. 
Tarpaulins 
and 
whatever else will turn water have been 
pressed into service, and tho damage will 
be greatly lessened. 


W E S T L O U IS V IL L E W R E C K E D . 


■ o w . as the experience and education of 
all men cannot he the same all along the 
line of humor, and att we have made w ithin 
ourselves all tne jokes that we recog­ 
nize at sight; a 
we also make and circu­ 
late our own quota of jokes, and as there 
must be manv okas whicn we never en­ 
counter. vet which lie latent within as. 
is it not fair to assume that our sense of 
humor is rather of the creative than the 
strictly receptive order? For otherwise we 
should be like unto the worthy Briton, who 
takes his joke home with him. dissects it, 
discovers its logical principle, sets it work­ 
ing again and logically laughs. 


S E N S A T IO N A M O N G S H IP P E R S . 


T ow n s A bout 
H enderson 
A ll 
but 
W iped O ut—21 K illed. 
H knpkhson, Ky., March 30.—Most dis­ 
couraging reports come here from Peters­ 
burg, Blackford and other points in the path 
of the cyclone. 
In West Louisville every business honse 
and half the residences were either wrecked 
or swept away. 
Tora Logan, aged 8 years, was killed, and 
13 others were hurt, two fatally. 
At Pooitowa John Wilson, John Babb and 
two children were killed and many injured. 
At Petersburg several buildings were un­ 
roofed. 
Blackford was all bat wiped out. Twenty- 
one lives are known to have been lost in 
this locality and four times as many in­ 
jured. 
___ 


IOO K IL L E D , 125 IN J U R E D . 


C orrected L ists of 
th e V ictim s at 
L ou isv ille. 


L o u i s v i l l e , Ky..March 3 0 .—One hundred 
bodies have been recovered and it is sup­ 
posed five or six more may be found in out 
of the way places. 
Of the injured to a noticeable extent the 
closest estimate is 125. 


IR O N B R ID G E S D E S T R O Y E D . 


S ou th ern 
R ailroad 
S u ffered 
M uch 
Dam age by th e C yclone. 


N a s h v i l l e . Tenn,.March SO.—The Chesa­ 
peake & Nashville railroad suffered much 
loss of property by Thursday's cyclone. 
About COO feet of high trestle work were 
destroyed 
aud 
two 
3 0 0 -feet 
iron 
bridges 
ware 
blown 
from 
their 


Iceb erg s G ettin g T oo F a r S o u th for 
S afety. 


N e w Y o r k , March 27.—Much ice is still 
m et with off the coast of Newtoundland. 
Tho passengers on th® Anchor line steam ­ 
ship Circassia, which arrived this morning, 
told of Arctic monsters passed by the Cir­ 
cassia ou her voyage from Glasgow to this 
port 
From March 22 to 24 she passed in and 
out between huge and picturesquely shaped 
icebergs. 
Heavy winds blew alm ost con­ 
tinually with rough seas at times, and 
som etimes 
dense 
fogs. Ob 
March 22, 
* 
t®r 
leaving 
one 
of 
these 
fogs, 
e 
Circassia 
passed 
close 
to 
tw o 
large icebergs with tall tapering spires and 
jugged edges. This was in la t 43 
34', 
long. 47 4U. and shortly after another ice­ 
berg of a very unusual shape was seen close 
by the first The third iceberg was sm aller 
thau the first and resembled two hillocks of 
snow with an intervening valley. 
In lat. 40 36', long. «8 49', on March 24, 
another large iceberg was passed, It was 
out of tho water in graceful curve* but had 
apparently wont off the angular shape of an 
iceberg by repeated revolving* in the warm 
water of the Gulf stream. 
The fact that the last aud most dangerous 
iceberg seen by the Circaasia was as far 
south as lat. 40 has caused an unusual sen­ 
sation among shipping men. as heretofore no 
ice has been seen as far south as this. The 
latitude 
and 
longitude also is in the 
direct line followed by ocean steam ships at 
the present time. when they are going to 
the south of the line, where ice is not usu­ 
ally encountered. This is only a few hun­ 
dred m iles directly east of bandy Hook. 


M ore A d v ice to Sm okers. 
• 
[C hicago T rih u n e.j 
"Lots of advice bas been given to sm ok­ 
ers, but I’ll tell you som ething which has 
never been written up and ought to be 
known.” 
This was told a reporter in the Grand 
Pacific last evening by one of the biggest 
tobacco dealers in New Y'ork. 
"Come Into the cigar store,” he went on, 
“and you will notice that two out of three 
men will cough white lighting cigars." 
The first person who set fire to a cigar 
coughed quite violently. 
"Didn’t I tell you?” exclaim ed the lec­ 
turer. "Two out ®f three will do that.” 
"it’s caused by th® smoke.” 
"Never. When you are about to sm oke 
cat off the mouth aud of the cigar, put the 
sm oke end in the month, and then blow. 
This expels all the fine particles of tobacco 
and dust inside the cigar. 
When yon have 
done this reverse the ‘torch,’ and you won’t 
cough when lighting it. Those little bits of 
tobacco get down your throat and are injuri­ 
ous. More people have been 
niured by 
swallowing those little specks than vou 
have any mea of. yet they think they were 
hurt by inhaling the sm ok o” 


H yp n otism in L ove. 
L R ehoboth S unday H erald.) 
The French have discovered a new way of 
drawing unrequited love out of the hearts 
of the lads and lassie* of that country. 
Hypnotism is the medium used, aud one o f 
the cases where it was used is thus re­ 
ported in a 
Paris journal: 
"A young 
man 
became 
deeply 
enamored 
of 
a 
lady. 
who 
did 
not 
reciprocate 
his 
pas-ion. He was hypnotized and his hand 
was placed in the band of another. Y^hen 
he recovered he was perfectly tadiffereSt to 
his love aud the recipient of his passion was 
plunged deep into Cupid’s toils. The latter 
was hypnotized and no’ii to abandon his 
folly. When ne was restored he had no 
love for anybody, and there wasn’t a parti­ 
cle of love left rn 
the room.” 
J 
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CHAPTER I. 


COUSIN CECIL. 


LAN" and Sally Pey­ 
ton came home from 
school an hour earlier 
than usual in order 
that they might (To to 
the railway station 
with their father to 
meet Cousin Cecil. 
To be exact, they 
did not Bro home (they 
onlTcro8sed the green 
between 
the 
little 
white school h o u s e 
and old man Johnson’s tiatoh and waited 
tinder the great black walnut tree until they 
saw the “back’’ coming, with Besa and May 
trotting fast, their tails and manes in 
the air. 
In Arkansas a hack is merely a spring 
w a g o n p r o b a b ly bo named because of the 
hard usuage to which such vehicles are 
exposed in A r k a n sa s roads. 
Already the hack was splashed with mud. 
The spirited horses wore their natural win­ 
ter coats. 
Col. Peyton sat alone on the front seat of 
the wagon, and the other seat was empty. 
Every little darkey on the plantation 
would grin at the sight of Col. heyton's 
tanned, smiling face and bright blue eyea. 
They were Scotch, the Seytons, a hundred 
years ago, and the Southern sun might 
stain their fair skins, but it could »ot 
darken their clear bine eyes or fade out 
the red dash in the brown of their curly 
hair. 
Col. Dick Seyton’s left sleeve was pinned 
to his breast, but with the reins about his 
neck, and with his strong right hand he 
guided his horses perfectly. 
He bad lost 
hts arm on the same battie-fleld which 
cave him his colonel’s eagle. A score of 
times had the old soldiers in his father’s 
regiment told Alan that story, until be 
seemed to see the red and white flag falling 
and his father with his shattered arm 
springing from his horse, catching the 
colors with the sound hand, waring them, 
beating down the Yankee gunner with the 
staff itself, and the* sinking, hut eren as 
he dropped, clutching the staff so that it 
still could float above his prostrate body. 
"And we won the fort, didn’t we?” Alan 
would cry, with sparkling eyes, "One of the 
men hollered. ’Don’t leave the ma.or aud 
the flag,' and then they went a-flying up the 
ramparts, didn’t they?’’ 
Not until long afterward did the boy 
understand why old Cobbs gave a quiet sort 
of sigh, as he answered, "Oh. yes, boy, we 
won—that time'.” 
Today, however, Alan’s brain had other 
m atters for digestion. He chipped away 
with his broken-bladed pocket knife at the 
edges of tho big sign nailed on tho walnut 
tree; but it was purely from the boyish in­ 
stinct to be destroying somethin.’, for his 
thoughts were far away, bo were Sally’s. 
"Do you reckon he will look like his pict­ 
ure. Ally?” 
"No.” said Ally, sorrowfully; "do we look 
like our pictures that we sent him?” 
"We do a little," bully suggested meekly; 
•'sometimes people look like their pictures." 
"Well. I don’t care if he is nice. I dare­ 
say he can’t shoot’’ Alan’s thoughts had 
left the unimportant subject of appearance 
and gone to the real business of life. "I’m 
going to lend him my gun and show him.” 
"And 1 11 show him how to row." said 
Sally. "Say, Ally, isn't it lucky we got all 


know with what a gang, courier, maid, 
tutor, etc., Nellie always travels, and the 
hotel people ready to stand on their heads 
for her, and every now and then a lot of 
toadies from home joining the court, so to 
speak. Cis is as good a bor, naturally, as 
any man could wish, but be is beginning to 
think too much of luxury and money. He 
is getting suspicious and cynical, the young 
beggar. But when I think of the doses of 
abject flattery he is getting right and left, 
because he will one day inherit my money, 
I don’t so much wonder. 
"Then it is not much better when he 
conies I ack to Chicago. There are plenty 
of men who don’t care a rap for our money 
or Nellie’s big b alls-but they etay away; 
but the idiots who are ready to crawl on 
all fours come, and Cis sees them. 
"Don’t misunderstand me. Cis is a good 
boy. He has no bad habits, he is generous, 
unselfish to a certain extent, and very fond 
of a few people; but he is getting spoiled. 
He needs to be Americanized—needs to see 
a simple, natural life, where he will have to 
stand on his own feet, and if he gets a few 
sound thrashings it may save him from 
worse, that’s all. Now, Dick, I am going to 


" WAITING FOR THE HACK,” 


those pecans drying? ’Course he likes pe­ 
cans.” 
"How do you know? But everybody likes 
pecans. Northerners don’t like persimmons; 
th at’s what they don’t lik e ” 
"His room is all ready.” The children 
were pursuing different lines of thought, 
although they converged on the same sub­ 
le t. "I iinished the pincushion yesterday, 
and he’s got the silk quilt. ” Sally’s tones 
were reverential. "Mamina says he’s going 
to have it all the time. And she’s put in 
the dressing-case.” 
"The one he sent her last Christmas from 
Loudon, with all the ivory things?” 
"Yes, it’s there. And new curtains tied 
with ribbon. 
Aud she took th a t pretty 
Picture be sent me last Christmas and 
hung it up on th e wall—oh, it does look 
awfully pretty! And she's going to have 
some hot coffee for us when we get back!” 
"Good for her! There’s papa! Whoop!” 
Col. Peyton acknowledged the shout and 
lifted bis own b at in response to Alan, who 
was swinging his sealskin cap in the air. 
"Hop in. youngsters.” was the n ex t word. 
Alan clambered in front by bis father,and 
Bally sat on the back seat, 
"Let me drive, papa?” asked Alan. 
‘ I’ll do better,” replied Col. Seyton, with 
a smile, “you keep your eye on me. and the 
way I drive going, and when we come back 
you may take the lines. I ook out for the 
curduroy patch niter we get to the woods, 
now!” 
" T u b toy will like to show off a bit I dare­ 
say,” thought the father. "Well, our young 
Northerner may tm dlhat we know how to 
do a few things in the swamp. A conceited 
young ra cal. I tear, from the letter. lavers 
bis mother most lindy. Boor Tom!” 
He mentally rehearsed the letter which 
he had received from his wife's cousin, and 
his own warm friend. 
’ Nellie” (Nellie was Mrs. Raimund) "is 
going to Europe, as usual, hhe will spend 
the winter in the sodth of france. She 
wanted to take Cecil, but I objected. To 
tell you the truth. Dick, these European 
niiiviuc^be m eohiel with Cis. You 


ask a great favor of you. I believe the very 
best thing in the world for Cecil would be 
to spend the winter on your plantation. It 
is a deal to ask, but if Cousin Emily is the 
girl I used to know, she will be willing to 
help my boy. 
"I should like to make a business arrange­ 
ment of it if I could, and send you a hun­ 
dred a month.” 
There was more about his own plans, but 
this was the portion of tho letter which bad 
been etched, as it were, on the colonel’s 
mind. He repeated scattered senteaeesto 
himself, and said aloud. "Poor Tom!” 
Then he was conscious that Ally was 
talking. 
"Did you save Cousin Tom Ralmund’s 
life, papa?” said Ally. *’ Cobb said you 
did.” 
"Well, hardly,” said the colonel. 
"Cebb said you two were left on the bat­ 
tlefield together, just you two alive, and 
you gave him some of your whiskey; and 
he was a Yankee; and then yea took him 
on your back, and crawled off with him to 
Cobb's mother’s houser Did you take him 
on your back and crawl?” 
"Well, I couldn’t walk right straight with 
a bullet in my leg, you know,” 
"And you did tote him?” 
"I reckon he couldn’t make out to crawl, 
himself, just then.” 
"And Cobb says you stayed there with 
him till you both got w ell After you got 
to Cobbses did you And out he was your 
cousin?” 
"He wasn’t papa's cousin, then.” fcrily 
interrupted from the back seat; “he was 
mamma’s cousin, aud mamma didn’t know 
papa until after the war.” 
"Oh!” said Tom. the astonishing vision of 
davs when mamma was nothing to papa 
quite taking his power of criticism away, 
He sat silent for at least half an hour. 
Sally said as little, but she was absorbed in 
a half eager, half timid reverie of pleasuro. 
The far-away Northern cousin, whose beau­ 
tiful presents came to them every Christ­ 
mas aud whose rare letters were all about 
wonderful loreign things, had grown into 
an ideal fairy princa in poor, untravelled 
r ally’s mind. It seemed too beautiful te be 
I *• ie chat he should really be coming to stay 
ail winter with them. 
Alan was pleased, but he always took 
things more calmly than bis twin sister, 
who sat with dancing eyes and beating 
heart while the big cypress and gum trees 
fluffed past. 
"There they are!" exclaimed Col. Seyton, 
abruptly. 
The children craned their necks ; they 
could see the little railway station-house 
and the tavern beside it, and a train of cars 
just puffing and rumbling out of sight. A 
single car was side-tracked on the nearer 
side. From this car descended a gentle­ 
man and a bor, both of whom looked up 
the road, 


CHAPTER ll. 
IN THE CV PRESS SWAMP, 
The two on the platform were looking 
with equal interest at the wagon. 
"Yes.” said the man, ana there was emo­ 
tion in bis face. "That is Seyton: those 
must be bis children.” 
"Those common looking people!” ex­ 
claimed the boy with visible disappoint­ 
ment. 
He repented his speech instantly, for a 
little streak of red climbed into his father’s 
cheeks, and there was quick contraction of 
his brows, but all Mr. Raimund said was, "I 
am hoping you will not teal like talking that 
way by the time you come home. Cis,” 
which was uttered in a very quiet voice, 
Yet Cecil felt a lump in his throat; not 
even John Raimund himself knew how the 
boy loved bis father. At this very moment 
a bitter foreboding of loneliness was tugging 
at his heart strings. He stared dismally 
around him; a t the little tavern, the muddy 
roads winding bact into the desolate woods, 
the skeletons of trees, the inky pools of 
water shining tnrough the tree trunks. 
There was a mist before bls eyes which all 
his winking could not clear away, In spite 
ot multitudinous resolutions of courage and 
self-control, be broke down. 
“Oh, dad,” he pleaded—he had called his 
lather so from his babyhood, to his mother’s 
intense disgust-"O b. dad, let me stay with 
you. I won t be a bit of trouble, ana ITI 
stay in tile car whenever you want to goout 
with gentlemen—” 
His father’s hand on his shoulder, al­ 
though it was the gentlest touch, stopped 
the flood of words. 
"This is my son, Cecil,” he heard his 
father’s voice say in louder tones. He took 
off his cap and bowed, first to the one- 
armed man. next to the slim, little dark 
eyed gill, Then he held out his band to 
the boy; all the while acutely conscious 


that his father was wringing the one-armed 
man's hand with an extraordinary cor­ 
diality. 
"You’re Alan. 
I suppose.” said Cedi, 
politely, “I’m glad to meat you." 
“Yes. I’m Alan.” said the boy. grinning 
in the rudest way. Cia thought. 
"That'a 
Sally. Do you remember thin cap?” 
He 
touched the sealskin can on his head and 
looked vaguely disappointed at Cecil’s loon; 
of bewilderment 
"You sent it t# me last Christmas, you 
know." 
"Oh, yes,” said Cecil. 
He remembered 
buying it with his father one happy, happy 
afternoon in the london shops; with the 
tower in the morning for another recollec­ 
tion: best of all. dad quite to himself the 
whole day; lie felt his throat aching agnin. 
Trying to force his composure back, he 
examined his new cousins, who were quite 
as busy with his appearance. 
Cecil saw a girl of I-I in a perfectly neat 
and comfortable brown frock, « Uh a trim 
little brown jacket and a pretty brown hat; 
but this premature man of fashion stamped 
the whole costume as “awfully country” in 
an instant He was more favorably im­ 
pressed with her appearance. Her silky 
black hair hung in two thick braids down 
her back. 
Her face had the charming oval 
shape which is common in Arkansas, and 
she had the dark, velvet Arkansas eyes, 
with their curling long lashes and beauti­ 
ful brows. Cecil admired the delicate pal­ 
lor of bar skin, her scarlet lips and flashing 
teeth, though he considered her mouth too 
large; Cts at 15 was fastidious and esteemed 
himself a judge of ladies' charms. 
The boy he dismissed with the slightest 
glance in the world: a stolid, sa Hare-figured, 
freckled-faced, red-haired youngster, whose 
wide blue eyes stared persistently at every 
motion of the stranger’s; and who chewed 
gum. cheerfully, while he stared. 
Od their side. Ally and Sally saw a hand­ 
some gray haired gentleman, whose air of 
distinction was marked enough to impress 
even a child, and a lad who resembled bis 
father in the light, erect figure and clear, 
gray eyes, but who had other lines in bis 
pale face. 
Sally, being a woman child, had noted at 
once the little elegant details of both trav­ 
ellers’ toilets; from the slender umbrella in 
its silk case and the alligator skin travel- 
ling bag. which lay on the platform, to 
Cecil’s immaculately brushed knickerbock­ 
ers and shining shoes. Alan, however, only 
thought it was an awful shame to keep such 
a big bor "in stockings and short pants.” 
and began to revolve a scheme for rigging 
Cis out in some of 
the store 
trouser!. 
"They’re long. anyhow,” said Alan to him ­ 
self. 
By this tim e the elders had finished their 
private conference, and Mr. Raimund was 
asking them all to look at his car before 
they went away. 
A private car would hardly impress a 
New York boy or a Chicago boy, but to our 
simple plantation youngsters who had been 
awestruck by the splendors of aa ordinary 
Pullman, during their few journeys, this 
gorgeous room was a palace on wheels, like 
nothing outside the fairy books. 
The gold threads shot through the blue 
plush curtains, the dainty Crown Derby 
ohina glittering in the side board, the 
carved wood, the resplendent lamps aud. 
perhaps, quite as much as anything, tha 
marvellous little kitchen, where the white 
capped cook was busy among his beautiful 
copper pots, threw their childish souls Into 
a kind of daze of admiration. 
"You will have a glass of wine with me, 
eld m an?” said Mr, Raimund. 
And it was just like the Arabian Nights, 
really and Alan thought, where you rub a 
ring and lo! a genii at your elbow with 
your wish—a black man in a smart uniform 
of bine and gold appeared, bearing a salver, 
sparkling with glasses and ice. Later, the 
children’s enraptured eyes could recognize 
a bottle, the neck of which had a shimmer 
of gold, a n i a glass jng aud a plate of flake, 
beautiful to behold. 
“Cis thought his cousins might like a glass 
of lemonade and cake,” said Mr. Raimuna. 
smiling very kindly on the pair. 
"I suppose now,” he added to Col. Seyton. 
touching Alan on the shoulder, "that you 
have trained bim to ride, shoot and tell the 
truth, like the ancient Persians.” 
"As we say In Arkansas, nearly ’bout,” 
answered Col. Seyton, 
laughing, "you 
might add driving, lie Is going to drive us 
baok.” 
' 
Mr. Raimund glanced out of the window 
at the horses' mud-ceated legs. 
"I trust you are to sit on the driver’s seat,” 
said he. A ttire same time he noticed the 
quick flash in Cecil’s eye. 
Col. Seyton assured him of Alan’s pm- 
den ce. immediately, the talk drifted off 
into other topics. 
There was something 
which keen-eared Sally caught about a new 
mill. Mr. Raimund had heard that her 
father wanted to build a new gin. 
He 
seemed to be offering to lend him money. 
"Why not, Dick?” he said quite eagerly, 
"just as aa investm ent” 
"Well, sir.” laughed the colonel, to tell 
yon the truth, i ’ve ast lifted the last of my 
debt! aud I want to nave the luxury of be­ 
ing a free man for a while. 
Then their voices sank, and Sally was 
burdened in her conscience with a sudden 
sense of responsibility to this new cousin 
at whom Ally sat staring as happily and 
unconcernedly as if be had been a circus 
show. Of which, indeed, it appeared pres­ 
ently the whole establishment reminded 
Master Ally. 
Cecil did the honors most courteously. 


platform : nevertheless, the words tingled 
through Cecil’s heart, giving him a warm, 
happy feeling, which would come for weeks 
after whenever he recalled them. 
[ t o b e c o n t i n u e d .] 


M A D E BY C H E M IS T S . 


FROM TH E CAR D ESCEND ED A GENTLEMAN 


AND A BOY. 


F lav o rs and Colors th a t D elig h t the 
E ye and P alate. 
tCnrvrlghfed, by S. S. McClure, 1* 9 0 .] 
You ham probably ail heard that there 
is a substance called coal tar. It is formed 
when coal is heated for the purpose of mak­ 
ing the gas which we use to give us light. 
When the coal is heated rn great many 
things are formed. Some of these are liq­ 
uids, some are gases and some solids. The 
gases are passed through tubes, which are 
kept cool, and the liquids and solids then 
collect in other tubes. 
This m ixture is 
called coal tar. it is a disagreeable, thick, 
black mass, 
When coal gas was first made this tar was 
thrown away, but it came to be hard to get 
rid of it. and aiter a time chemists began to 
examine it to find out whAt was in it: and 
they found that by passing steam through 
it a beautiful, colorless liquid could be got 
from it; and these turned out to be sub­ 
stances of great interest They are now 
made from coat tar in enormous quantities, 
and many of the dies in common use are 
made from them. 
One of the substances thus made from 
coal tar is the dye commonly called turkey 
ed. but more correctly known as alizarin. 
This was first obtained from madder, the 
root of a plant which grows in some parts 
of France and Italy. 
Chemist! analyzed 
the beautiful red substance and found that it 
contained carbon ana hydrogen and oxygen. 
Then they found that they could get from 
it a substance which is in coaltar; and then 
that by taking this substance and making 
use of several processes which cannot be 
described in a simple way they could make 
alizarin from it. This alizarin which they 
made in the laboratory i* the same as that 
obtained from madder. 
At the present 
time nearly all the Turkey red used is made 
in factories, and the plant from which It 
was formerly obtained is not cultivated. 
In a rceent year 14,000 tons of the dye were 
manufactured,and this had a value of about 
* 8.000,000. 
I have given you an example of a sub­ 
stance with color made from coal tar. Let 
me now tell you of a few substances with 
taste, made from the same source. The Aret 
of these is the oil of bitter almonds. The 
name shows how it is formed rn nature. It 
is valued for its taste and odor. There is 
no difficulty in making it from coal tar, and 
it is thus made in large quantity. 
The oil of wintergreen is obtained from 
the well-known wintergreen plant. Prob­ 
ably all of you have picked aud eaten the 
leaves and berries of this plant, and you, 
therefore, are familiar with the taste and 
odor of the oil. This oil, with exactly the 
same taste and odor as that obtained from 
nature, can be made in the laboratory, It 
is related to salicylic acid, which is now 
extensively used as a medicine. This acid 
was formerly made from the oil of winter­ 
green, but it is now easily made from car­ 
bolic acid and carbonic acid, one of which 
substances is obtained from coal tar, and 
the other from marble or limestone. From 
salicylic acid the oil of wintergreen is ob­ 
tained without serious difficulty. 
A third substance, with a decided taste of 
its own, made from coal tar, is that remark­ 
ably sweet compound known as saccharin. 
This is not at ail relatad to ordinary sugar, 
but it bas the same sweet taste. A given 
quantity of it has about 800 times the 
sweetening power of sugar. A m inute par­ 
ticle, which you can hardly see, puton the 
tongue tills the whole mouth with an in­ 
tensely sweet taste. It was thought et one 
time that this substance m ight come into 
use as a sweetener, but there is some ques­ 
tion as to whether it is harmless or not, and 
It ia not used as much as was expected. 
The name vanilla will probably suggest 
ice-cream to most of you. But what is 
vanilla? It ta a substance which la found 
in nature in a bean known as the vanilla 
bean. It has long been used as a flavor. It 
is now manufactured, and the artificial sub­ 
stance is probably used as much as the 
natural. Tt can be made from some of the 
substances found in coal tar, but it is made 
more cheaply from a substance found in 
creosote, which is obtained from the tar 
iormed 
when 
beechwood 
is 
distilled, 
beech tar aud creosote are as disagreeable 
in their way as coal tar and carbolic acid are 
in theirs, but by the fairy wand of chemistry 
they can be made to yield substances with 
the most attractive properties, 
Many other flavors besides those which I 
have mentioned are now made in the chern- 
ical factory. The flavors of most fruits are 
due to the presence of substances well 
known to the chemist, and whenever it is 
possible to make any of these substances 
more cheaply in the factory than they can 
be obtained from nature, they are manu­ 
factured. Many fruit flavors, such as those 
of the apple and pineapple, are thus manu­ 
factured. 
The oil of mustard is made by starting 
with ordinary glycerine and oxolic acid. 
The oil of garlic and many other disagree­ 
able smelling substances which are found 
in nature can also be made in the labor­ 
atory. Among the most disagreeable of 
those is one called mercaptan. The chem­ 
ist who first made this substance, and 
studied It. baa to shut himself up in his 
laboratory fqr weeks until his work was 
done. His meals were passed in to him. Ho 
at first tried to go among people as usual, 
but his clothing was so disagreeable that 
people got out of his way. It is believed 
that tho fearful odor produced by the 
skunk is due to a substance something like 
mercaptan. T he liquid of the skunk was 
once carefully examined by a chemist, but 
after working with it for some time he 
found that he did not have enough of it to 
finish the work, and no one lias ever taken 
it up since that time. Hero is a tine oppor­ 
tunity for an ambitious young chemist to 
distinguish himself. 
Who will take ad­ 
vantage of it? 
I ra R em sen. 


S H E R R Y ! 


After their lemonade and cake he showed 
them the car, 
Sally tried to be enthusiastic, but there 
was a cold dash in her sentiment. 
Did 
Cecil live always in such luxury? 
She 
thought of her own home, the stately old 
mansion of the Seytons, wbich tile last 
Seytons had been far too poor to keep in its 
original pomp. 
"And you go everywhere 
with 
your 
father in this car?” she said timidly, still 
with the burden of politeness on her miud. 
" It’s his car,” said Cecil, carelessly, "Ob, 
yes, we have friends, sometimes. 
Some­ 
times mamma comes with her friends. 
Then it’s au awful nuisance. Tho ma ds 
and all, you know. There are a couple of 
gentlemen with paca now, but they went 
on down to Little Rock.” 
He stopped short and grew a little paler. 
"Oh. 
there's 
another 
train coming.” 
shouted Alan, who was near a window. 
“ It is to take our car.” said Cecil, quietly; 
then he smiled bravely u p at bis father's 
look. 
"My dear son,” said John Raimund. "my 
dear boy”— and then he stopped, too, quite 
abruptly. It was almost as if—could such 
a thing be possible—he. a grown mau, 
wanted to cry. 
in a minute, he began again. "Cis. you 
may not understand it, but 1b a very hard 
thine for me not to take you with me. 
Harder for me, I dare say. than for you. 
After you come back from tills visit, I am 
going to explain to you, as well as I eau. 
why I thought it best to do this hard thing 
for both of us. In the meanwhile can I 
trust you to make it easier for me by being 
patient?” 
Cecil winked twice, and his sensitive face 
was screwed up into a queer little frown of 
resolution, but presently be forced a smile. 
"Yes, dad. you can.” said he firmly. 
"Thank you. You’re a gentleman, Cis.” 
His father said it very low, ( ecause the 
wagon wheels were grating against the 


[Iid a Lewis W atson In Social Topic*.] 


T a int Chama*! 


Here'* to your health in am ber wine, 
And a M edina brief but merry; 
I tip you a kiss from this Kiss* of mine, 
And pledge Youug Love In sherry! 
I ou may sing the praise of your rare old part, 
And your extra dry, ray H oney; 
B u t the cup I Ult is the gods’ own gift. 
And can’t be bought w ith m oney. 
They may chant of the "crystal,’' sparkling, bright, 
And the m oss-covered bucket at leisure; 
But the cup for quaffing that gladdens my sight 
is Hie chalice of passion aud pleasure! 


Oh, ’tis so! 
D on’t I know? 
Y ou’re in for it, once you begin it. 
As witli wine, so w ith love, you’d better bo slow , 
For the devil him self is in It! 


Mon Cher, ’midst the sm oke of your fragrant cigar 
(Yes, I’m fond of that sort of thing—very), 
I touch your glass for a “ Here’s how you are!” 
In this draught (’tis the third) of old stierry! 
You may trust, mark m y words, any mau that you 
please, 
If you’re made with a heart, anil are hum an; 
You m ay drink of lo v e’s sacram ent, down to the 
lees. 
Provided, of course, you’re a wom an. 
Y ou may give Ulm the blood from your heart—yes. 
’tis so— 
And starve every day w hile you pet him; 
But just m ake up your m ind, from the very word 
“Go,” 
He'll drain that heart dry. if—you’ll let him! 
Then turn on his heel as he leisurely strikes 
A match, for “ tne sm oke” that oome* atter; 
And your pleading is flattery such as he likes, 
As you m ingle your tears with his laughter! 


Ob, ’tis to! 
D on ’t I know ? 
You’re In for It, once you begin it! 
As with love, so with w ine, you’d better go slow, 
For the devil him self is lu it! 


But ’lls better to “sm ile” than to tigli all the while; 
L ye’s brief, and so ought to be merry. 
To live as you go is a pretty good style, 
(So, my boy, just a little more sherry I ) 
You’ll be loath to believe It, until you’re in love! 
W hen the little god aim s, you’re a goner; 
But the peace In your heart (the branch from your 
d ore) 
W ill flu out but little, ’pon honor! 
You may tell about trusting a m an out at sight; 
All that kind of thing at your pleasure— 
My idea* are more forcible, far, than polite; 
But a man, after aU, h e’* a treasure! 


Oh, ’ti* so! 
D on't I know? 
You’re in for It, otic# you begin it! 
As witli wine, to w ith love, you can’t seem to go 
slow , 
Tho* you know that the devil is iu it. 


So here’s to tile Lethe for all sorrow s and sighs, 
Aud litre’s to tilt night that is dying— 
I quaff to that om inous flame in your eyes. 
And the sweet# on your lips that are lying! 
We’ll drink to the Joy, tho’ it'# partly alloy— 
It is true, tho’ 'ti* sin gular—very; 
B u t life, a* I view it, ’* no failure, my boy, 
So long a* there’s kisses an d -sh erry I 


DUCHESS OF FIFE CAPE, 


Of 
Cinnamon 
Cloth with 
Yoke of Velvet 


R idferi Giw i if Light H eliitropi with 


Braided Skirt. 


Theatre Wrap of Chantilly Net, Double 
Sleeves, and Girdle Band. 


New York, March 29.-Tt has been more 
than hinted In some of the English papers 
that the you na Duchess ef Fife is revelling 
in the enjoyment of certain privileges and a 
liberty of action which were unknown to 
her in her days of parental role. 
Bot in one respect, at least, she seems quite 
content to adhere to the traditions of her 
girlhood, and that is in following the ex­ 
ample of her charming; mother, and keep­ 
ing! her name, among numerous 
other 
royalties, upon our London books. 
Anions: her latest acquisitions from our 
house is a new model, Riven below; 


T h e R .d f e r n Cape. 
The lower part of this little wrap is of 
"cinnamon” cloth, and is attacked in wide 
box-pleats to a yoke of darker velvet, 
braided in the same red-brown color, with 
a few strands of sold and copper by way of 
contrast. 
A close collar of the velvet encircles the 
throat, inside of the braided one, which is 
made with flaring medic! points. 
T h e ja t is of light straw, faced with Cin­ 
namon velvet, and trimmed with hi«b- 
pointed loops and a half-wreath of pale-yel­ 
low crushed roses. 


I t C ouldn’t Be. 
[Pittsburg B ulletin.] 
• Madame, your husband has just been run 
over by the cars and killed.” 
••impossible! He only yesterday had his 
life insured for IO years.” 


A Young: d i r t ’s G ow n. 
A lovely gown for a young girl is shown 
in oar next illustration. 
It is of light heliotrope faced cloth braided 
upon the skirt in a pyramidal design in 
black and silver, with small velvet med­ 
allions appliqued among the lines of braid­ 
ing. 
The folds which drape the left side of 
the bodice are drawa high on the opposite 
shoulder and are caught under a silver 
clasp, and the sleeves are puffed from 
shoulder to elbow, where a small bow marks 
the junction of the deep cuff. 


cloth, braided in black and silver fancy 
builds. 
The unper sleeve is open on the lower 
seem for half its length, to give the arm free 
play, and the lace fronts fall Ta scarf ends 
far below the w rist 
The very compact little hat which crowns 
this ti-lure has a smooth brim of cadet blue 
cloth or velvet w ithe point of lace for tho 
crown and some small shaded blue tips 
clustered at the black. 
As this little toque bonnet is but the 
merest trifle larger than the head it covers, 
the man who sits behind will have no 
grievance against its wearer. 
Kk d f e r n . 


SAVED! 


D ressy T h e a tre W rap . 
The above is a wrap such as we sometimes 
design for those of our customers 
who 
would vary the monotony of the tight-fit­ 
ting coat. 
The one here represented is made of 
chantilly net. with collar, plastron, double 


bt a. s. 
\Vb were keening it right merrily at the 
old manor house of Stor Aswan, the home 
of my childhood, as it had been that of my 
forefathers for many generations. We were 
in the midst of a white sea, whose billows 
were the partially submerged hedges that 
daily grew less noticeable as the snow 
drifted in and piled above them. 
The black pine forests of Batten had 
again sent forth the grim, bloodthirsty pack 
of legionaries who forages bad dwelt un­ 
molested in its dark fastnesses, and the cry 
of "Wolf I” waB no longer, as heretofore, an 
empty sound. All tkis. however, did not 
affect any of our party, who were all Norse 
men and maidens born, used to the cold, 
full of health aud spirits. I, Glia Bicorn, 
daughter of the house, was the wildest of 
that mad circle who bad assembled at Btor 
Aswan at Christmas tide to do honor to my 
betrothal to Erie Jarl, the lover of my 
youth, ere long to be my husband. 
So in dancing, feasting and merrymaking 
the week sped, until a lew hours more 
would see us all scattered in various direc­ 
tions, to ifieet again we knew not when or 
where. For the last day, therefore, we had 
reserved the chief pleasure, the crowning 
point of all our enjoyment—a sleighing and 
skating party to Btor Aswan, a mountain- 
eucircled lake some IO miles further north, 
the same from which our homestead de­ 
rived its quaint Runic name. This was to 
be our vail or greeting to the New Year— 
our welcome to tho incoming guest. 
Brightly dawned the eventful morning, 
clear and fair as heart could desire. All 
nature seemed rejoicing like ourselves at 
the advent of another year, and one already 
so full of promise. 
Ai length we started, Erie and I, as hosts, 
being the iast of the party: for of course he 
was my charioteer. 1 well remember my 
father standing at the door to see us go. and 
as he tucked the bearskin rug more closely 
around me, bidding us "return early, and 
beware of the Salten hounds.” 
We laughed at the warning then, but bad 
awful cause to remember it afterward. Of 
that day I shall not speak; we were all 
young and in wild spirits, and some of us in 
love. Need I say more? Amidst the many 
fair faces and lithe forma that glided so 
gracefully over the frozen mere, tireless 
through these long hours, I was the fairest. 
I. blue-eyed, golden-haired Gila Bicorn, was 
the acknowledged belle and queen of the 
party, and Erie, my lover, the most stalw art 
youth of the country side. 
But all things, even the pleasantest, must 
come to an end. 
So when the shades of 
evening began to fall heavily, merging 
earth, sky and water into one gray leaden 
cloud, we began our journey homeward. 
Tired out with my exertions, as soon as we 
started I nestled down amongst the soft furs 
in the sleigh, and. rocked by its easy mo­ 
tion. soon fell fast asleep. 
How long I slept I know not; but when I 
awoke it was snowing fast, and the dark­ 
ness so intense that we could not see a 
hand's breadth before us. I called to Erie, 
who was driving, and asked if all was well. 
To which the answer came back, "All weli, 
but for God’s sake try to keen awake.” 
So i aroused myself and sat up, knowing 
that sleep in that bitter night ah- might 
mean death. 
Suddenly, as I listened vainly for the echo 
of our companions’ bells, I beard another 
sound come up with the w ind- a long- 
drawn. hollow moan. The third time the 
ponies also heard it, for they sprang forward 
with an impetus that almost shook me out 
of the sleigh. 
Frightened, I said to Erie: “What, eh, 
what is that?” And the answer came back, 
short and stern. "The Batten hounds!” 
Then began that terrible chase “for dear 
life,” which, though we should both live for 
twice eur allotted span, we could never for­ 
g et Swiftly we sped along, our steeds im­ 
pelled by a terror as great as our own, until 
they appeared almost to fly. Breathlessly 
we hearkened, hoping even yet to leave the 
enemy behind. 
Eric still held the reins and I cowered 
down at the bottom of the sleigh, and 
prayed more earnestly than I had ever yet 
done in my life "for aa increase of the 
snowdrift, or aught, even a miracle, if it 
m ight only save us.” 
In the middle of a white plain, with no 
nook or corner visible wherein we could 
take refuge, and still nearly a league from 
haute, our case looked hoodless enough. So 
our pursuers seemed to think, as they now 
caught sight of us for tho first time, aud, 
lifting their Plack muzzles from the erouad. 
fave vent to a howl of savage exultation, 
could have screamed, too, when I heard it, 
for fright was driving me half wild; it was 
so unutterably horrible to perish thus. But 
a glance at Erie, so calm and sieadfast, gave 
me new courage. 
Faster aud faster we flew, Jibe hunted 
animals. Death behind us coming on apace. 
A few yards more and he would claim us 
for his own. 
Prompted by Erie, I threw out the bear­ 
skin rug which protected me from the cold. 
For a moment they paused, smelt at it,then 
on with fresh fury after their old prey. One 
by one. cushions, wraps, all went over to 
the hungry pack, each gaining us an in­ 
stant’s priceless delay. 
As the last fell from my hand the fore­ 
most wolf bounded forward, just missing 
my arm. while his strong, cruel jaws met 
with a painfully audible snap. 
Then Enc turned and looked at me—a 
long, loving glance, ane began knotting 
the reins to the iron side of the driving-seat. 
Instinctively divining his purpose of 
giving his life to save mine. I sprang for­ 
ward,’ and clinging to him frantically, 
whispered; 
‘Dearest, remember we stand or fall 
together!” 
A sudden thought, justified by our dire 
extremity, flashed through my brain—it 
was at best a forlorn hope. Quickly I bent 
over Erio, snatched the hunting knife from 
his belt, and cut loose the nearest pony. 
With an almost human cry ef pain the poor 
animal galloped off . with the ravenous pack 
after it. A few strides only, and it was sur­ 
rounded, overpowered, clown; and the last 
sounds we heard ere the welcome lights of 
Stor Aswan came in sight were cur baffled 
enemies growling anti fighting over the 
remains of my gallant little steed. In was a 
cruel sacrifice, hut necessity knows no law, 
and by it we were saved. 


A LA V A W H IR L P O O L . 


A S tran g e D iscovery M ade in a N ew 
M exico Cave. 


[San Francisco Chronicle.] 
A party who has been exploring the 
crater of lava beds about 2o miles south­ 
west of Albuquerque has returned, and 
vouoh for the truthfulness oi the story re­ 
lated by J. A. Beaton and R. W. Loudon. 
These two gentlemen stated that on their 
way to the Mainais they m et a Mexican 
who volunteered for a few dollars to go and 
show them what he knew about the crater, 
As a general thing the Mexicans are super­ 
stitious and shun the vicinity of the lava 
beds, but this mau agreed toga He piloted 
th* Albuquerqueans to a cave on the high­ 
est point, through cracks in the floor of 
which a warm vapor ascended. Viewing 
the surroundings for a few seconds, the 
men were startled by a low,rumbling sound, 
like distant thunder, and the lava beneath 
their feet trembled. 
Tile Mexican fled immediately to the 
open air, but before the gentlemen could 
realize it a portion of the bottom of the 
cave fell, and they with it, into intense 
darkness. 
Neither was injured, but the 
ground upon which they fell seemed to 
sway to and fro. Fortunately one of the 
party find a candle aud some matches, and 
after innumerable attempts to light It the 
candle was made to burn. 
When light was obtained a lake of water, 
black as pitch, lay at their feet, while the 
opposite shore appeared to be moving from 
right to left. It seemed that they had 
landed on a floating island or a huge mass 
of lava which has probably been eddying 
around in th is strange whirlpool for centu­ 
ries. The Mexican soon returned to the 
mouth of the cave, and lewericg lariats, by 
the aid of their horses pulled the impris­ 
oned explorers out of their bondage and to 
the surface once more. Another party is 
being organized and will visit the crater. 


A T ip to a C orrespondent. 
[Pike’* Peak Herald.] 
Gluck, the celebrated pianist,used to take 
his piano out of doors to play, and we sug­ 
gest that you follow his example. Take it 
away outdoors, the further the better, The 
summit of Pike’s Peak m ight do very well 
for a starter, and then if anyone objects 
kill him, Annie, kill him! You certainly 
have some rights that the neighbors are 
bound to respect. 


L ong M easure. 


[Roman B lblloihek.] 
“It strikes me you have got the longest 
miles in the world,” said a pedestrian, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
“No,” answered the intelligent native, 
taking his pipe from his m outh; "ii isn’t tbs 
fault of tbe miles, but esth er were making 
the road they ran short of milestones, so 
they only put one down for every two 
miles.” 


SOMETHIN!} ABOUT TEA. 


It Came First from Java, 
and Not from China. 


Enirmeus 
Prices 
that 
Were 
Ole* 
Charged fir tbe Drag. 


Fifty Shillings Per Pound Was Paid 
During the Eeign of Charles IL 


[London Standard.] 
Contrary to the popular impression, we 
did not receive our first supplies of what 
was then known as "chaw,” and drunk out 
of "silver porringers," from China, but from 
Java, which, until the Dutch obtained pos­ 
session of the island, was an English settle­ 
ment. Tbe commerce in the herb could 
not, however, have been great, for at first 
the price ranged from £0 to Bio per pound. 
Even during the reign of Charles ll. and 
his brother it was disposed of at from 15s. 
to 50s., according to quality, the duty pay­ 
able on every gallon of the beverage sold 
in the coffee houses being eightpence. 
In 
the reign of William and Mary it was fur­ 
ther burdened with an import duty of 4s. 
per pound aud 5 per cent, of the value, and 
during the next century, when the average 
price was His., the Imports mounted up to 
fully 200 per cent, on the value of the 
commoner qualities. 
The tea trade was, however, in that era a 
comparatively small branch of commerce, 
being mainly a monopoly in the hands of 
the East India Company, it was when the 
consumption increased enormcnsly, while 
tbe business of supplying the demand was 
not too much subdivided, that it Decame 
and continued so remarkably lucrative, 
The prices were not high enough to be pro- 
hiDitorv, and yet were sufficiently good to 
Eermit of a Handsome profit to grower, 
uvers, brokers and sellers. 
This is no 
lougei the case. The people who expect 
to live by the traffic have multiplied out of 
all proportions to their customers, with the 
inevitable result that prices have been 
whittled down to a figure which admits of 
little margin. In China—so it is affirmed 
by those in a position to know—a suicidal 
attem pt has been made by the native grow­ 
ers to recoup themselves for falling prices 
by more slovenly manufacture and even by 
flagrant adulteration. This, at least, is the 
verdict of a body so well qualified to pro­ 
nounce on the evidence before them as the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce. 
A fact even more conclusive is that while 
the exports of China tea have fallen off 
enormously, those of the newer tea-pro­ 
ducing districts have increased in an in­ 
verse ratio. It is known that between 1801 
and 1880 the export decreased by 24,000,- 
000 pounds, while that of Indian and Cey­ 
lon teas increased by nearly 35,0o0.000, and 
since then the disparity has been even 
greater. Thus it is obviously useless for 
China any longer to regard herself as able 
to control tbe tea trade of the world, or to 
conduct herself as if she were the prime 
producer. She may be fortunate, indeed, if 
india, Ceylon and Java leave her the second 
place in the struggle tor supremacy. 
The planters of Assam were the first to 
work their gardens on the principles of 
scientific high farming, and now they are 
reaping their reward. But of all the com­ 
petitors 
who 
have disputed the China 
monopoly, Ceylon is likely to prove the most 
formidable, though she entered the field so 
recently that tea was only regarded as a 
likely crop when the destruction of their 
coffee plantations compelled the owners of 
estates to try other products. Now, thanks 
to the experience or India with which the 
planters began, and to the advantages of 
climate and soil, the export of Ceylon tea is 
increasing year by year, while the Quality, 
taking oue season with another, is of a de­ 
cidedly high standard. 
'These countries are. however, only two, 
if the two most vigorous, of Chiua’s rivals. 
Japan has long dealt largely in green tea, 
and seems determined to grow a great deal 
more. now that, the Western m arkets are 
open to her traders. Ton iuin and Cochin- 
China are never likely to prove serious com­ 
petitors for our custom, their tea being of 
an inferior brand, but Ja ra is not fulling 
behind in the race, aud all the hill countries 
of India—Assam, 
Dubra-Dun, Kumaun, 
Darjiling, Cachar, Kuugra, 
Hazard aah, 
Chittagong, the Tara! and the Nilghiris— 
are extending their operations in black tea. 
Natal has been demonstrated to be a tea- 
growing region, and there are grounds for 
believing that the West Indies,the Southern 
United States, Brazil, Fiji, Australia and 
even the South of Europe can produce fair 
marketable leat. 
b u t tnere are other elements besides 
quality which enter into tho tea-growing 
industry, and the first of them is cheap 
labor. 
We must remember that in India 
and China A laborer capable of picking aud 
firing leaf may be bad for from twopence to 
sixpence a day, and that it is difficult for 
any other countries to enter into competi­ 
tion with regions where a primary margin 
of profit is so fully ensured as in those por­ 
tions of the East. It would be idle to at- 
tem pt the appraisement of the different 
qualities of these teas. 
Apart from tbe 
fact that those best 
qualified to form 
an 
opinion rarely 
come 
to 
the task 
with 
a judicial 
mind, 
a great deal 
must be allowed for individual tastes. 
but 
most 
tea 
drinkers 
prefer 
the 
cheaper Indian and Cingalese teas to the 
ordinary "chops” 
from China, while it 
cannot be honestly contended that in nicety 
of preparation the latter are comparable 
with the former. It is equally undeniable 
th a t’ the finer kinds of China tea possess 
distinctive qualities which have not yet 
been mutated by any other growth, and so 
long as Russia keeps her taste for the 
dearest “chops” of Oongnu so long will the 
F lowery Land find a good m arket for her 
produce. As soon as the Siberian railway 
is completed this trade is likely to largely 
increase, and lf ever China is wise enough 
to permit foreigners to sot up tea-curing 
establishments in the interior and to build 
railways, so that the present transit dues 
which handicap her products can be mini­ 
mized, she may once more be able to hold 
her own in the competition. 


T H E H E R M IT ’S P R O PH E C Y . 


Some P o rtio n s of I t H ave A lready 
Been R em arkably Fulfilled. 
In August, 1857, the Bavarian Allgemeine 
Zeitung printed a remarkable prophecy 
which had been made by an old hermit 
many years before. 
In it the rise of Napoleon IU. was clearly 
outlined, as was also tbe Austro-Prussian 
and the Franoo-Frussiau wars an#the Com­ 
mune of Paris. He told how the death of 
Pope Pius would occur in 1876 or 1877, and 
how it would be fellowed by a Turko-Rus- 
sian war. being but slightly wrong in either 
prediction. 
He said that Germany would have three 
emperors in one year before the end of the 
century, which was verified to the letter. 
He missed it oue. at least, in the number of 
United States presidents that were to die 
by assassination, which was remarkably 
close, to say tbe least. 
He said that when the twentieth century 
opened, M anhattan Island and the whole of 
New York city would be submerged in the 
waters of the Hudson, Hast river and tile 
bay; Cuba will break in two, and the west 
half aud the city of Havana find a watery 
resting place. 
Florida aud Lower California will break 
loose from the mainland ana carry their 
load of human freight to the bottom of the 
sea. 
The 25th is to be the last of the United 
States presidents, aud Ireland is to be a 
kingdom and England a republic by the 
end of the century. 
The United brutes is to be divided, and 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City. New Or­ 
leans, St. Louis, Washington and Boston 
are to be made capitals. There should be 
some consolation to the Mormons in this, if 
not for the other parts of our great Union. 
To return to Europe: The eud of the cen­ 
tury will not find either Italy or France 
upon the maps, and Berlin will have been 
totally destroyeu by an earthquake. 


D ivorced from a Dead H usband. 


[Courier Journal.] 
The rare ceremony ef divorcing a woman 
from her dead husband, according to the re­ 
quirements of the old Mosaic law, took place 
recently in Louisville, in the B’Nai Jakob 
synagogue. The woman was Mrs. J. Levin, 
whose husband was killed by tramps last 
summer. She had no children, aud the old 
laws of the orthodox .Jews is that in such a 
case I he dead man’s eldest brother is to marry 
the widow and raise up children to the de­ 
ceased. Mrs. Levin, however, did not de­ 
sire to marrv Moses Levin, her husband’s 
brother, nor he her. Accordingly she must 
be divorced from her dead mate. The cere­ 
mony can only be performed by twe ortho­ 
dox Jewish rabbis acting in conjunction. 
As these could not be found in Louisville, 
thee were imported from Chicago for the 
occasion. An admission fee of 26 oents was 
charged and quite a number of persons 
witnessed tho remarkable ceremony. 


Sufficient Reason. 
[Terre Haute Express.] 
Mrs. W ickw ire-I never want to go to 
another concert with you. You sat there 
just like a wooden man. 
Wickwire—Well, no wonder, I was bored. 
It was three days after this conversation 
that Mrs. Wickwire surprised her husband 
bv suddenly remarking; "Oh. I see now. 
Wooden bored.” 
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TWO MEN’S BRIDE; 
on, 
The Millions of Mobell. 


W ritten for The Boston Globe 
By DION BOUCICAULT 
fCOFYMGHT, 18*0] 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER. 
Albert and Hester Deice, man and wife. 
Bee in an Italian restaurant in New York 
■William Mobell, a rn i I lion u ai re. Deice hints 
at a scheme to become possessed of Mobell’s 
millions. 
Deice, who is a physician’s assistant, ex­ 
plains that Mobell is affected with an incur­ 
able tiisease and cannot lire oyer two years 
longer, and suggests that he introduce Hes­ 
ter, who is a beautiful young woman, to the 
bachelor millionnaire as his widowed sister- 
in-law with a view to her marrying him. 
Hester, through her blind infatuation for 
Deice, is willing and the couple are intro­ 
duced and bec ime w ell a' attainted. The 
chapter leaves the three in a box at the 
theatre, whither they have gone on Mobell’s 
invitation. Mr. Mobell hints that he can 
place Hester in a position of luxurious ease. 
He asks Albert’s permission to offer mar­ 
riage to Hester, is granted it. and in a ro­ 
mantic scene is accepted by Hester. When 
Deice and his wife are at home, the infatu­ 
ated woman promises that her part of the 
bargain shall be fulfilled. 
The three, at Mr. Bell’s invitation, visit a 
fashionableracecour.se. The kind-haarted 
millionnaire, to please Hester, backs her for 
$60 in a bet against Hilaegarde, which her 
husband hints to her to make. The horses 
are almost at the finish. 
Hilcegarde wins and Mobell pays Albert 
the money, in the course of a delicious 
lunch prepared by Hester, while Mobell be­ 
comes more charmed every m om ent She 
tells a seemingly ingenuous story of her 
life, ending pathetically with: “And is it 
true? Couldu't you live without me?” 
A New York newspaper contains the fob 
lowing item: “Among the passengers on 
the Alaska were Mr. and Mrs. W illiam 
Mobell. 
'I he 
happy 
and 
distinguished 
couple have been spending their honey­ 
moon in Europe, where a continental trip 
of ie months has tended to improve the 
health of the bridegroom. We understand 
that a more extended tour through Egypt 
and Syria was in contemplation, but an in­ 
teresting event is expected, and Mr. Mobell 
desired the heir, or the heiress, to his vast 
wealth should be born on American soil.” 
Albert, now Dr. Deice, really a skilful physi­ 
cian. recently appointed surgeon-in-chief of 
the Magdalen Hospital, visits the returned 
couple at the Windsor Hotel. Hester ex­ 
plains that in London, during Mobeli’s 
absence, at the sight of a certain letter, she 
received a severe shock, and a dead infant 
was born. 


CHAPTER V II.-C ontinttkd. 
"Dead I” hissed out AU ert. "What cursed 
luck!” and after a few turns in the room.be 
stopped to gaze out of the window. 
“I don’t know what instinct prompted me 
to conceal this misfortune, or how I suc­ 
ceeded in doing so: but I do believe it was 
in some part a desire to spare Willie. 
His 
heart was so fixed, so enwrapt in this ex­ 
pected heir. that I felt if he learned what 
had happened I should suffer a double be­ 
reavement. 
The shock might kill him. 
Thus at first I delayed telling him the truth. 
and then I dared not. But it is so terrible 
to be obliged to listen to his h o p es-h is 
plaus-and accept his devoted care, know­ 
ing what I know; then hi9 laugh, his happy 
laugh, stings me like the lash of a whip.” 
“Oh. here is the wine,” in erposed Deice, 
as the waiter brought in a bottle of Bur­ 
gundy. which the doctor scrutinized favor­ 
ably. Rejecting a glass he filled a tum­ 
bler and banded it to Hester. 
"What is it?" she inauired. 
“Cognac, by the quart ” replied Albert, as 
he tilled a bumper for himself. "Welt. Hes­ 
ter,” be sighed, "I suppose I have beard the 
worst of it.'”’ 
"No; I lear there is worse behind.” she 
answered. 
__ 
"The devil there is! What?” 
“Mobell has discovered some near rela­ 
tions, or rather they have discovered him,” 
Deice uttered an oath, to which he added. 
“Frauds1. Swindlers!” utterly oblivious of 
his own position, 
"That letter from Market Harboroueh,” 
continued Hester, "came from an attorney 
named Scott practising there in a small 
way. It seems he had married Susan Mobell, 
the daughter of Reuben's only brother John. 
It appears this John had married shortly 
before he sailed for New / ealand, where he 
expected to make a home for bis young 
wife. He died at Dunedin, leaving a widow 
and two children, infants. 
Scott subse­ 
quently married the girl. The other, a boy, 
bad disappeared. Mobell brought Scott to 
London with him when he returned. His 
discovery of these new claim ants on his 
affection seemed to fill bim with delight, in 
which he expected me to share. He brought 
Scott to dine at our botel, a bright shrewd, 
agreeaole little man. He sat next me, and 
from time to tim e I fancied his eyes were 
fixed on my face with a peculiar expression. 
I was not mistaken, for Mr. Mobell asked 
him what excited bis attention in so sin­ 
gular and obvious a maimer. 
" ’I hope.’ said Mr. Scott bowing to me. 
That my looks have not been offensive, but 
J 
have been trying to remember where I 
ave met Mrs. Mobell before, and I have 
inst observed an extraordinary resemblance 
between her and a Miss Graddon, who ap­ 
peared at the Theatre Royal, Northamp­ 
tonshire. about IO years ago.’ 
“ ‘As Mrs. Mobell will not be 23 until 
next March, and your Miss was. I presume, 
more than 12 years old at the period you 
mention —’ 
, 
" ’Oh. yes; quite, or nearly twenty,’ bast- 
fly put in the attorney. 
“ ‘And aa the ma.den name of mjr wife 
was Marfree’— I saw the expression of 
doubt still lingered across the eyes of the 
attorney, so I resolved at once upon a bold 
stroke. 
“ ‘Mr. Scott,’ I said, turning to Mobell., h p 
evidently a very remarkable skill in recall­ 
ing persons to his memory. I could not 
have deemed it possible. The lady he sa w on 
the stage at Northamptonshire was my elder 
sister, who bore I have beard, both in ex­ 
pression of face and voice, a striking like­ 
ness to me. Her hair, however, was many 
shades darker.’ 
" ’So it was,’ chimed in Mr. Scott, very 
eagerly: ’that was what puzzled me,’ 
“ ‘Why, Hester, you never alluded to this 
sister of yours,’ cried Mr. Mobell. 
" And 
I 
beg, William,’ I interposed 
Quietly, looking aside to conceal a tear, 
’that you also never allude to her.’ A mo- 
m ein of silence ensued, then I rosesuddenly 
and left the table, entering the inner and 
adjoining room, as if to conceal an irrepres­ 
sible emotion. H eft the door slightly ajar, 
to hear what followed. 
“ I am very sorry. Mr. Mobell, said Scott, 
in a low voice ‘if my unfortunate memory 
bas opened old wounds in the breast of your 
wife. M ss Graddon bore the reputation of 
being a very loose girl—a very black sheep, 
in fact: and I ain not surprised—’ 
“ ‘Say no more, my clear cousin, said 
Mobell; you can understand, as I do. how 
the purest and most modest of women, for 
such is my wife, must feel—’ 
‘“ Oh, dear! I am so sorry. I hope you 
forgive m e!’ interposed the poor little man, 
and so the incident ended.” 
After a pause, during which Albert filled 
his glass, he asked: 
..................... 
“When does Mobell expect the birth of his 
child to take place?” 
"In about a month or six weeks,” replied 
Hester. 
“Very good: every arrangement shall be 
m ade-you will insist on my services as 
your medical attendant.” 
“You?” whispered Hester, fixing her eyes 
intently upon him. 
"Yes; and it will be a boy.” he replied, 
g 
rossing his hand on her shoulder. “In- 
eed, Hester, we have gone too far in this 
business to be nice about details. I am chief 
surgeon at the Magdalen asylum, where 20 
to 30 births occur daily: nothing is more 
easy than to remove one of the bailies, tell­ 
ing the mother it was still boro, or had died 
within a few hour of its birth. That child 
will be conveyed by me here—you under­ 
stand?” 
"Yes,” whispered Hester, faintly. 
You 
mean I should represent—.” 
"Exactly! Mo. ell cannot last six months, 
so what earthly difference can it make to 
him? He has what your letters describe. 
He is in the last stages of his Incurable dis­ 
ease. By the conditions of old Reuben’s 
will Which I have seen in the register’s 
office, should a child be born to William, 
such child becomes heir to the estate. From 
the moment of its birth he retains only a 
life interest in his property. He is. in fact, 
only a trustee. 
. 
.. 
"But,” whispered Hester, if it bo discov­ 
ered that I am not his wife 
. 
"There is no limitation in the description 
of the child. The words, ‘lawfully begotten,’ 
usually employed, are not uses. Besides, 
what proofs of oui? marriage can be pro­ 
duced? Let them say you passed as my 
w ile in England. What of that? We were 
married in an obscure registry office Iii 
Bermondsey. 
Tee 
witness, was an old 
woman, the landlady of the lodging-house 
whero wo lived in Greenwich? Who can 


Identify tho Florence Marfree that signed 
that reg! ter with Hester Mobell ?” 
At this moment the door was suddenly 
opened, and Hester who faced that side of 
the room pressed warningly the hand of 
Deice 
He was bending over her. bolding 
her hand in both of his. With admirable 
coolness he did not turn, but drew out his 
watch, continuing to hold her by the wrist 
as Mot>eU advanced and sank breathless 
into a e air beside the conch on which his 
wife lay. while Albert continued to mark 
her pulse. Ho replaced her hand on the 
coverlet, and then turned calm ly to greet 
the millionnaire. 
“You are heartily welcome hack. Mobell, 
but I am sorry to see you still suffer.” 
"Oh, I am better.” gasp# t the invalid, 
“Dr. i main, whom I consulted is l ondon, 
assured me I might, with care, last till i 
reached a good old age. My uncle Reuben, 
who was similarly affected, died at SI. I 
have only to avoid all bodily exertion and 
mental excitem ent, especially mental ex­ 
citem ent But watched by such a loving 
nurse as my noster, and guarded by your 
indefatigable 
skill I have no aporeheu- 
sio n -” 
During this effusion Deice had quietly 
been occupied m unbuttoning Mobell’s rest 
as he lay back panting in the chair, a stafo 
of breath brought on by his clim bing one 
short flight of stairs. 
He stooped and 
pressed the side of his face against Mobell’s 
left breast then shifted his ear lower down 
on the chest. 
_ . 
.......................... 
"Why.” asked Deice, still holding the 
bodv of the sufferer clo ely pressed against 
his face “why did you not ase the elevator 
to reach this floor? 
Mobell drew a painful and deep breath 
before he coaid reply, laughing that he did 
aet think it worth while to wait for the 
bird cage to descend. He was impatient to 
greet his dear Albert Deice, while re­ 
storing the vest, with an affectionate ges­ 
ture reproved the invalid. 
‘ You find a e ail right, eh?” he asked, 
carelessly. 
. 
Albert smiled aud nodded approvingly, 
“Yes.” 
The experienced ear of the surgeon had 
found that dropsy in tho chest had com­ 
menced. and that fatal symptom was, in his 
estimation, all right 
“And how do you find Hester?” anxiously 
inquired the loving Husband. 
“Notso strong as I could wish, but the 
fatigue of the sea voyage may account for 
much. She must be kens quiet. 
The ex­ 
citement of returning to New York has af­ 
fected her nerves.” A 
this moment ber 
French maid entered with a salver piled up 
with letters and cards. Deice took it from 
her and placed it on the table. 
“I absolutely forbid her receiving any 
visits, or receiving any correspondence. Let 
your friends know that her condition re­ 
quires the greatest aud tenderest care.” 
As Deice turned to Hester he perceived 
that her conch was placed under a large 
mirror which reflected the room. Behind 
Moliell stood the French girl. A sm ile of 
singular significance passed across her face, 
which vanished as Albert turned quickly 
to scrutinize her features. 
“I think," he continued gently, "we can 
rely on your watchful and faithful obe­ 
dience to my orders, Vous vous appelez?” 
he added In her natire tongue. 
"Josephine, monsieur.” 
“Eli bien. Josephine je compte sur yous 
n'est ce pas?” 
“Monsieur est bien bon,” replied the girl, 
demurely. 
‘ Does she not understand English,” asked 
Deice. 
"Not a word,’’ replied Mobell. 
"I doubt that,” thought Deice: b ath e 
smiled on the girl and nodded to Josephine 
as she Jolt the room. Then turning to Mo­ 
bell he said: 
“Hare you no snuggery here where we 
can en or a cigar together?” 
Mobell asked bim to pass into an adjacent 
room, apologizing for its confusion, for it 
was full of baggage. Deice stooged over 
Hester to replace the shawls. He whis­ 
pered : "Does that girl suspect anything?” 
"No.” 
Are you sure? She is in constant atten­ 
dance upon you? 
"Yea 
“She understands English, though she 
denies it.” 
“You are m istaken.” 
"I hope so; but watch her. Be on your 
guard.” 
He followed Mobell into the waiting 
room. 
Closing the door carefully, he sat 
beside the millionnaire and took bis hand. 
"Mobell,” he said, "your wife Is in a 
critical state. I do not say I apprehend any 
immediate trouble, but the result of her 
present cHsis depends upon your courage 
and decision. 
She must be denied 
all 
visitors.” 
"No one shall be admitted to see her,” 
replied Mobell with tremulous eageraess. 
"I would have asked you to call in Mac­ 
kenzie to confirm my orders; but the ap­ 
pearance of a second medical man m ight 
convey to her the suspicion that she was in 
some danger. It would look like a consul­ 
tation land if Macken ie called for a third 
doctor. I do believe, knowing her sensitive 
nature, that the result m ight— 
“Oh! for Heaven’s sake!” 
cried 
poor 
Mobell. turnlug livid to his Ups. No! no! I 
am quito content with your presence. Yes! 
lf 
Yes! nobody but you. She is so weak; she 
does not sleep at night. I know she thinks 
she is dying, for I have seen her eyes fixed 
on me when she thought I was not observ­ 
ing her, and--and—sobbed the poor fellow. 
“I Know she was pitying me for her loss. 
She knows she is all the world to m e,” 
Albert Had detected on the mantel piece a 
small ounce bottle half full of a dark fiuid. 
h e took it up. it was labelled Tinct. Digit, 
poison. He poured lo drops into a glass, 
adding thereto some water. Mobell swal­ 
lowed it eagerly, and then my back breath­ 
ing quickly, while Deice watched him nar­ 
rowly. The perspiration poured in torrents 
from his hair. 
"Don’t-d o u ’t tell her,” gasped the suf­ 
ferer, “but this pain I suffered in London 
comes again, and the doctor there seemed 
to fear that more than the—the—pai—” 
"What pain?” inquired Deice. 
Mobell described 
it, while spasms of 
agony convulsed his face. From an inside 
packet Albert produced a small morocco 
case, and selected from it a little slight sil­ 
ver instrument. He prepared it by charg­ 
ing it from a minute vial, and then opening 
the vest aud shirt bosem of the patient, 
with a quicK. steady band he punctured his 
breast in two places, pressing his Huger sub­ 
sequently over the little wounds lie had in­ 
flicted, and rubbing in the specks of blood. 
Mobell nodded his head silently, and after a 
few moments became subject to the power­ 
ful sedative introduced immediately to the 
organ. He relapsed into a state of insensi­ 
bility. 
“Angina.” murmured the surgeon ; “and 
just in time to get my work in before that 
devil had taken hold. He will do now.” he 
continued, exam ining the pulse of Mobell. 
“But. by Jove, if my cautious doubts, ex­ 
pressed so (artfully, produce such a catas­ 
trophe. what would the truth execute upon 
him. if he came to know it? lit), 122, but 
strong and even.” ho continued, replacin . 
the arm he held and drawing over the 
patient a railway rug. 
‘ Confound it, I must remain here until 
this attack is over.” said he impatiently, as 
he threw himself on a chair, took up a new 
novel on a criminal subject. of course, m 
which he soon became interested. 


CHAPTER VHI. 


AN H EIR FOR THE MILLIONS. 
During the three weeks subsequent to 
the arrival in New York the health of Hes­ 
ter underwent a manifest change. She re­ 
gained her strength aDd spirits. Her in­ 
fatuated husband seemed to feed on tbese 
signs of restoration, and his once weakling 
nature became 
invigorated 
by it. 
He 
ascribed it all to Deice; and be was unhap­ 
pily right, for the woman loved the surgeon 
so passionately that she drew vital sus­ 
tenance from his presence blind to the 
fact that she was closely watched by Jo­ 
sephine; not a movement of her face, not a 
tone of her voice escaped the quick black 
eyes of the maid, who recorded carefully 
every scrap of evidence. 
At this period, that is, three weeks after 
the arrival of Mobell, the agent of the mines 
in Missouri wrote requesting his presence at 
Middleburg, in that state, as the directors 
of the mines were getting into trouble, and 
the interests still held by Mobell were con­ 
siderable; in fact there was a plan on foot 
to denress tim shares aud freeze bim out. 
He showea the letter to his wife, who be­ 
came e tremely urgent that he should go; 
it would be a matter of from four or five 
days at most and the matter involved too 
large a part of his property to be neglected. 
Deice wu8 consulted, and he assured the 
m illliorinane that lie could with perfect 
ease of mind devote two or three weens to 
this excursion. 
And if the impending 
event was the only consideration he might 
safely feel assured that this woald not 
occur in five or six weeks. 
So Mobell started for the West 
Deice ac­ 
companied him to the depot of the Pennsyl­ 
vania railroad In Jersey City, and after see­ 
ing him comfortably fixed rn the drawing­ 
room in the Pullman car on the St. Louis ex­ 
press he stood affectionately by him uutil 
the train began to move then leaping on 
the platform cried inwardly, “Thank God! 
That is a duke I never expected.” and be 
hurried back to the Windsor Hotel to report 
to his fair accomplice the success of their 
scheme. 
Three days after the departure of Mobell 
the following telegram reached him: 
W illiain Mobell, Hotel Middleburg, Mo.—A thou­ 
sand congratulations. Two hoars ago your son was 


born. Hestsr has been very brave, and suffered bat 
little. It was sudden. Ttie child is strong and full 
of lift. Hester sends you her love, and requires 
only your presence to feel entirely happy. 
a. d, 
This despatch, composed with much cau­ 
tion announced with t ase words calcu­ 
lated to deprive the news of emotional 
shock. It was delivered to Mobell while he 
was seated at breakfast with his agent, to 
whom he silently passed it over out th# 
glow of happiness that overspread his face 
brought an unwonted color to his cheek. 
“There is nothing to detain you here be­ 
yond today.’’ remarked the man of business, 
retu ning the te.egram. 
“lf there were. I should disregard it!” re­ 
plied Mobell. “Can I catch today’s eastern 
bound express?” 
"Only by taking a special to Burlington.” 
‘Now, my dear fellow,” said Mobell, ris­ 
ing. “will you order the special while I 
pack my things, and t ay the bill here?” 
The agent made tho best ot bis way to the 
depot, where Mobell soon .joined 
him. 
AV bile detained here for half an hoar, the 
following despatch was wired ahead. 
Mr*. Mobell, Windsor Hotel. New York—I am on 
my road home. Exnect me on Saturday at 8 a. rn. 
Let me have a wire addressed depot, Pittsburg, 
Penn., saying h o w yon are and how la our little 
Reuben. M r eternal gratitude to Albert. 
w. m. 
Hester belonged to that yery large class 
of women whose natures mar be said to Ira 
invenebrate; with whom love stands In 
place of moral principle, who having, as ti 
were no bai kbone to preserve erectness of 
moral posture ami a ord the spinal column 
around which the character is built, and by 
which all the rest of the being Is sustained. 
depend on the inspiration of sexual love to 
upraise and steady and direct their lives. 
The love of Hester for Albert Deice was ber 
whole 
existence; 
largely composed 
of 
fear, she crouched before his eyes like 
a dog. awaiting ber fate in 
his 
looks. 
eagerly obedient 
to his 
humors. 
One 
glance would send her to his heel or to 
cower in a cornel ; asm ile would bring her 
heart out with a bound to seek a caress. 
Such worm n are not responsible human 
beings. Hester w.i9 not all bad; she was 
helplessly weak 
If her life with Mobell 
had been miserable. It was not because she 
disliked her husband, but because Deice 
was not there, i »n her return to New York 
his presence filled u» the measure from 
which her thirsty soul quenched its fires. 
Deice tret Mobell at the depot. It was an 
eloquent meeting, if hands and eyes can be 
eloquent, un their road to the hotel the 
surgeon described the 
sadden 
seisure 
which surprised Hester, and called him at ‘J 
in toe morning from a rery critical case to 
which he was attending at the Magdalen 
Ho pital. His house surgeon was ill. ami 
his assistants had received leave of absence 
for that day. So he found him self alane in 
the discharge of his duties; but he left 
the wards and hastened to the Wind­ 
sor. 
It 
was 
most fortunate 
that 
he 
did so, as the infant was horn within an 
hour or less after bis arrival. Josephine 
bad been of so much assistance aud showed 
such devoted affection to Mrs. Mobell that 
he would have rewarded her handsomely, 
but he thought he m ight deprive him. Mo­ 
bell, of the pleasure. As he spoke the tears 
ran down the face of the poor dupe. who 
could only press the hand he held in grate­ 
ful acknowledgment of so much tender con­ 
sideration. 
Mobell sat beside the bed of nis wife. on 
which lay the infant heir to hts millions, 
where it bad been laid by the faithful and 
gentle Josephine with every care not to dis­ 
turb its slumbers. 
I d the adjoining room 
sat the wet nurse, for Hester was ordered by 
Dr. Deice not to nurse her child, her weak 
state of health rendered that office injurious 
both to mother and child. 
Josephine stood 
by the couch; Deice 
watching her closely as Mohall stooped over 
the child to kiss it: for a moment she raised 
her eyes to meet the eyes of the surgeon, 
but hers were inscrutable; and he was un­ 
able to decipher the strange smile that 
passed like a dream across her lips, reveal­ 
ing her pink gums and teeth exquisitely 
white and even as those of a young dog. 
Deice drew a deep breath; for he was 
aware instinctively that she knew or at 
least suspected, too much for his peace of 
mind. and perhaps for his safety. Quietly 
and with bis ineffable professional smite, 
he appeared to contemplate with overflow­ 
ing satisfaction the family picture before 
him. But hts mind was far away. 
How did he stand? What could be proved 
against him? lf the registry of his mar­ 
riage with Hestercould be discovered, hers 
was the offence of bigamy. He had no 
criminal share in that. She, fearing the 
consequence of confessing the death of her 
own child, would be a fatal blow to her 
husband had asked him, Deice, to be her 
silent. ina< tire accomplice in substituting 
the infant, under the condition that at the 
death of the millionnaire the whole affair be 
avowed to his legitimate heirs. He, Deice, 
would draw out a paper with these partic­ 
ulars made clear, which signed by Hester, 
would tend to mitigate any blame attaching 
to an imposture, intended to prolong the 
life of the dupe. but without any intent to 
commit a fraud under the imposture. 
"fiood! that will reconcile matters and 
will look tolerably straight 
The chief 
blame would attach to Hester, and if some 
dirt clung to her skirts, the risk was slight 
compared with the stakes! Nothing ven­ 
ture, nothing win!” 
He could 
square 
Josephine, no doubt, of that? After the 


house of Deice, on Madison avenue, of 
which he had now taken possession, and 
oi l Mackeu/ie. who was familiar with 
the premises, felt proud that his assistant 
■ hould be so handsomely lodged. As he 
drove away a messenger boy stool I by and 
handed him, presently, two letters. The 
first he opened contained these words: 
Ay#/ la bout* de me contactor quelquee momenta 
en partloaller cot apres midi? 
Jo sitrH isa. 


part you assign to me In your fertile imagin- 
ation 
I ara quite curious to hear that.” 
. I / r Deice I hare seen your courage and 
skill when death stared out of Mobell’s face 
into yours. I have seen you do battle with 
so much calmuess when my heart quailed 


The other wag from Hester: 
William b u had a tevsre attack—one of the w orst 
I have witnessed. Pray come at ones. I have Just 
given him th# medicine you left for him to take to 
any sadden emergency. He teems to suffer less, hu t 
he is almost insensible. Come quick. 
nrSTF.lt. 


death of Mobell. his widow would go to 
of the 
Europe; he would be named one 
executors, perhaps the only one. After a 
decent interval ne would follow her: and 
they would soon be lost to sight aud to 
social interest. 
A month has elapsed since the return of 
the Invalid, whose strength seemed to be­ 
token that he had signed a new lease of 
life. The livid pallor that had character­ 
ized his complexion had given wav to a 
healthier tone. He had gained seven pounds 
in weight, and lost more than that weight 
that used lob e incumbent on his spirits; 
all due to the race sent watchfulness of Dr. 
Deice, who had replaced the depleting drug 
digita is, witlt a preps ation of nitro-glyce- 
rine and strophanthus. The medjpal pro­ 
fession began to notice the case orNlr. Mo­ 
bell. whose eloquent pra'ses of the young 
doctor’s skill seemed to be a welcome sub­ 
ject, in which his wife was obliged to ciieck 
the excitem ent of his enthusiasm. The 
baby had been christened, receiving the 
names of Reuben Albert Dolce Mobell. 
The day after this event. Deice received 
a letter from Messrs. Curtis Sc Treewood, 
solicitors, Nassau street, requesting him to 
call at their o lice. He knew this hrm to be 
the legal advisers of Mobell. 
On entering 
the office, he was speedily ushered into the 
private sanctum of Mr. Curtis 
who in­ 
formed him that his client, wishing to 
tender to the doctor a special and adequate 
token 
of 
tile obligation 
he 
felt 
to 
him for his attention to Mrs. Mobell, and 
his general devotion to him. Mobell. had 
purchased 
the 
house, 
furniture 
aud 
valuable 
medical 
libraiv 
of 
Dr. 
Gardiner, the celebrated principal of the 
Bellevue College of Surgeons, receatly de­ 
ceased and had made the acquisition in the 
name of Albert Deice. It was one of the 
best mansions on Madison avenue, and was 
fitted u p with every convenience for resi­ 
dent medical practice. It was also a feature 
iu the purchase, that the house bad, so to 
sneak, a very large clientele. This munifi­ 
cent gift was handed to Albert in tho form 
of the deeds, while the lawyer mentioned 
incidentally that this little piece of grateful 
extravagance cost the millionnaire $;t4 OOO. 
It is the highest fee you ever received. 
Dr. Deice, or that I ever heard of; but our 
client desires you should receive now what 
he intended to leave you as a bequest in his 
will 
He 
says,’’ 
continued the lawyer, 
smiling, "that ne wished to witness your 
en’oyment of his legacy.” 
“So.” thought Deice, “I am not to figure in 
that docum ent” 
“Ii s lie consulted yon.” asked Mr. Curtis, 
“as to your consent to act as One of his 
executors? I may add that I ain to be your 
c o lle a g u e : but be desires that you sh o u ld 
aet as guardian for his child and trustee for 
bis wife.” 
Deice bowed, lie could scarcely repress 
a smile as he thought how readily his 
victim was becoming his accomplice. It 
was a novel form of suicide, thought the 
aoctor. as he folded up the deeds. 
“Will you allow me to send them to 
your lawyer for you,” asked Mr. Curtis, 
courteously. 
' I thank you,” replied Deice, "but I have 
no lawyer.” 
“Happy man.” smiled Curtis, as he rose 
to meet the hand of the doctor. 
“I con­ 
gratulate you on having such a patient and 
such a friend. Good day. Mar it be many 
a day before we are called upon to meet as 
colleagues to administer this w ill.” 
"Amen!” replied Deice. 


CHAPTER IX. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Mr. Mobell continued apparently to re­ 
cover strength, to the surprise of Dr. Mac­ 
kenzie, who had casually seen him from 
time to time; for although he had relin­ 
quished his case into the care of his brill- 
liant young assistant, bis interest in it had 
reniainea deep. Unable to explain to him ­ 
self how the dropsical symptoms, gathered 
below tim region of the heart, had been 
resisted and beld in check, Deice, after 
some hesitation, showed the old p acti- 
tiouer 
an instrument he 
had 
invent­ 
ed 
for 
extracting 
or 
tapping 
the 
water where it was located in organs, or In 
the immediate neighborhood, which for­ 
bade the usual surgical process. It con­ 
sisted of several needles, like those used on 
sewing m achines only these were hollow. 
They were set within a dry cupping instru­ 
ment. so that when the air was as usual ex­ 
hausted a force of suction acted through 
tile hollow of the needles. 
When these 
were inserted into the spot containing the 
water the puncture was so small that they 
produced no danger to any organ ; but when 
water was encountered the suctive power 
was put on. ana the patient soon relieved. 
"You do not pretend, then that this toy 
produces a cure?” remarked the old doc­ 
tor, with a twinkle in his eye as he exam ­ 
ined the instrum ent 
“ You know as well as any one that the 
disease is incurable, but we can hold it in 
check until he dies of something else.” 
"And then claim we had cured him! Eh? 
What is the use of holding a diploma un­ 
less we practise diplomacy? Eh? h a h a !” 
and he 
laughed 
heartily 
between his 
asthmatic coughs as Deice assisted him 
into his carriage. 
This conversation took place in the new 


Bletted in her hurry and agitation, this 
note was scarcely legible. Deice returned 
to the house for bis hat, selected a law 
chemicals from his laboratory, examined 
his cases of Instruments and without wait­ 
ing for his carriage, he boarded a car which 
landed him at tho rear of the hotel. 
i he 
corridor outside the suite occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mobell was crowded with bellboys, 
waiters and chamliermaids, who soon dis­ 
persed when the form of Deice was seen 
boundin 
up the stairs. 
. . . 
„ 
delecting the chambermaid of that floor 
he Placed her as authority along with a bell 
boy, with orders that no Ona tie allowed to 
approach that apartment. That done he 
entered quickly. 
Mobell wag lying half undressed on the 
sofa. Josephine was fanning him; Hester. 
as pale as her bus banc, was kneeling onside 
him. He removed them both with a ges­ 
ture. Bending over the patient be felt the 
pulse listened to the action of the heart. 
"Give mo a handkerchief.” lie whispered. 
Josephine motioned to her mistress to re­ 
main while she swiftly and noiselessly ae a 
snake brought the Cambria 
Meanwhile 
Deice had, irotn a small pill box. pr dticed 
a crystal globule, lie introduced it into 
the handkerchief, and then crushing its 
contents, with which the cambric became 
saturated, he held it firmly over the open 
mouth of the panting sufferer. 
In less than one minute the rel ief cs me, 
for “The potent poison quite o’ercrowed 
the complaint. Model I opened his tearful 
eyes and fixed them on Deice. They con­ 
tained blessings which his lips had not the 
power to utter. 
“Go away to the other side of the room. 
I am about to fill the air about this spot 
with a spray which he alono may inhale. 
“But you? How about 
ourself?” urged 
Hester, in a whispered tone of anxiety. 
"Oh. never mind me. Order me some 
strong coffee. Josephine; they a ways keep 
it ready. I shall only risk a headache.’ 
and he produced a small spray, fountain 
with which he impregnated the air around. 
•What is ii?" said Hester. 
Josephine turned at the door. 
"Well, if you must know, it is morphine 
and another drug more deadly. But there 
is no help for it; he is in danger,” he added, 


Deice ycould have seen the look that 
passed across the faecal Josephine, what a 
world of wonder it woiml ha\ e revealed to 
him, For one moment the girl was trans­ 
figured. Her soul rushed into her eyes. Her 
secret was ou t She loved him. 
When sho returned with the coffee Mobell 
was breathing quietly, peacefully. 
The 
crisis had passed. She tilled the cup. ap­ 
proached Deice with it-h e r eyes asked for 
a reply to her letter. He bowed slightly, 
then directed a glance toward the door; she 
obeyed the command and retired. 
It may be asked why Deice did not leave 
his victim in the grip of the Destroyer. 
When he entereu the room and stood by the 
couch on which Mobell lay helpless he knew 
there was not an hour’s life in him. W’hv 
interfere with Providence? 
“ Why? Because he stood face to face 
with his prolessional antagonist, Death. 
Because the athlete of science saw his foe 
defiant, and the instinct of hts genius 
moved him to give battle. He forgot his 
sordid personal interests. 
Mobell became 
the object of a struggle in which skill and 
science were the game of Life. 
“He will do now " said Deice to Hester. 
“He will sleep for two or three hours, lf he 
should refer to this seizure treat it as lightly 
as possible.” 
"He en overt much better health during 
our stay in Europe.” said Hester. 
“The 
clim ate of southern Franco agreed with 
him .” 
“Nonsense,” rejoined Deice, “this is his 
native clime. He may as well die b oreas 
elsewhere,” 
he whispered. 
"Good day. 
How is our little Reuben?” 
"He is in Josephine’s room,” replied Mrs. 
Mobell, looking away. 
"I will look in there as I pass. W hat is 
the number?” 
"Twenty one at the end of the passage.” 
He left ber. He entered the room of the 
lady’s maid, who rose to receive him and 
closed the door, and turning she pointed 
to a chair, inviting him to be seated. 
"Inutile, mademoiselle!” he objected, as 
lie examined his watch. 
"II faut que je 
m ’en aide: je n’aique trois minutes.” 
“Excuse me. Monsieur,” replied Jose­ 
phine in excellent English, permeated by a 
slight French inflection rather than an ac­ 
cent. "My business with you will require 
more than three, more than 30 minutes,” 
as she seated herself on the 
bed 
and 
smoothed her skirts with calm propriety. 
"uh,oh! nous cachous notre jeu?” said 
Deice. "What is your little game? Why 
this11 mystery?” 
“lf I have concealed my game." said 
Josephine, "It was to enable me to watch 
and discover yourn 
I hold the winning 
cards doctor; let us play it cartes sur 
table.” 
“Go on,” replied Deice, desirous of ascer­ 
taining how much or how Ii Ie she knew. 
"Pardon.” said the girl. Rising, aud going 
to the door, she opened it. 
Une of the 
chambermaids was employed in the adjoin 
ing room; her broom and dusters lay at the 
open door. 
“I think.” continued Josephine, “we had 
better pursue our conversation in Fiench. 
"which I find you speak with perfection.” 
"As you please.” answered Dolce, with a 
smile, and the rest of the interview passed 
in that language. 
"Although madame used every precau­ 
tion to hide the misfortune which happened 
to her in London. I was perfojtly aware of 
her condition. It may not surprise you 
therefore, that my curiosity was awakened 
by the comedy played by her with so much 
skill and success, so far as Monsieur Mo­ 
bell was concerned, but you sen I was not 
blind by infatuation, and, besides, I was 
behind the scenes. So I enjoy the comedy 
which I play on madame by which she was 
deceived, and I await with poignant sus­ 
pense the conclusion of the play, of which 
this incident in London was evidently only 
the first act. 
"We arrive in New York and then you 
appear on the scene! Here was a new com­ 
plication. After two days. I see very easily 
that you have been at one time the lover of 
madame; hut whatever may have been the 
feeling you once entertained for her. it 
lives no longer. Alas! it is not so with her. 
If your former relations hare mot been re­ 
sumed it has not been ber fault. So far all 
wan clear. 
A our mistress had taken M. 
Mobell tor his rnonev.” 
‘‘Stop mademoiselle, you are m istaken! 
Atour mistress was never mine. 
Remove 
that impression from your mind. She was 
the widow of mv brother.” 
'H um !” ejaculated Josephine, iu English, 
nearly closing her 
eyes and regarding 
Deice askance, with a 
mocking smile. 
"L’unn empeeha pas l’autre.” But I pro­ 
ceed. M. Mobell goes away to the wiles. 
Then I know not why, but I feel tho ap­ 
proach of some catastrophe. Now. whence 
will it come? I read it in the face of 
madame. 
But 
what 
is about to hap­ 
pen*? 
One 
night—nay—it 
is 2 in the 
morning, 
when 
all 
in 
the 
hotel 
is 
asleep. Madame is taken ill. A call Is sent 
for messenger boy. Ile go to your house. 
You are not there. 
He pursue you to the 
hospital. He find you. You arrive. After 
you see and apeak with madame you seek 
me. AVhen I await outside iii the corridor 
iou tell rue that I may retire to rest-that 
the event is near, but not imminent. You 
would return again in a few hours, but 
madame m ust not be disturbed. Is it net so?” 
Deice made no reply, but a silent move­ 
ment of acquiescence. 
“As I knew the farce in which you were 
perform ingsoprominent a part,” she went 
on again in French, “I awaited develop­ 
ments, and, obedient to your request, I re­ 
tired to my room, of which I left open the 
door and turned down the gas. 
“Now began my breathless watch, breath­ 
less because my life was in my ears. ( ne 
hour, two hours so passed. At length I 
heard a foot upon the sta irs-it was yours. 
In 
the 
dim 
light 
you 
came 
up. 
A large cloak covered you. It had been 
raining, but as you opened the door of the 
apartment of madame the cloak, disturbed 
by your action, fell away and I saw you 
carried a basket aud I heard the impatient 
curse you uttered as your burthen was re­ 
vealed. I mention these trivial incidents 
to prove to you how closely you were 
watched. 
"I waited so long,I do not know how 
long, until you came to my room aud found 
me fast asleep. You called me to the bed­ 
side of my lady. Pillowed beside her lay a 
newly born infant. End of act the second. 
"You will agree with me that I acted mv 
part of a dupe with poi faction. My delight 
was well played, was it nut? You had no 
idea that when I found the room iu con­ 
fusion. and went so noiselessly about to re 
store things to some decent order my sole 
ob ect was the cloak which lay on the 
ground in the corner. I stooped to raise it. 
when you sharply told me to let it alone; 
but not before I natl felt the basket under its 
folds 
You called me to you and gave me 
directions and a prescription, which you de­ 
sired me to take personally across the street 
to the drug store facing tbe hotel. I did so. 
On my return the cloak aud basket had 
disappeared. You had availed yourself of 
my auseuce to carry them to your carriage 
which was in waiting. So in fine, that 
young gentlem an,” she added pointing to 
I he infant that lay sleeping in his pink and 
blue cot. beside her bed. "is a very innocent 
impostor. Poor little millionnaire. But he 
is a spic idid child,” Then raising ber eyes 
to the doctor’s face— 
"You picked a good one.” she said, with 
her sweetest smile. 
"And may I ask what personal interest do 
you propose to take in the private affairs of 
this family? And what inference do you 
pretend to draw from all this very interest­ 
ing romance, which I take it you woald find 
it difficult to sabVtantiate. if you wished to 
prove that it was founded upon fact? What 
interest have I, could I have, in playing the 


life. Aud I breathed a prayer to you to 
fotvive a suspicion I once entertained.” 
u h . A ou imagined perhaps that I m ight 
hare some interest in putting tbe poor 
feitow to rest ?” 
‘ Yes ” said Josephine frankly. “I did 
think so. but now I am at sea again. I be­ 
lieve you care now more for him than you 
do for her. I can only come to tho conclu­ 
sion that you desire to assure to her the m il­ 
lions of her husband; and to do this, an 
heir wa# necessary. Mobell is a condemned 
m an ; and by these means you risk your 
reputation, and perhaps your liberty, in the 
cause of one you have ceased to love. but 
to whom you once owed many happy davs. 
I did not think any man capable of such a 
sacrifice. It has reached the bottom of my 
! soul. 
And once more ihe secret of the 
french girl over”owed at her eyes; tears 
filled them as sho turned to conceal them 
bycares#i»g the infant. 
Deice turned to th* window to conceal a 
sm ile of triumph and collect his thoughts. 
In another moment she found him bending 
over her. 
“Josephine, you were right when you 
perceived H)at I no longer cared for Hester. 
But wily, if you penetrated so much, have 
you failed to discover a secret which con- 
cern* you more dearly than all the rest?" 
Me 
whispered the girl, as a deep flush 
covered her neck and face. 
Deice sat beside her and passed his arms 
around her lithe form, as she s arcely 
breathed "No! no!" but turned her face 
half towards him. So his lips m et hors. 
aao that long kiss placed a seal of silence 
there. 
Josephine from that day 
became his 
harpy slave. The passion of the girl was 
unbridled, knew no bounds. In the pres 
eace of ber mistress he was obliged to avoid 
ber eyes and to treat her with such excess­ 
ive harshness that Mobell ventured to 
remark his manner. That dav, Deice tak- 
the millionnaire aside, said to him: 
My dear fellow, you reprove me for my 
manner towards Josephine. You thought 
Yepnlsive. I meant it should be so. I do 
not like to talk of such things, and I beg 
you to keep secret what I am about to con­ 
fide to you. The gin has fallen in love with 
me, aud I have re ected her advan es. She 
Is so infatuated that I behave her to lie 
capable of any act of despair 
Indeed, she 
keeps me iu great anxiety as to what scene 
she may act. She Is jealous already of my 
devotion to you and Hester.” 
I will send her back to France.” cried 
Mobeli. 
“No. no! she would not go, and perhaps 
would create some scandal to my injury. 
I he reputation of a doctor Is not to be tri­ 
fled with, l et her be. Sho will got over it 
when she discovers that I am hopelessly in 
tensible to her charms.” 
Nevertheless, Josephine endured meekly 
the 
curt 
and 
rude manner exhibited 
towards her in the apartment of Mrs. Mo­ 
bell. because she knew that she would re­ 
ceive a loving compensation when the doc­ 
tor subsequently slipped 
into the little 
room at the end of the corridor, where his 
visit was presumably paid to little Reuben. 


CHAPTER X. 


PH. m a k k n z ik ’s p a t ie n t . 
The oater office of Dr. Makenzie. like that 
of most medical specialists of eminence, 
suggested the ante room of a tomb, whero 
hopelessly ailing persons tarried only for 
summonses to death. Some of the patients 
showed their mortal illness In their faces, 
as they sat waiting for interviews with the 
physician; and if the servant had said: 
“You, sir—please go in and expire.” or, 
“Your turn for demise, madam,” instead of 
merely ushering them into the presence of 
a mau paid to prolong their lives, It seemed 
as lf nobody would have been surprbed. 
Much of this impression of deathliness 
was due to imagination, no doubt, tor sev­ 
eral of the waiting dozen had only called 
with errands from patients, and others, of 
healthy aspect were seeking treatment be­ 
fore cure had become impossible. 
Brisk 
assistants o the chief expert came out of 
and went back into their separate rooms 
« 
d there was considerable liveliuossaniong 
d around those visitors who were really 
at the portal of a sepulchre, unco in awhile 
Dr. Makenzie himself emerged from his 
private office, and singled out o h o or another 
tor precedence. He broke the regular or­ 
der of the conferences as he pleased, being 
autocratic in that establishment, and find­ 
ing a pleasure, so it appeared, in breaking 
his ow ii rules. 
By chance he made one of those surveys 
the moment that Hester llelce-Mohell en­ 
tered. The brideof a millionnaire is a1 ways 
an interesting object, and in this instance 
tbe prettiness of the young woman was 
enhanced by elegantly befitting raiment. 
The do tor mot her half way across the 
floor aud took her directly into his room. 
This partiality was unanimously disap­ 
proved by the assemblage, and there was 
one witness of it who had a deeper interest 
than that of small resentment. He was 
i l l m a t 
I l a t n i l 
A a 
Iv a 
o t i f a e a . l 
‘ti We# It' 
Albert Deice. As he entered the htijtb 
room Hester made her exit without seeing 
him. He quickly w ithdraw al! placed him ­ 
self by an inside window of his employer’s 
apartment where he could overhear every 
word spoken. 
"I have come to talk with you about Mr. 
Mobell,” Hester said, taking a seat beside 
the big armchair of the physician. 
He 
nodded his bead and she continued: “I 
wish to tell you that I am aware how seri­ 
ous his case i s - that you regard him as in­ 
curable. New tell me frankly, can nothing 
be done to save his life ” 
“Nothing. Mrs. M obell-absolutely noth­ 
ing. It is a disease of the heart, a pro­ 
gressive discase, and it eau only hare a 
fatal termination. I am free to tell you 
this because he has now arrived at a condi­ 
tion in which any severe shock, mind or 
body either, might kill him. and by your 
care and watchfulness you may put off the 
end a little. I have already intimated to 
him. gradually, the nature of his inalaqr. 
in order to caution him against excite­ 
m en t” 
. 
"Is there nothing else to do?” 
“Nothing will avert tbe culmination of 
his disease, but it may be hastened or de- 
layed by you. Bruted him from anything 
troublous, make him light-hearted: devote 
yourself to defending him from any great 
excitem ent.” 
Tbe tense manner of the woman aston­ 
ished the physician, and her solemnity of 
tone still more amazed him. for it was like 
taking a vow under oath when she said: 
“In the sight of heaven I will do it faith­ 
fully.” Then, realizing that she bad be­ 
haved oddly, she quietly resumed: "AVhat 
do you recommend for the summer? It is 
almost the season when he habitually quits 
town for several months. .Shall we stay in 
the city. so as to keep him under your treat­ 
ment; or will you decide upon a resort bist 
suited to him ?” 
"Travel would be better, provided he 
could be under medical control.” 
“Your own?” 
"That is hardly possible. I shall go to 
Europe for July and August.” 
“ Why not take us along—or let us take 
you?” 
Dr. Makenzie was ordinarily outspoken, 
vet he did not like to say that lie would not 
give up any of the proposed respite lrom 
professional work. But he might as well 
have done so. for within five minutes the 
alert Hester comprehended him. 
"I can understand your objection,” she 
said, "and I think I can overcome it. How 
much is vour annual income?” 
“Oh. about $ 20,u00 clear. You seo, I can 
afford a vacation.” 
“But can you afford to decline pay equal 
to a whole year’s income tor two months of 
your tim e? I will give you 420,000, aud all 
your expenses, if you will travel with Mr. 
Mobell aud me for the summer. You are 
certain that he will die very soon. Now. I 
will enter into a formal agreement. 
You 
accompany us ostensibly for recreation, as 
our guest, aud Mr. Mobell would not Know 
OI our private arrangement.” 
She watched his face for indications of 
the effect ef her offer. He was sileut, aud 
she went on: 
“I will bargain to pay you $5000 a month 
tor every month that he liveu Oh. don’t 
im agine that I am heedless in this matter. 
I only seek to spend some of Mr. Mobell’s 
money in buying a little more of life for 
bim. Do not decide now. 
‘thin k it over 
and I will call again tomorrow.” 
To tile most complicated of medical ques­ 
tions Dr. Makenzie would have been able 
to give at least a non-committal answer, but 
to such a peculiar financial proposition he 
had nothing ready to say. 
He blandly 
bowed tho lady out and went on with his 
or laary work. 
Albert got to the hallway ahead of Hester 
and confronte her there. He was in a pal­ 
lor and palsy of rase. She knew at once 
that he had b en eavesdropping. Nothing 
iso could have so angered him. lie could 
not speak yet. but by a gestur he made her 
follow hun iuto the surgery where they 
were alone. Even then h 
said nothing, 
but waited for her to begin. 
Sh 
was 
fright ned. yet she spoke without betraying 
any alarm. 
“AVeil.” she said. “I suppose you wish to 
know why I don’t Jet Mr. Mobell die as 
soon as tie w ill?” 
"Yes, you’ve got to explain,” he ex­ 
plosively exclaimed, "and don’t 
waste 
words.” 
She dropped into a chair, but he paced to 
and fro before her. 
"I Kayo a conscience. Oh. ves, I have, 
although I haven’t ever given it a fair 
chance. 
It is my duty, isn’t it? to make 
my husband live tost as long as I can?” 
"Your bu band !” stopping suddenly close 
toh r. ’ AVhatdo you mean? I am your 
husband.” 
"I mean the other husband.” 
bee here, you haven't fallen in love with 
> rd A 
the old fool? 
B H H 
"No, not th at Mr. Mobell loves me. T’m 
more to bim than all his money. Now, I’m 
K 
oiug to get his fortuue. and why not give 
im a few extra months of devotion in re­ 
turn? Oh, I shall do it. Albert Deice.” 
In all their earnestness of conversation 
neither bad been incautiously loud, for only 
a door separated them from the outer office: 
through tbe thin panels they now recognized 
the voice of William Mobell with confused 
sounds of commotion caused by his en­ 
trance. He was asking urgently for Dr. 


Makenzie, into whose room he was at once 
conducted, tile Deices following. He had 
been taken ill away from home, and had 
directed his coachman to drive to the phy­ 
sician’s office. It was a dan aurous onslaughtof 
the heart disease, as the expert Dr. Maken­ 
zie saw at a glance, arid a# Deice compre­ 
hended 
too 
Hie fainting and gasping 
man was stretched on a sofa. The doctor 
excluded everyi ody except Hester. 
‘‘Perfect quiet is essential for an hour.” 
he said. “I think your presence will calm 
him. I will come in to look at him often, 
and you must < all me if there is an . change 
in his appearance. If he loses the chlor that 
is slowly returning to his face, or sir* wa any 
signs of a collapse, you will administer ex­ 
tract of amyl, a single globule; then if that 
fail to relieve, a second in to minutes. In 
case of any crisis of a very serioin nature 
send tor mo. as we m a y require to use mor­ 
phine subcutaneously. 
AVith that Dr. Makenzie harried to meet 
his impatients, some of whom had left tbe 
waiting room weaned of justifying its 
name. 
Mobell at this moment recovered 
his 
senses, and fixing his eyes on Hester, said 
lei bly 
"Search for a letter in the breast pocket 
of my coat." 
She did so. and found one with an English 
postmark. Sho opened it. and from it fell 
a small strip of printed paper. The letter 
was signed "Johu scott,” and the parer was 
a copy of the certificate issued by the regis­ 
ter at Hermundscy I ani don B. K,, OI the 
marriage of Albert Deice with Hester Mar­ 
free. 
As she handed this document across 
th* body of Mobell to tho young doctor, the 
sufferer turned irs eyes from one to tho 
oilier. He, pallid as he was, appeared to ba 
the least pale of the three. 
Hester, in a passion of sincere contrition, 
knelt beside her dupe. 
“I con ess it a ll: but since our marriage I 
have l eon faithful to you, I swear it. For­ 
give mo forgive m e!” 
in reply tears trickled down Ills sunken 
cheeks 
.-toe wiped them away with her 
hands—she dared not kiss them off. 
Fixing 
his woebegone eyes upon lier lie said: 
' Hester, I will forgive you, if you deceive 
me no longer,” 
"I will not.” she sobbed. "As we shall 
stand in the presence of God I will tall you 
evarytning.” 
“Is our little Reuben my child?” 
Her jaw drooped, a deep Ausu overspread 
her taco, which passed aud theu it was suc­ 
ceeded by a mortal pallor. 
Mobell, half risiug. Axed his bloodshot 
eyes upon her, as sue almost inaudibly ar­ 
ticulated "No.’ and #heslipped away senso- 
ess 
Hester had fainted. 
As Hie unfortunate man sank back with a 
groan, ho fell into a fearful spasmodic tit of 
con bing. Deb c with three strides was in 
the surgery, where the medicines were 
kept. and selecting a half dozeu 
large 
crystal globules lilied with a transparent 
colorless Auld, he placed them in his hand­ 
kerchief, which be pounded until they were 
broken. 
With this he hurried to the side of 
Mobell and held tho handkerchief firmly 
over his mouth and nose. 
H ie effect was immediate. The patient 
fell back insensible. For several minutes 
lie held the man under its deadly in* lienee. 
And men bending over him listened atten­ 
tively for the beating of the heart 
He soon aroso from his position, shook 
out the contents of the handkerchief into 
the sink in the surgery, and pressed a bell 
which hung in the hall. Then he turned 
to Hester, who was regaining consciousness, 
aud helped her to sit by the window, which 
he opened, a-, the room was lull of the 
penetrating fumes of tho drug be had 
administered 
to 
Mobell. 
The 
Rervent 
entered aud Albert sent for Mackenzie. 
"Well,” said the old doctor as ho entered. 
“how do we get on?” 
"He was taken suddenly with a spasm of 
cardiac asthma. 
I was obliged to adminis­ 
ter the amyl.” quietly answered Deice. 
“So I perceive ” said Mackenzie. 
“One 
globule or two?” 
“Two.” replied Deice, “but the second 
was of little use. as he had become insensi­ 
ble before I had time to obtain its result, so 
I thought it time to semi for you.” 
Mackenzie examined the prostrate Mobell 
carefully; then passing into the surgery, 
beckoned to Deice to follow him. 
He gently closed tho door, and turning to 
his young assistant said in a low voice.“The 
mau isooad I” 
‘Good God!” cried Deice. 
“Hush!” said Mackenzie; “get her away 
quietly, tell her we must strip her husband 
to apply a battery, aud her presence would 
disturb our proceeding. I will try electric­ 
ity. but I believe it to ba useless. I fear ho 
is beyond the reach of aid.” 
Delco made a gesture of despair and 
sought Hester whom he persuaded to leave 
the house ami lier husband to the care of 
Mackenzie. AV hi Ie she bent over the lifeless 
form of the millionnaire Deice picked u p a 
letter and a slip of paper which lay un­ 
heeded on the floor. 


Mobell had movod so little in society, his 
circle of acquaintance had beau so limited, 
his health so well known to tie precarious, 
that Ins death occasioned no particular re­ 
mark. 
Hts widow moved away from her 
public quarters at the Windsor to a fur­ 
nished house in iud street, where the visi­ 
tors seemed limited to her lawver. old VV. 
Curtis, aud her medical attendant. 
After the birth of hts chili! Mobell had 
withdrawn the will deposited with his law­ 
yers, leaving instructions for another testa­ 
mentary document pro\ tdiag for his newly 
found relations, and dividing the bulk of 
his e tate between his wife Hester and his 
child. 
J ilts will was prepared, and awaited 
execution at the office of Mr. Curtis, when 
the sudden death of the millionnaire oc­ 
curred. 
Ute estate, therefore, followed the 
laws of succession in the States of New 
A ork and Missouri, where the properties were 
situated. The widow. Mrs. Mobell claimed 
her rights, aud as guardian of the infant 
heir, ‘ih e milling property was adjudged 
to be real estato aud she therefore claimed 
her dower in that valuable asset. 
By her 
desire Mr. Curtis wrote to John Scott of 
Market 
Hatboro, informing him of tbe 
contents of the unexecuted will, and adding 
that the firm was directed bv the aiuow to 
pay all tile bequests and fulfil the Inten­ 
tions of the deceased. 
The letter in which the certificate had 
beou enclosed was as follows: 
Al ARK KT H a r b o r o, March 15. 
BRAR M r. M o » ri,l — Oil my retu rn to our obscur 
little town I could not divest my mind of the mys­ 
tery which scorned to suriound th# fate of Miss Grad­ 
don. Accident lias brought this secret to l!<ht. 
We 
have been recently visited by a travelling company 
of comedians; am ongst them I recognized one who 
had been a member of the tronpe ta which Miss 
Graddon had appeared In our town. He rename 
bored her perfectly well. lier name was Hester 
Marfree, and she had m arried a young surgeon of 
the name of Delcy. He referred me to a party re­ 
siding in Greenwich who could give me particulars. 
He was under the Impression she aud ber husband 
bad sailed for Australia, 
I wrote to the party In Greenwich, who was kind 
enough to reply, confirming everything. Hester Mar- 
free was married before the register at llermundsey 
to Alfred Dele*, and on application the enclosed cer­ 
tificate was furnished. Airs. Mobell’s sister and her 
husband sailed for America, not for A ustralia, and 
so a “personal” In the New York Herald would no 
doubt discover the whereabouts of tilts couple, if 
you and your good lady have any wish to find them. 
Very faithfully yourn. 
J o hn Sc o t t. 
This smart little lawyer thought he was 
doing a kiud service when lie took all this 
trouble to furnish Mobell with evidence of 
the wicked scheme of which he had been 
made tho victim. The coup do grace ad­ 
ministered by Deice was unnecessary. The 
millionnaire would have died without the 
suffocating drug which only hastened the 
inevitable end. Cm reaching home Delco 
burned the letter ami Its enclosure, the cer­ 
tificate. 


CHAPTER XI. 


JOSEPH INE’S QUEST. 
AVhen the affairs ot succession had been 
quietly settled the wjdow aud her son de­ 
parted for Europe, leaving her property to 
tho care of Mr. Curtis, with directions, 
however, to d i-pose of the mining lauds. 
To do this, the lawyer informed her that 
her child, being a minor, tbe property in 
which he owned a two-third interest, coaid 
only be disposed of under an order of and 
by consent of the court, tho proceeds to be 
invested in equally good or better securi­ 
ties all which proceedings would take time. 
Mrs. Mobell was, it was generally under­ 
stood. travelliag in Italy and Germany. 
while in truth she was residing very quietly 
in a suburb of Paris. Josephine had left 
ber, preferring, she said, to remain in the 
United States. Her mistress had gratified 
her with a parting gift of five thousand 
dollars; so Madame Josephine Delpeche 
took a small but commodious bouse in the 
same street where Dr. Deice resided, and 
her fleers afforded accommodation for in­ 
valid ladies re miring medical aid. 
Her 
cards bore toe names of the leading men of 
si lence in New Yftrk; contributed through 
the Influence of her lover. 
ho the relation subsisted between this 
pair, not suspected by any, and nearly two 
years had passed since the departure of the 
widow. The mining estate had been sold 
for a million and a half, of which a million 
had beeu duly invested in bonds of tho 
State of Missouri, and $500,000 passed to 
the credit of Mrs. Mobell with Drexel, 
Hayes a Co., bankers of Paris. 
About Ibis time the health of Deice began 
to fail: a state of nervous prostration from 
overwork disabled nim so far that he was 
obliged to tender Ilia resignation to the gov­ 
erning committee of the Magdalen Hospital. 
A consultation of eminent medical men. 
held at bis house, decided that the only re­ 
source he had would be a long Baa voyage. 
AVhen they arrived at this conclusion thev 
were unaware that it bad been prompted 
bv Deice himself. 
He accepted the advice of his great col­ 
leagues. who sincerely deplored the loss tbe 
profession would sustain. 
But Josephine was inconsolable. 
Her 
grief was so great that be teared she would 
betray their position. 
A score of plans 
passed through ber busy brain as she knelt 
beside tbe sofa on which he now habitually 
spent tbe day. 
Bite afforded to him a 
study; there was very little tenderness dis­ 
coverable ia her passion for him; all was 
selfish use. He had become to ber what a 
stimulant, either liquor or opium, becomes 
to those who habitually indulge in these 
excesses. She could not lite without this} 


excitement, Bo Deice thought coolly, as 
she sobbed ont her despair on his breast. 
Suddenly she started away and cried: 
Marry me before you go!" 
Albert was equal to the occasion. Taking 
hor fare between his hands he pat a long 
gaze into her large d^rk blue eyes. 
“My love! mv love'” he said, * do you not 
think I would have done so long ago if it 
had been possible? I am already a mar­ 
ried man. 
Hush! be quiet 
and 
listen. 
It was a piece of boyish folly committed 
when I was still In mv teens. I met and 
worshipped a girl who was engaged in the 
opening of a pantomime. She was leader 
in the march of the Amazons. I became in­ 
fatuated. I was too poor to buy her. so I 
married her. 
AVithin a month we quar­ 
relled. She left me and f have never heard 
of her since. But I had placed handcuffs on 
myself which have hound my life. But f 
never regretted my youthful escapade so 
bitterly as now,” and so saving lie took bis 
loving dupe into his arms, where she parted 
with her last hope in the full assurance of 
hts devoted constancy. 
Deice took the steamer for Liverpool. He 
hud already corresponded 
with a gTeat 
shipping house in that city with a r ew to 
secure a cabin on board one of their sailing 
vessels trading with China. He had used 
Josephine as his am anuensis. Bhe sent the 
letters aud received the replies. All was 
settled; he was to sail on the Flying Scud. 
bound from liverpool, via Rio and A a I pa­ 
ra! so, to Shanghai; thence, after visiting 
Japan, be was to take ship for Australia, 
and thence, after a tour tnrough the world. 
he could pass round the Cape to England. 
He would a* oid steamers, relying entirely 
on sailing ves els. 
With uuivertng lins. on whjch she vainly 
tried to w reathe a smile, fiom tolne listened 
to his plans, and followed them on the mao 
on which she marked the dates when he 
was to be due ac the-e remote places. Now 
these dates covered aearly two years. < to 
seeing this, she broke down again, unable 
to control her misery. 
“My dear girl. do you reflect that m y life 
is at stake? Did you not hear what Dr. 
M ackeu/ie said to mo?” 
“Aes; oh. yes.” cried the brokenhearted 
girl, lier voice Inarticulate and her breast 
heaving. “I know I am selfish. 
Forgive 
mo for the sake ot my love. Oh. what will 
become of me when you are gone?” 
No Deice left her. ’Thank heaven!” he 
fervently ejaculated, as thee parted in his 
stateroom on board the Arizona. “That’s 
over aud done with.’’ 
AVhen tbe vessel crossed the bar and 
faced the ocean Deice threw off the invalid 
and was pacing the deck with the energy 
and delight of a person recently released 
from a term of penal servitude. Throwing 
himself in an unclaimed steamer chair, he 
took out his note bo >k and became busily 
em ioyed in balancing bis account with 
patience, The items took this shape: 
Hon*#, lot and furniture Madison avenue. £107.000 
Hts snare of die mining 
.................... 
600,000 
M. 8. bonds found IU knicki rhocker safe. 
762.000 


T o ta l....................................................................p i ,SAO,OOO 
“AA’hat a piece ef luck it was to discover 
those . onds!” murmured Albert. 
When toe body of Mobell had been con­ 
veyed from the office of Mackeu ie to the 
Windsor Hotel, hts purse, ring# and other 
valuables had been secured by tbe old phy­ 
sician. and delivered by him to the widow. 
Attached to the watch chain was a small 
and peculiarly formed key. which Albert 
shrewdly suspected belonged to some safe. 
Ile Inquired at A ohell’s hank, hut he had 
no vault there. The lanitor. however, on 
exam ining the key informed I >elce that it 
was made ny locksmiths who furnished 
most ot the safes in New York. and this 
finn would identify tho key. and if thev had 
furnished it the manner stamped on its 
side would indicate to wuat safe it be­ 
longed. 
I he young doctor went to the address of 
the firm, the key was quickly recognized, 
and No. c.47 corresponded to the Knicker­ 
bocker Trust Company. 
Furnished with sn order from the public 
office having charge of intestate estates, 
issued to the widow as guardian of the heir, 
Albert and Hester visited tbe trust com­ 
pany, aud requested permission to visit the 
vault. 
After some delay it was accorded, 
and the receptacle was opened. 
It con­ 
tained a few ob nets of no great value, some 
title deeds, but splurge envelope was in­ 
dorsed “U. 8. Bonds, Coupon.” This packet 
was quickly and e a g e rly abstracted w hile 
Albert Pegged Mid unsuspecting janitor to 
summon one of tbe officials to take a list of 
tbe matters found in tbe vault. This was 
done, but tile packet was safely bold by 
Mrs. Mobell under her sealskin sat k. 
Du returning to the hotel, It was found to 
contain 4.50,000 in United Mates coupon 
bonds. 
No record or traceof such bonds ex ­ 
isted either with Curtis e. Freework. or in 
any hooks kei t by tho deceased; so the 
bonds were simply and quietly appropriated. 
"Come ” said Delco to himself, as he con- 
(emulated the above account,. “That capi­ 
tal represents an income of over $UO.OOO a 
year; we shall not starve on that. Theu 
that little brat may die, in which event Hes­ 
ter becomes heiress to his two millions! 
Albert 
my dear boy. you are up to your 
neck in clover.” 
So saying, aud whistling low a popular 
melody, he tore up the memorandum con­ 
taining the hgures and strewed it over­ 
board. 


A month after tho departure of Dolce. 
Josephine had received bis letter, dated 
from aud posted at Liverpool, written on 
the eve of his sailing for China when to 
her surprise tho bills exhibited on the win­ 
dows aud door posts of Deice's residence: 
" I his house and lot for sale. The furniture 
will be disposed of. 
inquireof Messrs.Com­ 
stock, Equitable building. 120 Broadway.” 
She could scarcely credit her senses, lf 
Deice wa-, selling his house it looked as lf 
he did not intend returning to New York, lf 
not, what could it mean? 
A sudden thought paralyzed her, and had 
she not caught tim railings whereby she 
stood toe would have fallen. 
Was bedead? 
Burely if it had been so he was too well 
known in the citv for such an event to 
have beeu passed over in silence. 
She hurriedly entered the house, which 
was in tho hands of a caretaker. No nows 
could he gathered; she was placed there by 
Messrs Comstock. Un tho mantel-piece in 
tbe dining-room were placed a row of let­ 
ters, which had arrived tor Deice; one with 
a mourning border bore the English post­ 
mark of Market Harlwrough, aud was ad­ 
dressed to the executors of VV. Mooed. 
AVhile the caretaker had her head turned. 
Josephine secured that letter. She had been 
assisting at t he dinner part yin London when 
the vwitor. whose name she had iorgotten. 
told the story of Miss Graddon. She had 
heard tbe reply of ber mistress. The name 
of the town was now brought back to her 
mind by the postal stamp—but how was 
Deice concerned in this matter? She re­ 
flected that had Delco been dead the estate 
would not have been sold at such a short 
notice. However, a visit to the office of his 
lawyers, Marigold Sc Deshler, would soon 
autistv her. 
There she found site was mistaken. Mr. 
Marigold informed her tiiat the sale of the 
estate was with Messrs. Curtis .a Freework. 
who doubtless would give her every infor­ 
mation. As for regarding tbe death of Mr. 
Deice, there was no reason to suppose any­ 
thing of tbe kind. 
Mr. Curtis could only inform Mme. Del­ 
peche that he had received a cable despatch 
from Mr. Delco with Instructions to sell the 
property and pay the proceeds into the bank 
of Drexel. Haves <$ Co.. Parts. 
Josephine was bewildered. Bat beneath 
all the suspicion gnawed ac the bottom of 
lier heart that Mrs. Mobell bad uotdeparted 
out of the life of Deice. It was strange that 
her name had never passed his lips. That 
was not consistent with the indifference 
manifested about her absence. Bile, Jose 
[tome, introduced her name. 
In the life of 
such a w man as Josephine Deloeche there 
is no faith, 
it is all made of jealousy and 
doubt, but it is tbe more violent and reck­ 
less. 
After hoarding over these matters for 
some weeks and vainly try in? to discover 
some satisfactory theory, the girl suddenly 
took a resolution. She wrote to her sister 
residing at Lyous as tollows: 
M r D e a r e s t M a rie —Enclosed you will A nda 
draft for tour thousand franc to provide tor any ex­ 
pense you may think proper to Incur In a business 
which I beg you to set about without a moment’s 
delay. 
'I bere resides somewhere in tbe suburbs of Paris a 
widow lady nam ed Mobell and ber Infant child. 
I 
have been unsble to trace her address; b at it is most 
Im portant I should answ er It. It Is unknow n to her 
lawyers 
and 
agents 
here, who 
address 
her 
poste 
resum e, 
on 
tbe 
plea 
th at 
her 
residence 
In 
Paris 
is 
very 
uncertain. 
When 
her 
residence 
Is 
discovered 
let 
it 
be w atched, and ber visitors noted and described, 
especially if she receives a lull, slight man, with 
light hair, side whiskers, but no moustache, regular 
features, with pale blue eyes, a slight scar on bis 
chin. Pay well for active work to this matter, lf 
more money be required let me know it by cable 
despatch, and you will receive it by tbe same route 
within 24 bourg. Use the cable freely. I shall not 
em barrass this letter with expressions of my un­ 
dying love. Your attached sister, 
Josephine. 


Three weeks elapsed before she received 
any reply to the imperative letter; then it 
came in tbe shape of a cable despatch; 
Lady lives at NeulUy, very retired. 
Reputed 
rich. 
Receives no visitors of either sex. Has a cor­ 
respondent In England from whom she receives let­ 
ters dally, and to whom she writes. 
Unable to dis­ 
cover name, tis she commits letters to the poet her­ 
self ; but the postm ark on those she rece Ives bears 
tbe w ord: Ashfo:d. 
M arie. 
This seemed fruitless. A letter sent by 
Josephine to the shipping house in Liver­ 
pool 
con taming inquiries was answered 
that tbe Flying Scud sailed from that port 
on toe day advertised, and after touching 
at Falmouth proceeded on her voyage. 
Dr. Dolce was her only passenger. The ship 
was heard (rom at Madeira, where she 
touched as usual. All well on board. 
This news quieted the terrible anxiety 
that raged in the breast of the French girl. 
Her suspicions bad been unjust to her be­ 
loved; now could she entertain them? 
They were tbe product of her own evil 
mind. 
She had enjoyed but two days of this 
Calm when a cable despatch fell like a 
thunderbolt upon 
ber. Tbese were the 
words: 
Lady disappeared last M onday; traced to Bou­ 
logne. Belayed there by storm , l a channel was 


overtaken by self. We crewed together to Folk* 
stone, where she was met by party answ ering your 
description. They boarded train fo r London, but 
got o at At Ashford or K en t 
X followed. They 
drove to small lodging, I to hotel, b at m aintained 
w atch over proceedings. The next day, Thursday, 
they were m arried at the Episcopal church. Jfo one 
present. 
After ceremony exam ined register in ves­ 
try 
The names were A lbert Deice and H ester Mo­ 
bell. Parties returned together to Paris. 
I aw alt 
your further Ii strnctlons. 
M a r i*- 
From between her w hite Bp# came word* 
which only the t rench vocabulary of tee 
people can supply; a bloody foam i»«a«d 
from her mouth, and her eyes projected 
with the tern tile pa-sion which convulsed 
her frame. 
Yet with steady 
hand she 
poured out a glass of ahsynthe, dashed it 
w.tb water, and drank it slowly. 
“f-e miserable: he could not marry nae. 
and I swallowed hi* lie like that! 
Im­ 
becile!" and she swallowed the rest of th* 
fiery tlnid at one gulp. Then she burst into 
a fit of bitter laughter, to conclude w hich 
she Ating the glass she held against a pho­ 
tograph of Albert, which graced the man­ 
tel shelf of her bedroom. 
„ 
. , 
Beside it stood the letter from Market 
Harliorongh. .'he had hesitated to break 
the seal, as it seemed to be addressed to th* 
dead ; hut now she tore it open. 
It contained simply the thank* of the 
writer. John Bcott. for him self and w ife lot 
the legacy so unexpected!' received, adding 
that he had written to Mr. Mobeil a letter 
that should have arrived in New York about 
tho date of his death. He enclosed an office 
copy for the satisfaction of Mrs. Mobeil, if 
by any chance tbe first bad failed to reach 
lier. 
Josephine read the cony of the letter 
which Mobeli had received and Deice had 
burned. By its light she unravelled th* 
whole dark scheme until it lay before her 
clearly. H esters marriage with tbe railnon- 
naire had been bigamous; it 
was con­ 
cocted between her and her husband. Deice, 
who 
as party to the fraud. 
Then she 
fraudulently maimed and received a share 
of the estate. Then she. in * on*piracy w ith 
Deice, Unposed a child upon the credulous 
Mo be I , and obtained the rest of the estate 
which they held rn trust for this false heir. 
Deice had stolen the child from tbe lying- 
in ward of the hospital of which h e waa 
chief surgeon 
The French nature is. with all its vivac­ 
ity, em inently methodical. Josephine re­ 
duced the who a matter to a perfect shape, 
and proceeded sw eetly to gather in the ev i­ 
dence. On application to the hospital she 
obtained access to its records, and on th* 
night of the date when Leu en was horn 
she found three female and two m ale in­ 
fants were born at the hospital. There was 
no record of any death amongst these five 
children. There was no record of any 
funeral 
The attendant on the casual ward 
thought she remembered about that tim e 
Dr. Deice reported a death, aud that event 
would not be recorded if the body had been 
removed by him for autopsical purposes, 
but. a list was kept of such removals, and on 
reference book was found the entry, "male 
child, died within one hour after birth; re­ 
moved by me for surgical exam ination. 


Tho date corresponded to the night of 
Reuben’s appearance at the bedside of Mrs. 
Mobell. The French lady left a handsome 
donation for the hospital and a fee to the 
attendant, who had shown her great atton- 


Tliree weeks after this investigation had 
furnished Josephine with these particulars 
John Bcott was surprised to receive a visit 
from Mme. Delpeche. a French lady who 
was deeply interested in the antecedents of 
Miss Graddon. Bhe brought a visiting card 
inscribed with the name of Mrs. Mobell, 
and represented herself as a friend of that 
lady, and commissioned by her to trace her 
sister. Bhe produced the letter written by 
Mr. Bcott to the executors of the deceased 
millionnaire. 
. . 
, 
. . 
in the presence of these certificate*. Mr. 
Bcott entered freely into the matter and. 
referring to his diary, was able to furnish 
tins visitor with the particulars and ad­ 
dresses of parties in Greenwiod who could 
supply more than he thought it necessary to 
cattier concerning 
both 
Dr. Deice and 
Hester Marfree. 
Uu leaving the office of the worthy attor­ 
ney madame placed an envelope on hi* 
desk. It contained a five pound note. 
She 
had .scarcely gained the street when the 
good little tallow cam e running after her. 
bareheaded, and thrust tbe fee iuto her 
muff 
. . . . 
* < t o . no! no! no!" he cried, full of energy. 
“I never did so unprofessional a thing as to 
refuse a fee. But not from Mrs. Mobell. 
Excuse me. This Is ou her business. I am 
alway# at her service-prepaid nobly pre­ 
paid. Excuse me. 
Good day. ’ And be 
toddled back into his office, shaking hi* 
semi-bald bead. and continuing to exclaim . 
"Oh. no. no no!" 
W ithin a few davs the French lady had 
collected in Greenwich and Bermundsey 
undeniable evidence of the marriage of 
Albert Deice and Hester Marfree. Bhe had 
interviewed tho old lady from whose lodg­ 
ing the bride arni groom had gone to b® 
married. 
.. 
_ . 
A photograph of Mrs. Albert Deice, with 
nestor’# ngn alure and a few affectionate 
expressions, hung between tho windows of 
lu r little drawing-room, where the happy 
pair bad passed their honeymoon. 


Mr. Curtis sat in his office. Before him 
lay a mass of documents. He had exam ­ 
ined them. 
His face grew pale. aud a 
tremor of emotion caused the last of the 
papers, a certificate bearing a number of 
official stamps and signatures, to crackle 
audibly. 
. 
, , 
_ , 
"W ell?” asked Josephine Delpeche. 
you 
are the executor of Mr. MobeU’s estate?” 
"Yes.” replied Curtis, faintly, "I am on* 
of them .” 
"And he?” continued Hie woman slowly 
and pointing to the papers, “he is the other 
one? I* it not so? ’ 
"I do not wish to commit m yself to any 
statement in the present painful attitude of 
tins affair.’’said the old lawyer, wiping th* 
perspiration from his temples. 
“I must 
look into It.” 
. . . 
"It is all there.” insisted Josephine. 
I 
am informed that yon. the executor, are th* 
uroper person to move in this business. Ar* 
you willing to do so?” 
"Mv clerk whom you consulted before 
coming to place this before me 
“ I lie district attorney.” replied Hie lady. 
“And if I decline to proceed in the busi­ 
ness until I ain better satisfied about sundry 
particular*—” 
"You mean, sir, perhaps until you have 
consulted with the guilty parties as to the 
best nieansof avoiding the Stale’s prison." 
’ You forget, madame, to whom you are 
speaking, when you seem to accuse Curtis 
Freework of—” 
"Prisons!” cried the lady, imperiously. 
“Give me my papers! Tomorrow they will 
appear in the New Y o rk -” naming an in­ 
famous newspaper— "I shall find no hesita­ 
tion iu the editor, but a check 'era round 
sum. Then we shall see whether the ex ­ 
ecutor or the B ta te officer will treat me as a 
shuttlecock to be beaieu from one office to 
another.” 
“Let me urge you, madame, to keep your 
temper,” said Curtis very quietly. "Her* 
ar# your papers, I have known and re­ 
spected both Mrs. Mobell and Dr. D eice.and 
it I hesitate to be a party employed to in­ 
dict this cruel blow. you m ight treat my 
feelings with more justice. Midi I have 
every right to expect from a lady whose dis­ 
tinguished appearance and manners induce 
me to believe she must understand —’’ 
Bhe softened im mediately, and returning 
them, with an apology, left the m atter in 
his bauds. 
"Buy. madame,” he called, as she waa 
leaving the room. 
"I should give you aa 
itemized receipt for these documents. Fray 
be seated for one m oment.” 
After these formalities had ’ een duly ac­ 
complished he bowed th* lady out; then 
sinking iuto a chair, e acetated: 
“What a devil! Bat she is right, and I 
see no alternative. I will go at once aud 
consult with Evans.” 
Evans was the district attorney. 


Their marriage was a ceremony which 
enabled Hester to recover Albert without 
disguise, and re-established their old rela­ 
tions; and to her it presented nothing but a 
convenience; but to Albert Deice it was a 
conveyance to him of 
all 
the worldly 
possessions of the widow, as they were 
married unconditionally. 
He had already prepared for a delighftul 
o Norway and around the coast or 
trip to - — 
.... J V I ■ ■ ■ ■ M i l __ 
Scotland. He bad hired a steam yacht of 
400 tons, schooner rigged, a fine seaboat, 
sumptuously furnished. She lay quietly at 
Milford Haven under the flag ana name of 
her owner, Sir W illiam J., who had built a 
smaller boat. Albert and bis bride were 
soon on board, and a bridal sun sparkled on 
the channel waves as thev speeded up th* 
channel. Their programme included a visit 
to the Giant’s Causeway, the coast of Scot­ 
land to the Shetland Islands, thence across 
to Norway, 
lf they had made the weather 
for their own benefit, it coaid not have been 
more delightful. 
Bo in just three months from the date of 
their leaving the Welsh harbor of Milford 
the Lady Alice, atter touching at sundry 
ports in Scotland and tho eastern coast ef 
England, slid into Torbay, in Devonshire, 
and dropped her anchor within haft a m ile 
of the lovely shore. Here she lav for five 
lays, while the bridal pair visited the beau­ 
tiful and romantic neighborhood. 
It was ou the sixth morning, when H ester 
was amusing herself with a telescope view ­ 
ing the many pleasure boats that dotted th* 
surface of tbe bay. she fixed on one contain­ 
ing two gentlemen and a lady. It appeared 
to be steering direct for their yach t The at- 
t> m ica of Deice being called to the boat, b* 
remarked unpleasantly that of course thor* 
was some social fuss going on ashore, a re­ 
gatta or a ball, aud wanted either their 
pre enee or a subscription. 
The boat now was not JOO yards from the 
yacht, wheu Hester cried: 
"Why. surely. I cannot be m istaken! T he 
lady there is our Josephine! \ es. it is!” 
Deice turned livid as a corpse as he Axed 
his eves on th# approaching skiff. It steered 
under the counter of Hie yacht, and wa* 
brought up with a boathook offered by th* 
coxswain of the yacht’s boat crew. 
Jo­ 
sephine stepped on deck, and waa quietly 
followed by two men. 
"That ” she began at once. without saint-1 
ing either her former mistress or the s u m 
geom but pointing to him ; "that is Albert 
Deice, ami this woman in Hester, his wife.” 
One of tbe men stepped up to Albert aud- 
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• 'll is easy in the world to live a fter the 
world's o p in io n ; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our o w n ; but the great m an is he who, 
in the m idst o f the crowd, keeps w ith perfect 
sweetness the independence o f solitude 
—IEmerson* 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
Jokes are good in th eir way—i. e., if they 
are good jokes. And there are people who 
woald joke at th eir father’s funeral, for 
” ’tit their n atu re to.” K illing them would 
be homicide, I suppose, so we m ust bear it. 
Rivalry of great cities is a good th in g in 
its place. 
It would be a better thing, how­ 
ever. if it led to em ulation in regard to 
such things as cleanliness of streets and 
city councils instead of brag about the 
num ber of inh ab itan ts aud th e size of 
hotels. 
Political strife is a good thing also is its 
place, b u t it, too, would be a better tiling if, 
instead of a tight over post offices or the 
desire to m ake a ‘point” against th e other 
party, it aim ed to win by deserving great 
thingg of th e country. 
One who cares for the honor of the 
country cannot but be saddened ju st now 
by considerations draw n ‘rom each one of 
th e three points m ade above. W e have 
undertaken fitly to celebrate one of the 
greatest events in the world's history. It is 
an event th a t concerns Am erica and all 
Am erica first; and teen it concerns the 
world. Not only is it highly im portant to 
our unsocial future, but our dignity is in­ 
volved. It touches our com m erce, our in­ 
dustry, our invention, and we cannot abord 
to m ake ourselves a laughing-stock m the 
eyes of Europe. 
The tim e is so short th at there Is not a 
week to lose. To celebrate 1892 in 1893 or 
1894 would De a blunder equal to a crim e. 
B ut while tim e presses aud so great in ter­ 
ests are at stake fools are m aking it a joke, 
rival cities are disgracing them selves by 
petty squabbles, and the two parties are 
m aking the nation's prosperity and good 
nam e a political foot ball. 
T he stern good sens# and country-love of 
the people ought to say ’’sham e” a t all this, 
and m ake 
it understood 
th a t 
this is 
no m atter for jest or city squabble or fac­ 
tion fight. To have it even hinted th at the 
nation’s senators are im iuenced by any 
schem e of land speculation is a public dis­ 
grace. Auy city jealousy th a t attem pts to 
hinder this national 
success should be 
branded by popular indignation. And both 
parties should know th at no political ad­ 
vantage could eve!’ come as the result of a 
disregard of the country’s interests. 
It is settled now th a t there is to be a fair. 
It is too late fer honorable retreat for such a 
purpose. It is also settled th a t it is to be in 
Chicago. It is too late for the successful 
consideration of any other place. No m at­ 
ter now w hether this is th e best place or 
nob 
Another thing. This is too great a thing 
or any city to m anage alone. Not only 
ought it not to be asked to do it. even if it 
wished to try, it ought ao t to ba allowed to 
do it. It is a national m atter, and ought 
to 
be 
planned 
and 
carried 
o at on 
a 
national 
scale. 
It 
should 
bo 
big 
enough to represent the continent and the 
world. Chicago is the only place where it 
is to be; but it is th e nation th a t is to hold 
i t lx>oked at only from th e financial point 
of view it will pay to m ake it not only a 
success b ut a great success. Should Con­ 
gress appropriate even $25,000,000 it would 
be a good business investm ent. 
In th e im ­ 
petus it would give to business, to invention. 
in the revelation it would give to the world 
of w hat we are aud can do. it would pay. 
I At there be no mean economy then th a t 
saves IO cents at the cost of IOO. 
There is no question th at it would nay. 
b o t even if not, still the nation cannot afford 
to have it less than worthy of the historic 


occasion and its own position as the greatest, 
though youngest of nations. 
T he w orking people above ell are in ter­ 
ested in its grand success. For m ore th en 
ell else it will lie their present victory, es 
well as a m ighty im pulse to the general in­ 
dustrial Mf®, on which peculiarly their 
future prosperity deuontls. 
M. J. Savage. 


HOW SHOULD WOMEN RIDE H0RSES1 


Is it proper and desirable for a wom an to 
ride a horse m an-fashion? An interesting 
discussion of this question is bow In prog­ 
ress, both in this country end in Englend. 
T he opponents of the tim e-honored side 
saddle declare it to bean absurdity, a tyran­ 
nical interference w ith the natural use of 
th e lower lim bs in riding, a ridiculous sur­ 
vival of prudery, an uncom fortable and un­ 
safe seat. and. worse than all from the 
fem inine point of view, an aw kw ard and 
unlovely asrangem ent w hich throw s the 
fem ale rider into an ungraceful pose. 
In this country Mrs. jKNNUHS-MiLLKRand 
Miss J k n n e s s are the chief advocates of 
the desirability and propriety of restoring 
to women th e n e u r a l right to ride a horse 
astride: a rig h t which the rigid conventions 
of the civilized world take from her. 
The 
latter has already had the daring not only 
to defend the proposal in print, but actually 
to appear in (.'antral Park riding a horse in 
the way th a t nature intended itto be ridden. 
The costume adopted on this occasion was 
invented by her for the purpose, and she 
defends It as being not m erely as modest 
as the riding habit of convention, but much 
more so 
The chief feature is a bifurcated 
skirt of th e ordinary “accordion plait" 
type, capable of expanding alm ost from 
Boston to O m aha The divisions fall in 
graceful and volum inous folds on each side 
of the horse, com pletely concealing those 
lim bs whose very existence, er. a t any rate. 
whose slightest suggestion is. in the opinion 
of m anv good people, a kind of immodesty 
if their owner happens to be a woman. 
The appearanceof Miss J e n n e s s on horse­ 
back. w hether viewed from the right or 
from the left. is. therefore, m uch w het the 
appearance of any lady would be lf seen on 
horseback from the left or * near" side only, 
in the regulation costume. 
Instead of flow­ 
ing skirts on one side only, Miss J e n n e s s 
has them on both sides. She argues th at if 
it is a question of concealing the form, her 
costume is superior to the regulation habit, 
since th at displays the form w ith great dis­ 
tinctness from the right side. And, leaving 
aside these considerations, It is obvious th at 
riding w ith the legs in a position to grasp 
the horse firmly in case of need is a m uch 
safer position than th at allowed by the con­ 
ventional side-saddle. If any m an doubts it 
lot him experim ent with one of the things 
and be convinced. The women of ell savage 
trices ride horses just as a m an does, and it 
is unquestionably the safer and more com ­ 
fortable position, 
We im agine, however, th at Miss J e n n e s s 
will have great difficulty in inducing the 
women riders of the civilized world to fol­ 
low her d a r n s exam ple. All the facts and 
argum ents are ob her sid e .it is tru e; but 
conventionality in such m atters is a terrible 
thing when it is set at defiance, and to do 
to requires a kind of oourage w hich few 
women possess. 


THE SITUATION 
IN OE EMAN T. 


It is apparent th a t th e Em peror of Ger­ 
m any is responsible for the resignation of 
B i s m a r c k , and the circum stances which 
led to his resignation are now better under­ 
stood th an they were a t the tim e when the 
event occurred. 
It can not be said, how­ 
ever, th at the later inform ation has tended 
to quiet tho m ind of Europe. 
As to G er­ 
many, it m ay be said th a t the change im- 
norts or suggests a policy of im perialism to 
which th e now em pire is a stranger. As to 
Prussia, it is to be said th a t there is a 
renunciation, on the part of th e Em peror 
m 
his 
capacity 
as 
king 
of 
Prussia, 
of 
an 
im portant 
popular 
concession 
which followed th e revolution of 1848. 
As to B i s m a r c k , it is to be said th at 
he is not only deposed from place and 
tru st and honor in an em pire which he 
created, b u t th at he and his sons and de­ 
scendants are exiles front royal favor 
during the reign of the Emperor, and it is 
even possible th a t the breach now m ade 
may not be healed in m any generations. 
Ag th e case is now presented to the world, 
there is an exhibition ef ingratitude on the 
part of the Em peror which indicates a 
quality of m ind aud character th a t is likely 
to lead bim into perils and disasters. Un­ 
less the judgm ent of 
th e world 
has 
been 
misled 
there 
would 
have 
been 
neither 
em peror 
nor 
em pire 
ex­ 
cept 
for 
B i s m a r c k , and 
except 
for 


B i s m a r c k , 
W i l l i a m ll. would be only 
’he ruler of th e relatively insignificant 
kingdom of Prussia. 
The old em peror 
recognized his obligations to B i s m a r c k 
under circum stances tn a t were not agree­ 
able. The treatm ent which the ambassador 
of France received from B i s m a r c k was so 
offensive on a tim e that he appealed to the 
emperor. In reply the em peror said : "You 
ought not to be subjected to such treatm ent, 
but for m yself my obligations to B i s m a r c k 
are so great th a t I m ake no com plaint ” 
It is m anifest th a t Germ any is to enter 
upon a new policy, but w hether a policy of 
peace or war cannot be foreseen. It m ay be 
assumed, however, th at the Em peror is en- 
gagrd in conciliating the Socialists and the 
Vatican at the same tim e. These are an­ 
tagonistic forces, and an alliance w ith the 
V atican m ust alarm and in the end it may 
alienate Italy. Again, the special consider­ 
ation which the Emperor bestowed upon 
J l’lk k bi.vion, th e representative of France 
a t 
th e 
labor 
conference, 
is 
worthy 
of 
th o u g h t 
D uring 
the 
recent 
can 
vans 
in 
Germ any 
some 
of 
the 
orators of th e 
Socialists 
m ade 
public 
avowals of th eir sym pathy w ith the labor­ 
ing population of France, aud they also de­ 
clared th eir 
readiness to assent to the 
restoration of Alsace and Lorraine. It is 
understood th a t Em peror F r e d e r i c k was 
disposed to negotiate w ith France for a 
boundary line which should be m utually 
acceptable. 
If the G erm an Em peror is 
about to en ter into an alliance w ith Russia, 
it is bis first necessity to establish relations 
of friendship w ith France. Nor is it impos­ 
sible even th at Russia m ay dem and or sug­ 
gest ^conciliation a3 a condition precedent 
to an alliance. An alliance w ith Russia 
menaces 
A ustria 
and Turkey, 
and it 
may 
even 
involve 
England 
in 
the 
contest. T here can be no doubt th a t there 
is an interest in Germ any which favors the 
acquisition of th e G erm an States th a t now 
form a part of the A ustrian Em pire. As a 
com pensation Austria m ay be aided rn ac­ 
quiring contiguous States in the Balkan 
peninsula, w hile Russia will advance one 
long stage on the way to Constantinople. 
England may be conciliated by the acquisi­ 
tion of the island of Crepe which guards the 
opening to the zEgean sea. the pathw ay by 
water to the capital of the Turkish em pire. 
Enough Is known of B i s m a r c k to w arrant 
the opinion th at he would not sanction the 
aggressive policy indicated, and on the 
other hand ii the Em peror contem plates 
only reconciliation w ith France and the 
dev elopm ent of the m aterial resources of 
the em pire, th e deposition of B i s m a r c k , 
under circum stances of m utual enm ity.was 


an act as unwise as it was unjust. If the 
statem ent be true th at th e chancellor goes 
into voluntary exile the conclusion is irre­ 
sistible th a t he apprehends for his ceuntry 
calam ities which 
he cannot avert and 
which ho is unw illing to witness. 
D uring 
the reign of tho old em peror. B is m a r c k , as 
prem ier, 
bora 
the 
weight of 
all the 
Deposition 
to 
the governm ent. 
and 
towards him all the criticism of 
th e 
discontented 
was 
directed. 
Had 
he 
rem ained in the governm ent he would 
have served as a shield to the young E m ­ 
peror. T hat protection Is now w ithdraw n, 
and w ithdraw n under such circum stances 
th at the entire responsibility for the adm in­ 
istration m ust be borne by the Kaaperor 
himself. 
Of 
C a f r i v i 
nothing more is known 
in this country thnn th a t his part in politi­ 
cal affairs has been subordinate and unim ­ 
portant. The selection of A l v e v s l e b k n as 
m inister of foreign affairs, w hether the ap­ 
pointm ent is accepted or declined, m ay bn 
taken as an indication of the E m peror’s 
policy. A l v k n s l k h k n is a m an of fair abili­ 
ties and a trained diplom at, but It would bn 
hazardous to predict th at he would resist 
the policy of his Im perial master, w hatever 
m ight be his opinion of the wisdom of th at 
policy. The careor of a diplom at is a career 
of submission and deference—subm ission to 
the authority of his own government., and 
deference to the authorities of the govern­ 
m ent to which he is accredited. Such men 
as C r o m w e l l and B i s m a r c k would escape 
from the thraldom imposed by a diplom atic 
career, but m en like C r o v i w k l l and B is­ 


m a r c k appear only after intervals of cen­ 
turies. This m uch it may be safe to assert 
of the present Emperor, th a t since the first 


N a p o l e o n no m an in Europe bas assum ed 
a greater responsibility. 


G e o r g e 8. BOUTWELL. 


A WORD ON PESSIMISM. 


Being forced to recognize the wide spread 
of tbeevil fram e of m ind called pessimism, 
one is tem pted to wonder w hether this 
dark and spurious philosophy would count 
so m anv followers if its nam e were less fine. 
or the habit of mitid which forms it netter 
understood. By far the greater part of this 
belief, or want of balief—for it rarely at­ 
tains the dignity of a profession of faith — 
springs from some of th* ugliest traits th at 
belong to the ugliest side of w eak hum an 
nature, 
it 
is 
the 
offspring 
of 
dis­ 
appointed 
vanity, 
of 
querulous 
dis­ 
content, 
of 
unchristian 
fault - finding 
or of absorbing selfishness. Leaving out 
the few who are led irrevocably by some 
peculiar intellectual tw ist to 
form ulate 
harsh and sinister conclusions after close 
study and m ature reasoning, there are still 
the many who fall into line under th e ban­ 
ner of those leaders, w ithout any settled 
convictions or consciousness of any real 
feeling in the m atter. W ithout any struggle 
of soul or wrench of conscience, they echo 
the w arning cry and the wail of despair of 
their leaders, never pausing to ask w here­ 
fore. They find fault for the sake of find­ 
ing fault, w ithout caring to know w hy; 
and reproduce 
the idiosyncrasies, w ith ­ 
out the virtues of their prophets. They 
are 
like 
the 
copyists 
of 
Corot, 
who reproduce the vague unfinish of his 
style, w ith none of the m vstic atm osphere 
of airiness and sw aying motion and soft 
tangled shadows of drooping boughs which 
m ake the exquisite m arvel of the original; 
or the im itators of W a g n e r ’s, who flounder 
am id the great m aster’s discordant harm o­ 
nies w ithout the faintest concsption of the 
soul which m ade ti,em splendid. 
This being so, would it not be welt to look 
tow ard the early education of the child as a 
m eans of correcting w hat is becoming a 
crying evil in society? If the larger portion 
of pessimism springs from habit rather 
than conviction, bow easy it would be 
to prevent the form ation of th a t habit, by 
training th e yet unform ed 
intelligence 
tow ard appreciation rath er than discontent 
To begin w ith the m an, or the youth, is to 
begin 14 or 20 years too late, to try to 
wrench from th e stubborn soil of nature 
the weeds we have allowed so far to grow 
unchecked. The little creature who is en­ 
couraged to delight in the blue transpar­ 
ency of dazzling sky. the glory of sum m er 
clouds and autum n sunsets, has an antidote 
for tbegioom of the dark day and discomfort 
of the rain which comes to sadden his young 
consciousness. 
Even m ore — if we have 
treated him fairly; if we have not striven 
to im press him w ith our own prejudices and 
resentm ents—be will not be saddened or 
frightened at any storm or atm ospheric 
phenomenon. T he thunder, the lightning, 
and the tem pest can be made as grand and 
beautiful to his understanding as the June 
sunshine. It is we who train him to find 
desolation instead of m ajesty, and who sur­ 
round his life-path w ith bugbears instead 
of friendliness and love. And it is w ith the 
spiritual just as it is w ith the m aterial 
world. 
The child is prepared to see everything at 
its best. Som ewhat, but very little, his zeal 
should be tem pered. He m ust be taught 
prudence; he m ust learn self-denial; he 
must, alas! tie m ade acquainted w ith pain. 
None of these need in any way conflict with 
the sunny outlook from which he views the 
theatre of his future trials and trium phs. A 
word or a Ioo k will teach him to feel the 
glow of the brave, or the thoughtful, or 
the unselfish act, w here another word or 
another look would have impressed him only 
w ith 
the 
passing 
annoyance or 
pain. 
There is a responsive enthusiasm in his 
nature which is alw ays ready ween it is 
touched, and which can be retained by a 
little encouragem ent for spir tual comfort 
and noble uses through m uch of the after 
life. W hen we have learned to know the 
value of true sentim ent as a factor in the 
strength and happiness of existence, we 
will be more careful pf the m ethods by 
which we endeavor to keep it alive in the 
character of the child. He is ready now to 
accept w hatever you offer him. Point him 
to the noble, the beautiful, the tru e; fill 
his m ind w ith reverence, w ith adm iration, 
w ith delight, instead of allowing it to be 
tainted already w ith flimsy dislikes and 
peevish fretfulnesses. 
For. after ail, this is the kernel of the 
m atter. If the child is allowed to find 
fault w ithout question or com m ent, from 
frowardness, or boldness, or any other pass­ 
ing distem per, th e wind is 
being sown 
which shall reap th e whirlwind. There 
should be no objection allowed unless there 
is good cause for objection; and th a t un­ 
happy 
phosphorescent brilliancy which 
som etim es m akes the 
sharpness of the 
sm all tongue so pleasing should be avoided 
like an elem ent of discord or of death. Too 
often it springs from the decay of better 
things; and the bad habit of pessimism is 
one of its lineal descendants. For some 
reason or other we are apt to give more 
w eight to the unkind than to the kindly 
qualities of hum anity. The opinions of the 
cynic com m and m ore respect than those of 
the o p tim ist; th e sneer of the scoffer has 
more effect than 
th e sm ile of benevo­ 
lence. 
It 
does 
not 
take 
the 
child 
long 
to 
realize 
th a t 
his 
position 
is 
stronger, in m ost households, for Ills tits of 
tem per aud unpleasantness: th at where 
am iaoiiltv is unnoticed crossness produces 
the results aim ed at, and w ith th at convic­ 


tion the world has as surely gained a grum ­ 
bler and lust another honest soul as night 
follows day, or the flower bends before 
the blast of winter. Only for the un­ 
spoiled 
child-natures daw n shall come 
again, 
and 
springtim e; 
bu t 
for 
the 
little discontented, unhappy, fault-finding 
heart, drifted by th e carelessness of its law­ 
ful pilots into those dark and troubled 
waters, it would require a m iracle such as 
th at which raised Lazarus from th* dead 
te keep him from going on to the end of his 
days as the unhappy m ortal the world calls 
a pessimist. 
M a r y E l i z a b k t h B l a k e . 


WANAM AKER^ PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


A rt bas stam ped its im press upon nooiety 
in m any ways, and not am ong th e least of 
these is th a t of decorating stamps. 
Every 
new design In postage stam ps all over the 
world attem pts som ething unsurpassed in 
the way of art. Som etim es it is landscape, 
som etim es seascape, and som etim es designs 
illustrative of agriculture, com m erce or 
war. It is no wonder, then, th a t there are 
collections of stam ps said to be w orth over 
$60,000. 
The new postage stam ps placed upon the 
m arket last m onth are devoted wholly to 
portraiture. The ono-ceut stam p contains 
a profile bust, after R u b r k h t , of B e n j a ­ 


m i n F r a n k l i n ; on the two-cent is a profile 
bust, after Hoencm, of G e o r g e W a s h i n g ­ 


t o n ; the tliree-cent contains a 
profile 
bust, after P o w e r * , of A n d r e w J a c k ­ 


s o n ; the four-ceut contains 
a portrait 
of 
A b r a h a m 
L i n c o l n , after a photo­ 
graph 
from 
life; 
on 
th e 
tivo-cent 
is a 
portrait 
of 
Gen. 
G r a n t , 
alter 


a photograph from life; the six-cent bas 
a portrait of J a m e s A. G a r f i e l d , after a 
photograph from life; the 10-cent contains 
a portrait of D a n i e l W e b s t e r , after a 
daguerreotype from life; the 1 5 -cen th asa 
portrait of H e n r y C l a y . after a daguerreo­ 
type from life; on the SO-cent is a profile 
bust of T h o m a s J e f f e r s o n , after GER­ 
ACI h i ; the 90-ceut contains a profile bust of 


C obq. O. H. P e r r y , after W o l c o t t ’s statue. 
The interest which this gallery of por­ 
traits of distinguished personages adds to 
the now postage stam ps is only equalled by 
th e terror inspired by the indescribable 
coloring, lf the F ather of his Country 
should revisit th e scenes of his glorious 
deeds, and have occasion to purchase one of 
the new two-eent stamps, it is doubtful 
w hether he could ever forgive the person 
responsible for insulting hts im age w ith 
such bloody and stupid wash. Republics 
are Indeed ungrateful. 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 
The whole country would willingly have 
sent aid to Louisville in the hour of her 
affliction. At the sam e tim e, it is refresh­ 
ing to learn of one stricken city th a t is 
bravely determ ined to bein itself and bear 
the full w eight of its own burden, cour­ 
teously deoling offers of aid. 
Bravo. Louis­ 
ville I 
_______ 


The entire circulation afloat on the 1st of 
March would give each individual in the 
country $24, lf it were divided. Mauy 
individual would doubtless like to settle u™ 
w ith Uncle Bam on th at basis and call it 
square.__________________ 


It looks now as if the w orld’s fair would 
be held in Chicago in 1893. The tim e has 
now arrived for th e entire country to give 
up all local bickerings and jealousies and to 
unite in m aking a fair com m ensurate with 
the national bigness, if not th e national 
greatness. ___________________ 


R ID E R H A G G A R D ’S L A T E S T . 


A 
G re a t 
S to ry , 
fo r 
W h ic h 
T h is 


W r ite r 
R e c e iv e d $5000, 
B egins 


T h is W e e k —H ero es of E v ery -D ay 


L ife . 


Rider H aggard’s latest story, ‘’Beatrice,’’ 
for which he was paid $5U00, is said to be 
the m asterpiece of his life. It is an in­ 
tensely entertaining and thrilling story, and 
begins in this issue. E very reader of the 
best stories know s th e excellent quality 
published bv T h e W e e k l y G lo b e , and 
this one by H aggard should be read by 
every lover of good storios. 
T his num ber is one of unusual interest, 
not only to the ladies and young folks, but 
also to the men. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
Gens. 
Sherm an, 
Algor and Porter, Dr. 
Shrady. Gen. G rant’s physician, and other 
world-famous m en tell of heroic 
d ee d s 
which have come nuder their personal ob­ 
servation. T hat charm ing young writer. 
Octave T banet, begins a new serial, entitled 
"W e AIL” 


A F T E R D E A T H . 


[F. L» Stanton in Atlunta Constitution.] 
All night long the dead man lay 
Under the leaves and raln-waeued clay. 


All night long In her dwelling dim 
The wife of his bosom wept for him. 


And “ my love is bnrled with him ," she said, 
"For I loved him living—I leva him dead!” 


And the dead man dreamed in his narrow place 
That lie felt lier tears fall over his face; 


And no dream s of the dead could sweeter bt: 
“Down to death she was true to me!” 


B ut when o’er his grave in the shine and rain 
The roses withered and blossomed again; 


When the leaves fell brown on the cold earth’s 
crust 
And hts faithful heart was but rosy dust; 


The woman he loved to another said: 
“ I love you better than I loved the dead I” 


And in th at game hour the only rose 
That bloomed on a grave fell dead I , , , 
Who 
knows 


If the dead oan feel? . . . but howe’er it be, 
Sweet! with this love th at you have form e; 


Love me now, while I draw my breath I 
Love me down to the gates of death! 


This Is all that I ask or crave: 
Love thrives ill on a voiceless gravel 


T h e L a u re a te ’s S alary. 
[Book Buyer.] 
T here has been considerable discussion in 
seme of our journals recently, as to who 
will be Lord Tennyson’s successor as poet 
laureate. As the laureate is at present in 
good health and spirits the discussion seems 
not o e I v prem ature, but som ew hat discour­ 
teous. It is to be hoped it will be a long 
while 
Before 
it 
will be necessary to 
appoint any successor, for there appears to 
be no one fit to step into the shoes of Tenny­ 
son. Of course, every one has his favorite 
poet. aud every one thinks bis favorite the 
only one tit to w ear the laurel crown. There 
Is. after all. out little honor connected with 
the poet 
It is an ancient office. Consid­ 
erable over OOO years ago. in the reign of 
Henry 111., the 
"King 
Versifier” 
was 
r 


id 
IOO 
shillings 
annually, 
and 
do 
not 
suppose 
this 
officer 
occupied a higher post than the King s fool 
did in those days. Jam es the First paid his 
laureate loo m arks a year, and Charles I. 
increased the salary to I OO pounds, with one 
tierce of Canary Spanish wine "to be taken 
out of the King’s store of wines yearly.” 
The rem uneration of the laureate has re­ 
m ained the same ever since, but I am not 
clear w nether Lord Tennyson still draws 
a tierce of wine annually from the cellars 
at W indsor Castle. 
I should think in 
all probability lie received the money 
value for it. The laureate is scarcely ex­ 
pected to sing to order in the present dav 
lf he were his salary is terribly insufficient. 
It m ust be borne in m ind th at £100 a Year 
in the day* of Charles I. was a very differ­ 
ent thing to *100 in 1890. Why. an in­ 
dustrious versifier could easily make that 
sum by contributing to the journals and 
m agazines of the day. However, it is an 
age for th e abolishm ent of ancient offices, 
old customs and venerable institutions, and 
I should not be at all surprised if. when 
Lord Tennyson has done w ith the post, it 
should be abolished.—(.The Book Buyer, 


So M u ch la C ertain . 
[New York Sun.] 
"Do you believe th at money talks, as the 
old proverb saya?” 
”1 never beard money talk, but I’ve trav­ 
elled w ith it and found it to be mighty 
good com pany.” 


N ew Y o rk , A b o u t l,7 5 0 ,0 0 0 t 
To th* Editor of The Globe: 
Will you give me the population of the largest city 
in the United States at the present day? 
ti. it. 


B oston, 420,000; B a ltim o re, SOS,OOO, 
E stim a te d . 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Please publish the population of Boston and Bal­ 
timore. 
c. a. 


H a rm o n y an d P a trio tis m . 
To the Editor of The Globe; 
N o r that the national colon are placed upon our 
schools, would It not be a good idea to have all the 
children learn the “ Star Spangled B anner" aud be 
able to sing it In a grand chorus upon national holi­ 
days and whenever occasion requires It. Some time 
ago ll was painful to read an acconut given by one 
of oar m erchants of his trip across the Atlantic 
when, upon the Fourth of July, desiring to celebrate 
the day In a manner befitting the occlusion, he called 
upon a number of Americans on board to join In 
singing Ute national hymn, when, to his surprise, 
not three present could be found who could sing an 
entire vsrse. Teach then the children to sing It, 
aud Instil Into their minds in this m anner an en­ 
thusiasm for their country, the land of liberty and 
tbs brave. 
to s. w, 


F u r- E a tin g M oth*. 
To the Editor of The G lobe: 
I wish to reply to inquiry for destruction of the 
terrible moth in furs. I’ve just learned of the very 
simple, though only effective method I ever knew, 
and have tried It npon a valuable Russian sable. 
Place the fur in a newspaper and pin securely, 
though loosely, put In a m oderate oven, then gradu­ 
ally hotter until yon can scarcely place your hand 
ii)Kin the paper, turn occasionally and watch care­ 
fully. The fur will not bum , but the moths and 
eggs will surely die. 
mr*, kl. u a. 


N itr a te of S ilv er. 
To the Editor of The Globe; 
Ju answer to the Inquiry in regard to w arts I 
would say; Buy five cep a worth of nitrate of silver 
St a druggist’s, wet the end and rub on the w art. 
It will color the skin for a week or so, but is a sure 
cure. 
W a it urns. 


R ook S a lt C ur** T h em . 
To tile Editor of Tim Globe; 
If “Marvel" will take a small glass and make a 
strong brine of common rock salt tinct touch bis 
warts every morning aud night, aud ss often as bs 
passes the glass, letting It dry In, In two weeks hts 
wart will begin to flake off. and will continua to do 
so until his warts will be among the things of the 
lost, not even leaving a soar. Give U a thorough 
trial. U U sure, I’ve tried it. 
a. ». a- 


A P o o h -B ah . 
Will you please inform me lf a man holding the 
office of deputy revenue collector under the govern­ 
ment can also hold offloe as selectman in this town, 
his government office tieing located In the city of 
Worcester? By so doing you will confer a favor on 
many readers of Tub U t o u r la this town. r. e. a. 


I do not know of any reason why the two offices 
cannot be holden by the same person. They cer­ 
tainly do not conflict. 


Y ou B hould H av e R e o eiv ed $10. 
I legally .owe a man a bill for *0.80. He has trus­ 
teed my pay for *25.80. stopped all my pay last 
week. Can be legally do so, supposing I owed him 
what lie claim-? I thought he should allow me #10 
per week; U It so? 
I. c. «. 


D epend* on th e L e n g th of S o jo u rn . 
I will have been three years in this country the 
lo th of May. 
I intend taking my ll rat papers and 
would like to know if, atter taking them and visiting 
the old country, I can beoome a citizen a t the end of 
Ave years or will I have to serve the three past after 
coming a second time. 
T. c. 


lf you only make a temporal .v visit to the “ OUI 
country" the time would not be deducted, b at lf 
you go there and stay a very long time I think the 
case would be different. 


A L a n d T an g le. 
A owes a lot of land and U put Into bankruptcy, 
and assignee appointed by United States judge. Col­ 
lector of taxes sells the land for taxes to B. B sells 
to A’s wife In her own right. A’s wife sells to C and 
a joins. C sells to E. E sells to B. Xow F buys 
the land of A ’s assignee in bankruptcy, subject to 
taxes. XVho bas Hie best olaJm ? And can F compel 
B to take cash for taxes, costs, etc.? All quit­ 
claim deeds. Can B claim more than taxes, costs 
and IO per cent. interest ? 
t . 


lf prCceedinga in the m atter of sale for taxes were 
all correct B has hest title, but neither B nor F 
could And a purchaser without the other. F canaut 
compel B to take his money now. 


T h in k T h e re I* N o C laim fo r R edrea*. 
One year ago in answer to me you said that a town 
could legally publish the names of delinquent tax­ 
payers. In this year’s report the names are pub­ 
lished and among them quite a number (by mistake 
probably] whose taxes were paid m onths ago. Have 
these men any redress; lf not will you tell me by 
w hat right a town can injure a m an’s name and 
credit by publishing such a mistatement? 
C o t t o n . 


I do not see that these parties have any redress, 
unless they can prove that the selectmen published 
their names for a malicious purpose. It Is no par­ 
ticular reflection upon a m an’s credit that lie has 
not paid Els taxes, as he can pay them any time be­ 
fore the estates ate advertised for sale, and many 
persons do not pay until then, as some say they can 
make the money pay them better by other invest­ 
m ents of less perm anent nature. 


1. N o. T h e y C ould be E n jo in ed . 2. 
B y a W r it of M a n d am u s. 
I. lf a town, at a legal meeting held for the pur­ 
pose, appropriates a specified sum for s specified 
purpose, as $300 for sidewalks, can the selectmen 
legally expeud that sum for any other purpose ? 
2. If they do, w hat la the remedy at law ? If the 
selectmen refuse to comply with a vote of the town, 
how may they be compelled to do so ? 
a. r, j. 


T h e B ro k er a n d H is M ortgage. 
Supposing my husband dies, and after death a 
broker claims a mortgage on horses. The court Ands 
that they were in my nam e; that if it erst was 
given the security was illegal. Now, there was a 
tract of land In husband’s name. Can broker sell 
the same for said mortgage on horses four years 
after death? 
v, 


I suppose broker might have stied estate of hus­ 
band, (and. after getting judgment, could levy on 
lan d ; but lf he commenced action at end of four 
years, adm inistration having been properly taken 
out,.he could not m alutain his suit. 


Y es. Sir. 
Will you inform me lf "Cushing’s M anual” ad­ 
mits of a substitute motion? 
For 
instance, A 
makes a motion; B jum ps up with a substitute mo­ 
tion. Is B in order? 
i. 


T h e D ila to ry C ouncil. 
In reply to E. B. C„ lf your counsel does not suit 
you you can dismiss him and employ new. He will, 
however, he entitled to whatever his services have 
been worth, and anything more than th at which 
you have paid him you can recover. Plaintiff’s 
counsel can consent to dismissal of case, b at should 
not do so without consultation with plaintiff. 


I t ’* H is P ro p e rty . 
I own a large house. 
A man is building one next 
door, right on 
the sidewalk, not even leaving 
enough room for front steps. My house is a number 
of feet from the sidewalk, and every one says he Is 
depredating th# value of my house. Can I sue him? 
H. W. 


Xot unless there is some restriction upon th# land 
requiring houses to be set back some distance from 
the street. Every one has a right to use his estate ut 
he sees At provided tie does no actual damage to his 
neighbor. Hie fact th at he sets his building differ- 
ereut from his neighbor gives no ground for dam­ 
ages. 
____ 


A M a tte r of C ustom . 
If a man working in a shoe shop stops Ave minutes 
before the whistle blows to wash up lias the em­ 
ployer a right to u k e a half hour from his time? 
s. B. to 


Half an hour for the week I suppose you mean. 
This raises a question of custom somewhat, lf it is 
the custom of the shop to allow Ave minutes to wash 
up In their employer should not deduct, but lf the 
others work out the full hours then "S. E. JL” should 
do the same. 


S tru c k b y a F a llin g S tar. 
’ 
[St. bonis Republic.J 
One of the m ost rem arkable accidents re­ 
corded in history occurred near Marlboro 
House, London, E ns., recently. At about 
6 o’clock d . in. a gentlem an, a well-known 
public official, was papain? from St. Jam es 
P ark to Fall Mall when he suddenly re­ 
ceived a violent blow on i$s right shoulder, 
which caused him great path and to stum ble 
forw ard as he w a lk e r He noted a crack­ 
ing noise at th e tim e, but had not the slight­ 
est idea of the cause of the shock he had 


experienced. Reaching nome he disrobed 
and subm itted to a critical exam ination, 
but nothing was discovered which in the 
least accounted for Hie great pain in both 
shoulder and arm . A servant sent to brush 
the gentlem an’s coat next m orning discov­ 
ered!* scorched streak about l l inches long 
and an inch wide extending across the 
shoulder ol tho coat and down the back. 
The m ysterious shock was explained- h e 
had been struck by a m eteor or failing star. 


A N O B L IG IN G S P A N IE L . 


H e S erv es as a H asso ck in S u m m er 
an d a F o o t S to v e in W in te r. 
[New York Sun.] 
Dogs are useful to m ankind in m any ways, 
but it is doubtful if more tiian one has ever 
been used as a hassock at dinner time. 
T he dog in question is a very fat cocker 
spaniel Nearly every evening in Hie week 
it follows two quietly dressed women to a 
table d ’fiote restaurant not far from Union 
Square. Into the dining room th e oanine 
struggles, panting furiously, and aa soon as 
a table has been selected, under it he craw ls 
and lies down. Generally lie rests his bead 
on his forepaws aud blinks his oyes until the 
last drop of coffee is drained. 
As soon as his rn stresses are seated they 
place their feet on tho spaniel’* back, and 
thus they sit and eat and chat. I he dog 
doesn’t seem to m ind it at all. 
In fact, ho 
acts very much as if he liked serving as a 
hassock, lie eyes everybody who enters 
the restaurant, and when he sees a person 
who doesn’t please his cultivated sense he 
utters a low growl aud sticks his head fu r­ 
ther down between his paws. A little dig 
in the ribs from one of the sm all boots gen­ 
erally silences him. 
VY hen dinner is over this useful spaniel 
waddles out from under the table, treats 
him self to a shake, gives a falsetto bark and 
goes his apoplectic way. 


L E N T , P A S T A N D P R E S E N T . 


H isto ry 
of 
a 
C h u rc h 
F a * t 
K e p t 
T h ro u g h M an y C e n tu rie s. 
[Saturday Review.] 
T he rescript to the Rom an Catholic bish­ 
ops from the Inquisition, em pow ering them . 
in all diocese* visited by the epidem ic. 
"qui hoc tem pore non Europam modo sod 
alias Orbis regions* late nervasit.” to dis­ 
pense th eir flocks from th e law of fasting 
and 
abstinence 
during 
Lent, kits 
re­ 
m inded the world in general of the fact th at 
in bygone days thoso observances occupied 
a prom inent place both in pri ate and in 
public life. l n e first thing th a t will striKe 
auy one who takes the trouble to inquire 
into the subject will 
be 
th e im m ense 
variety in the m ethods followed indifferent 
countries, at different periods, and under 
different circum stances: aud if the student 
chooses to enlarge his field and observe the 
various "uses” irons th a t of the serious- 
m inded young Englishwom an, who takes 
no sugar in her tea during Lent, to those of 
the .Mahometan, who tastes no food from 
.sunrise to sunset during the whole of th e 
m onth of Ram adan, or of the Jew , who on 
the 
six solemn fasts of the year eats 
nothing from daybreak until the three first 
stars appear, he will find m atter enough to 
till a good-sized volume. 
In the early Christian church wi»e was as 
m uch forbidden as m eat to those who were 
fasting. 
If, in one of his encyclicals, the 
present pope were to say. like Mr. Gosehen, 
I cast my eyes upon wine,” and thou to 
forbid it* use on days of fasting and absti­ 
nence. there would, we think, be not a 
little wailing am ong the faithful. 
Very 
terrible 
m ust have been 
the 
ancient 
clays of holy week th a t were classed under 
the euphenious title of Aerophagy, w hen 
the only food allowed was bread and sa lt 
to which, in certain localities only, veget­ 
ables were added. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
in 
the 
fourth 
century, 
w rote 
th at 
neither food nor w ater was allowed to be 
taken until sunset on fast days. 
Much 
later mass was not said in L ent until 3 
p. ai., and until th a t was over, as well as 
the services of none and vespers, nobody 
was perm itted to eat or drink. 
In the 
eighth century we find Theodulf. bishop of 
Orleans, reproving those who began to eat 
during Lent at a o’clock w ithout waiting 
for mass, 
la the sam e century C harle­ 
m agne m ade m atters a little easier for bis 
courtiers, who m ight not eat until be bad 
finished his own meal, and then at suc­ 
cessive tables, according to their rank, by 
having the afternoon services a t 2 instead 
ot at 3 o’clock. In the th irteen th century 
St. Thomas Aquinas considers it sufficient 
th at the one L enten m eal be not taken till 
"about” 3 o’clock, 
lo the next century 
Robert de Brunne censures those who on 
any day of the year eat before m ass: 
Me thinketh they trespass filii 111, 
That any day eat ere (hay hear mass, 
B ut lf it be through harder distress. 
In the later m iddle ages mass and vespers 
during 1-ent were finished rather before a 
o’clock, and in the year 1600 the synodal 
decrees of Paris allowed the single fast-day 
m eal to be taken as early as midday. 
The rules concerning L ent varied greatly 
in different localities for several centuries. 
A w riter in the fifth century m entions 
th at in certain places it lasted only three 
weeks, in others six. ami in some as m uch 
as seven. 
Then there were countries in 
which the Lenten fast was kept on every 
day of the week. Sunday was om itted in 
others, and elsew here there wa* no fasting 
on either th at day or Saturday. The latter 
was til* rule of St. Ambrose. At the Coun­ 
cil of Trullo. beld at Constantinople in the 
seventh century, it was forbidden to fast 
on Saturdays in Lent. In most places Lent 
began not ou Ash W ednesday, but on Hie 
first .Suudav in Lent, until the Latin church. 
in the ninth century, added the four days 
beginning w ith Ash W ednesday. 
Even 
then thifnew custom was long in becoming 
universal. About a hundred years after­ 
ward St. M argaret of Scotland enforced its 
observance am ong her subjects, who do not 
appear to have adopted it until then, and 
600 years later still St. Charles Borromeo 
recognized the Ambrosian use of deferring 
the beginning of Lent until the first Sunday. 
To this day in the Roman Catholic church 
the fast days vary greatly in different eoun 
tries and even dioceses, and although its 
Lent now begins or ends on the sam e days 
throughout the world, there is considerable 
difference in the rules for keeping it in cer­ 
tain localties. Then. w ith regard to Advent, 
there is some diversity. In th e fifth cen­ 
tury it was kept as a general fast of 40 days. 
from Nov. l l till Christm as. This custom 
has so died out that, although in England 
and Ireland Roman Catholics are m ade 
to fast on the 
W ednesdays 
and 
F ri­ 
days 
in 
Advent, 
there 
is 
no 
such 
rule on 
the continent, except 
in 
re­ 
ligious houses, and only in some of those. 
A curious 
custom prevails in 
France 
of allowing a certain w ater fowl that feeds 
chiefly on fish to be eaten on days of the 
year on which other flesb-meat is forbidden. 
We think, however, th a t m any people who 
have once tasted this particular delicacy 
will not be likely to avail them selves of the 
privilege a second tim e. The m ost inter­ 
esting exceptional rule connected w ith ab­ 
stinence is one th at exists in Spam. 
It 
seem s that at the tim e of the crusades all 
who contributed a fixed annual sum were 
dispensed from certain days of abstinence 
by a papal bull and this dispensation has 
never been withdrawn- As the fee required 
bas now become a m ere trifle through the 
deterioration in the value of the money 
(about a couple of shillings), the dispensa­ 
tion has fallen w ithin tho reach of most 
people, and the funds thus accum ulated are 
devoted to charitable purposes. 


N ew B oston M usic. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co.: Piano—"Bos­ 
ton Bloods’ W alt/es." George H. Hayes; 
"Silver Drops” and "La Gazelle.” G ustav 
L ang; "H ungarian 
Dance,” R. 
Thom a; 
“Moorish P atrol.” Rudolph K ing;"D o. re. 
mi, fa.” w altz. L, Streabbog; “Always 
M erry.” “China Aster M azurka.” "Love’s 
Old Sweet Song." and "A tter the Wed­ 
ding.” easy pieces by Julian Becbt: "Pas de 
Q uatre” from “F aust Up to D ate,” Meyer 
L utz; w alt: from Gilbert and S ullivan’s 
"Gondoliers.” 
Vocal — "Peace 
to 
This 
D welling,’’duet, A. M. Sm ith; "Ave M aria,” 
F. 
Paolo Tosti; "Sw eetheart, Sigh No 
Mor*,” Charles J. Young. 
From W hite, 
Sm ith 
& Co.: Piano— 
"Q ueen's G uard.” "M aiden’s Jov” 
and 
"L ittle Flirt.” easy pieces, by Paul K eller; 
"Polka M azurka.” Joseph R uuim el; "Mc- 
G inty’s F irst Love,” George Thorne; "Joys 
of the Dance,” duet. ti. M. Davidson and 
F. 
E. W hite; "Sim ple 
A vets,” Francis 
T horne; "M elody.” M. Moszkowski; "C lat­ 
ter, C latter.” galop. Joseph 
H. Deuch. 
A ocal—"Tile Lifted Veil,” Joseph Barn- 


VV hit© ; 
J.U0 O WOO 
i.z< I 'v II / J* t 
"W hy Muse We Say Goodby / ” E dith Cook: 
"Now T hat W e’re Alone.” from opera of 
"Alvin Gr»y,” C. A. W hite: "From the Land 
of T ea,” CI. A. W hite; “Tim M cCarthy’s 
D aughter,” E. VV. Rogers; "Ave M aria.” 0. 
A. w h ite: "M adeline” C. A. W hite. The 
Folio for April contains the usual num ber 
of choice vocal and instrum ental selections 
and a fund of interesting reading m atter. 


S afe fo r th e N ig h t. 
tPtttsbur? Bulletin.] 
The W inter Palace. IO p. in. 
T he C z a r—H ave you looked well under 
th e bedovitch? 
The Czarina -Y es. 
The Czar -And in the closets? 
T he C zarina—Yes. dear. 
T he C zar-T hen give m e my steel-lined 
nightgow n, set the m an-t aosky, give me 
the double-barrelled pistolovitch and turn 
the gas off. I shall seek pleasant dream s 
wherein I may see th a t black-aad-tanovitch 
rascal (^eorgeoff K eaanski breathing the 
sw eet air of the K ara prison. 


HINDOO MAGIC. 


W h at K ellar and H erm ann 


T hink of I t 


Th* 
Vanishing Snakes, th* “ Bead” 


Fakir and Other “ Fakes.” 


One Writer Who Saw Elephants Climb­ 


ing Into the Air. 


[Copyrighted, 1800, by 8. 8. McClure.] 
This article consists of some of th e an­ 
swers of scientists and students of occult- 
ism to the following questions: 
1. W hat have you seen and w hat do you 
know of the Hindoo or esoteric m arvel 
w orkers? Of the B uddhist m iracle w ork­ 
er*? 
Do you believe they th in k th em ­ 
selves inspired by a spiritual or supernat­ 
ural force? 
2. W hat do you th in k of Mme. Blavatsky 
and her school of Theosophists? Do you 
believe Mme. Blavatsky has done th e won- 
deriui things related of her? Have you ever 
seen or kaow n of any theosophic or esoteric 
m arvels? 
3. Do you know of th e Hindoo fak ir who 
buries him self alive for nine m onths? Of 
the basket and sword trick? Of th e boy 
who clim bs a tree m d disappears? Of the 
rod turned into a snake? 
4. W hat is th* m ost w onderful tiling you 
ever saw a Hindoo do? 


H E R M A N N , T H E C O N JU R O R . 


O nce P u z z le d b y O n e H in d o o T ric k , 
B u t is N o t N ow . 
1. I have been all through India and have 
seen a good deal alike of Hindoos and Budd­ 
hists. T heir perform ances are ridiculously 
exaggerated. They simply play on the gross 
credulity and superstitions com m on to all 
E astern peoples. M any of these E astern 
m arvei-w orkers are shrew d knaves, deriv­ 
ing influence and power by w orking upon 
the ignorant superstitions of th eir fellow­ 
m en; others are sincere find really believe 
them selves 
endowed 
w ith supernatural 
powers. B ut the latter are all m ore or less 
loose in the head, having become crazy by 
the fasting and general m ortification of the 
flesh laid down by their peculiar code of 
ethics. 
2. I have heard a great deal about such 
m arvels, but I have never seen any th a t 
could not readily be explained on some rea­ 
sonable or scientific basis. 
As to Mme. 
Blavatsky. I certainly 
am 
not 
idiotic 
enough to believe th a t she ever perform ed 
those dem aterialization feats ascribed to 
her; I regard ber as sim ply a very clever, 
very ingenious, very brilliant hum bug - 
nothing more. 
3. The sword and basket trick and the 
sernent and rod trick are illusions which 
have been very often shown on the m odern 
stage. I have frequently perform ed both 
these tricks. I naturally do not see fit to 
explain how. I perform these illusions. 
I 
will say. however, th a t they are e cessivelv 
simple. I have never seen the trick of the 
boy who clim bs a tree, so I cannot say any­ 
thing about k. As to th e Hindi o fakir who 
tells me he has been buried alive lor nine 
m onths, I regard hun sim ply as a * fak ir.” 
4. I never saw a Hindoo do anything th a t 
surpassed in cleverness aud m ystification 
the illusions th st are to be seen on the stages 
of m agicians in this country and Europe. 
Exaggerated travellers’ tales have been told 
of their perform ances. 
Upon one occasion, 
however, now I come to th in g of it. a Hindoo 
did perform auit# a w onderful trick in my 
presence. At Bombay some years ago. a 
native called one m orning at my rooms. 
A fter some conversation lie perform ed the 
following feat: He divested him self entirely 
of his clothing, and then advanced into the 
centre of the apartm ent, holding a sm all 
silk shawl in his hand. He placed the shawl 
on the floor. An instan t later a live snake, 
two yards long, w rithed from beneath its 
folds. 
Taking the shawl, th e Hindoo threw it 
over the snake. An in c a n t later he raised 
the little strip of silk. and. behold! Hie 
snake was dead. Again, he took th e shawl 
and threw It over the snake. Once more he 
lifted it. The snake had vanished. This is 
certainly the most wonderful Hindoo tri k 
I have ever seen. It perplexed me sorely at 
the tim e, but in these later days I th in k I 
see through it, and am confident th a t if I 
took the trouble, I could duplicate the feat. 


T H E M A R Q U IS D I L A N Z A . 


H ow H e S aw E le p h a n t* C lim b in g tip 
I n to th e A ir. 
3. 
Yes. I have heard of the Hindoo fakir 
who buried him self alive for nine m onths, 
and of the sword and basket trick. Also of 
the boy who climbs a tree and disappears, 
and so forth. I have never been in India 
and have consequently never sees any of 
these m iracles perform ed; but a friend 
of 
m ine 
who 
was 
m uch 
in ter­ 
ested in theije mysteries, aud m ade a 
serious study of them i d th* East, once saw 
a fakir toss a heavy chain into the air, where 
it rem ained upright aud rigid, one end 
touching the ground, the other apparently 
penetrating the clouds. An elephant then 
climbed u p the inclined plane thus formed, 
jum ped off at the top. and was seen no more. 
A second eleobag* followed, then a third 
aud a fourth, until seven elephants had 
vanished into thin air. 
The fakir then took 
down the cham , aud calm ly put it away. 
As to how such a thing could be done I 
have no idea. It batties my im agination 
completely. All such feats, however, form 
very interesting sub cots for speculation. 
Practically I know little about them . 
I did 
once devote m yself to the study of magic, 
and on one occasion followed m inute direc 
t:ons for "raising th e devil.” B ut some­ 
thing m ust have been radically wrong, for 
in spite of my weird incantations his satanic 
m ajesty failed to m aterialize, so I gave up 
the black art in disgust, and began to learn 
the Buddhist catechism , which proved more 
worthy of attention. 


K E L L A R , T H E M A G IC IA N . 


NEW RATES TO AGENTS. 
No m atter what your occupation Is. you 
can make money in spare moments by get­ 
ting subscribers to The Weekly (slobe. It 
gives the largest commission ever paid on a 
dollar weekly. Send for new rates. 


A P e rfo rm a n c e W h ic h is S till a M y s­ 
te ry to Him . 
1. The Buddhists claim th a t by fasting 
aDd m editation, and by leading a pure and 
holy life. they develop a wonderful pow er— 
the power of faith, a power born in ©very 
hum an being, but which, through lack of 
exercise, becomes alm ost extinct. This is 
the power m entioned In the New Testa­ 
m ent: “And the Lord said, if ye bad faith 
as a grain of m ustard seed, yo m ight say 
unto th is sycam ore tree, be thou plucked 
up by th e root, and be tnou planted in 
the sea, and it should obey you.” And 
again, “Jesus answered and said unto them , 
verily I say unto y o u , if ye have faith and 
doubt not, ye shall not only do this, which 
is done to the fig tree, but also if ye shall 
say unto this m ountain, be thou rem oved 
and be tnou cast into the sea. it shall he 
done.” 
2. I have no faith in Mme. Blavatsky as a 
wonder-worker, but I would not care to ex­ 
press a positive opinion regarding the lady. 
as my knowledge regarding her work is 
merely 
based 
on 
hearsay. 
I 
knew 
Mrs. Gordon, wife 
of Col. Gordon 
of 
Calcutta, India, very well. She related 
to me 
th at on 
one occasion she vis­ 
ited Mme. Blavatsky at Simla, and after 
lunch, in broad daylight, the two ladies 
were seated at the table, when Mme. Bla­ 
vatsky told Mrs. Gordon to ask for some 
m anifestation of th e power of Koot-Hoo- 
mie Lal-Sing, the 
great high 
priest of 
Tlieosophism. supposed to be a herm it 2000 
years old, residing in the H im alaya m oun­ 
tains. Mrs. Gordon requested some roses 
brought her from the garden. She had 
scarcely expressed the wish when a hiass of 
roses seemed to sift down through the ceil­ 
ing to where she was Bitting. If tuts was a 
trick, it was a rem arkably clever one, as 
Mrs. Gordon is a brilliant woman and not 
easily hum bugged, 
3. W hen I was in Lucknow. India. I 
became acquainted w ith Col. Jenkins, sec­ 
retary of the Chudderm unzil Club, who 
related th a t he had seen on* of tnese fakirs 
buried and a guard of soldiers placed over 
him. and the guard was changed every six 
hours for so days. after which they ex­ 
hum ed 
him and th e fakir’s companions 
resuscitated bim. Before he was buried he 
threw his tongue back into his throat, his 
face was covered w ith a bandage, and bis 
companions chanted a monotonous "Ram- 
ram -am m er-rani.” arid repeated this chant 
until nearly ail the spectators were in a 
drowsy state, and tile fakir him self became 
rigid like a corpse. 
4. The m ost wonderful feat I ever saw 
perform ed by a H indu was in Calcutta. In 
company w rti Dave Carson, the m instrel. 
and several English officers, I witnessed a 
perform ance 
in 
Chandy 
Choke, 
the 
Chatham street of Calcutta. We entered a 
long vacant room.which we were perm itted 
to exam ine in every part, I here were four 
fakirs present. They requested us to seat 
ourselves on benches about halfw ay down 
the room. They lighted a censer, from which 
exuded a sickly, sweetish smoke, tilling th e 
entire room. 
T he four fakirs the* be­ 
gan a wild w hirling dance, all the while 
chanting and heating tom-toms, when sud­ 
denly th* dancers appeared to increase in 
num ber, until a full dozen were dancing 
and whirling about. These then decreased 
until but one dancer rem ained, an old m an 
w ith flowing beard. W hat became of the 
other dancers we could not tell, as we again 


exits or entrances, places of concealm ent or 
auy m eans by which glasses such as are 
used in the ghost illusion could he sm ug­ 
gled in or out of the room. The whole per­ 
form anet) is still a m ystery to me. 


T R IA L S 
O F 
L IG H T 
L IN E M E N . 


C ran k s w h o S ta n d U n d e r th e M an on 
th e P o le W a itin g to S ee H im G e t 
K illed. 
rNew York Sun.! 
“My circuit takes in part of G rand street.'1 
said a Brooklyn electric light 
linem an, 
"w here the lower part of alm ost every 
building is occupied by a frippery shop or 
other 
sm all 
business. 
My 
experi­ 
ences 
with 
Hie 
frugal 
Hebrew have 
been m any and varied. He kicks about 
som ething every tim e I n u t in an appear­ 
ance, and if I reported a tith e of the com­ 
plaints th a t are m ade to m e th e superin­ 
ten d en t would be as full of trouble as til* 
long suffering Job. 
The great grievance 
of these mon is th a t they think th e 
lam e in front of the door should light 
the entire house. The current is turned 
on from 5 o’clock until 
m idnight,1*and 
we charge the sam e for th e light no m atter 
w hen the stores are closed. It is a coin rn na 
practice for the dealer* to contend th at the 
light went out at 9 o’clock, and dem and 
th a t som ething be knocked off the bill. 
They think it is easy to beat the com pany 
because the linem an is not there to see 
everything, but the unburned part of th e 
carbon is a m uch m ore trustw orthy indi­ 
cator than the gas m eter. 
"A fter every lresh accident th e linem en 
are followed about in their circuit by an 
arm y of old cranks full of m orbid curiosity. 
The high city lam p pole* are hard enough 
to 
clim b 
under 
any 
circum stances, 
but 
it 
is 
very 
unpleasant to 
know 
th a t 
there 
are 
several 
old 
fool* 
w atching underneath 
to 
see 
you 
get 
killed. The first cold dav we had I hun* 
m#' overcoat on th e ladder w hile I clim bed 
th e pole. I had no coat to hang thor* 
u n til Pct 
collected 
my 
n ex t 
m onth’s 
salary. 
The m an 
up the pole has to 
subm it 
to 
no 
end 
of 
guying. 
Tho 
■mall boy can play all kind* of tricks on 
him with im punity, while it i* a favor, 
ite pastim e of the Grand street girl to beg 
old carbons for h air curlers. One man gavq 
me a great deal of trouble by contending 
th a t Hie light in one of bis windows was 
m uch brighter th an iii th e other. I m ade 
every test at my com m and and was on the 
verge of despair when I di covered th at th* 
m an had a cataract in one eye.” 


A N a tu ra l P re fe re n c e . 
I Pittsburg Bulistln.] 
H ostess-T ea or coffee. Miss Bunker? 
Miss B unker (of Boston)—Coffee, always. 
H ostess—Ah? 
Miss B.—Yes, coffee is my invariable c re t 
erence. Tea savors of the barbaric heathen | 
chocolate is a child of th e enervating 
tropics. But coffee! It is. as yon will note. 
a species of a bean, rath er than a berry, tn j 
as a beau it appeals to my love of home. 
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WEEKLY GLOBE, 
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I BECAUSE it is the Cheapest First-claaj 
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as good as the beat in the quality of Its Fic­ 
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4. BECAUSE THE GLOBE includes the besit 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett, anther of ‘‘Little 
Lord Fanntlsroy,” with other famous Ameri­ 
can authors, give, every week, the mesh’ 
healthful and helpful reading matter. 
5. BECAUSE THE GLOBE never contains a 
line to offend the Religious or Political Belief' 
of any reader, and seeks in evsry way to ex­ 
tend a good influence in th* homes of it)*, 
readers. 


LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, 


BECAUSE THE GLOBE will givs yon, for you* 
help in enabling it to introduce its features* 
the largest cash commission ever paid by % 
dollar weekly. 
If youseoure only one sub* 
scriber a day you will accumulate a snug 
sum in the oourse of the year. 
You oan get 
one subscriber a day very easily. 
Take % 
penoil aud do a little figuring, 
You will find: 
that the piano, the library, the sewing ma* 
obins, or something needed in the house, the 
wagon, mowing machine, or some other costly 
farming construction, the hone, or some 
other farm animal oan he had by tbs accumu­ 
lations of commissions secured in getting 
subscribers to THE WEEKLY GLOBB. You> 
your wife or your children oan scours extra 
money by getting 
subscriber* ta TH S 
WEEKLY GLOBE. 
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T H E 
B O S T O N 
W 
E E K L Y 
G L O B E — 
S A T U R D A Y , 
A P R I L 
5 , 
1 8 9 0 . 
T e a ; 


T h is is t h e S a m e J o k e , 
rNow original with Jade*.) 
G en. S h erm an is looking: in to a show - 
w indow . 
O ut com es th e o ro n rieto r an d 
say*: "H ow do you do. g e n e ra l? '’ 
"V ary w ell, sir; b u t I d o n ’t rem em b er 
you.” 
"G en eral,” says th e pro p rieto r, as th e gen ­ 
eral tells it, "I m ade so u r shirts. 
"A h .’’ savs th o g en eral, ‘‘I am h ap p y to 
m eet you," 
T h en com es up an old frien d of th e g en­ 
eral an d in tro d u ces th e tw o. 
"G en eral, let 
m e m ake you 
acq u ain ted 
w ith 
M ajor 
£ c h u rtz .” 
, 
, 
"A h !” says th e g eneral, w ith a new lig h t 
to his ears an d u n d erstan d in g . 


N o w , J o n e s is N o th in g —to H e r. 
f Judge.] 
Jo n es is n o th in g it n o t g a lla n t 
Mrs. B — is ex actly th e sam e age as h e r 
husband, b u t sh e w ill n o t a d m it i t 
"M y hu sb an d is 40,” she said to som e 
frien d s th e o th e r d a y : "you w o u ld n ’t be­ 
lieve it, b u tth e re ’s actu ally IO y ears d iffer­ 
ence in our ages ” 
“ Im possible, d e ar m a d a m !" h a stily in te r­ 
posed Jones, anxious to say so m eth in g agree­ 
a b le ; " la m su re you look ev ery day as 
young as h e does.” 


H e W a s t h e V ic tim . 
[New York Weekly.! 
M r. H ig h stru n g (in new sp ap er office!—I am 
th e m an ag er of th e W est E n d am a teu r d ra ­ 
m atic com pany, sir-c o m p o sed , as you know , 
of th e m ost fash io n ab le people rn Hie city. 
W ea re to give "H a m le t” to n ig h t, an d I hav e 
‘ fo u g h t an adm ission tic k e t for your t 
Busy e d ito r—Ves, sir. Good day, sir. 
Mr, H ig h stru n g (at a m a teu r th e a tre , ev en ­ 
ing)—A h! You are from th e D ally H ustler. 
T h e d ra m a tic critic. I presum e? 
M an w ith tic k e t—No, i ’m a reporter. 


N o D o u b t A b o u t I t . 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
M an w ith b la n k book \to large, cross-eyed 
w om an a t door)—I am th e census tak er. 
w ish to see th e h ead of th e fam ily. 
V oice from th e inside room —H 'in ! H ’m ! 
A hem ! 
j to 
ow ner 
Jam es. 
your uuestioas, sir. 


L o v e 's Y o u n g D re a m . 
[New York Week Iv.] 
Y oung M an (gazing d ream ily a t th e candy 
case in fancv grocery store)—I—I w ish to 
g e t som ething: real nice for a —a y oung 
lady. b u t I h a rd ly k n o w w h a t to select. 
G rocer (b risk ly )—V ery young? 
Y oung M an—’B out 1 7 -s till goin g to b o ard ­ 
ing school. 
G rocer—Yes, sir! Jo h n ! show th is g e n tle ­ 
m an to th e p ick le counter. 


T h e P a s s io n E v e n U n to D e a th . 
[Dry Good! Chronicle.] 
W eeping sp ouse- I sh all e re ct a m o n u ­ 
m en t to you d earest, w h en you a re gone. 
I 
sh all h av e "L oving h u sb an d ” e n g rav ed a t 
th e b ottom of th e colum n. 
D ying a d v e rtise r—G ood h eavens, P au lin e, 
th a t w ill n e v er do! 'lo p of colum n, e ig h th 
page, n e x t read in g m a tte r—o r—I refu se to 
die! 


A P u z z le r. 
[New York Weekly.] 
L ittle g irl (De F ash io n fiat)—Is th a t m y 
new b ro th er? 
A in ’t h e c u te? 
D id th e 
an g els bring h im ? 
M am m a—Yes, m y dear. 
L ittle g irl—D id th ey h av e flam in g sw ords? 
M am m a—N-o. W hy? 
L ittle g irl—I d o n ’t see hew th e y g o t p ast 
th e janitor. 


G o o d A d v ic e . 
(Salem Witch.] 
F asten ed to trees, fences an d th e p iazzas 
of co u n try stores in portions of th is S tate, 
C o n n ecticu t and N ew Y ork,are p osters th u s 
w o rd e d : 
G ra n ite c u tte rs —Office 
of th e G ra n ite 
C o tters’ N atio n al T a lo n B arre, V t. Aug. I 
—K eep aw ay from C alv ary cem etery . I* 1,1 
T h ere is tro u b le th e re ! I 


N o t C h e e r f u l E n o u g h to H u r t, 
[Terre Haute Express.I 
Mr. F ig g —H ere is th a t $10 1 prom ised you 
for foreign 
or foreign m issions. 
T h e Rev. Mr. W ilgus—T h a n k you. B ro th er 
Figg. 
Y ou w ill lose n o th in g bv th is, I am 
sure. 
"T h e Lord loveth a c h ee rfu l g iv e r.” 
Mr. F ig g —Y’es; th a t is ab o u t all th e co n ­ 
solation I eau g e t o u t of th e tra n sac tio n . 


N o t a B a d F a u lt. 
[America.] 
A n n a b el—W h a t a d e ar c re a tu re 
M iss 
S m oothbore is. S he alw ays says su ch pleas­ 
a n t th in g s. 
M arian —Yes, do you k n o w She h as go t so 
to to th e h a b it of g iv in g taffy to people t h at 
ev en h e r p o rtraits c a n ’t h elp b ein g fla tte r­ 
ing. 


S h e H a d a M u s ic a l D a u g h te r . 
[pick Me Up.] 
Book A g en t—H ere is th a t book, m a ’am , 
"H ow to P lay th e P ian o .” 
L ady of th e ho u se—W h at book? I d id n o t 
o rd er an y book. 
"N o ’m . b u t th o n eighbors did, a n d th ey 
told m e to b rin g it to you.” 


H a d n ’t F o u n d O u t Y e t. 
^ 
[Puck.I 
A rc h ite c t—So you’ve m ad e up y o u r m ind 
to build, eh ? D o >ou k n o w y e t ju s t w h a t 
you w an t? 
S, U. B u rh —N o; n o t yet. 
M y irien d s 
h a v e n ’t let m e in to th e ir secrets on th a t 
p o in t yet. 
_ _ _ _ _ 


P o s s ib ly a M is p r in t fo r 20. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
W ife (reading)—H ere it tells ab o u t a m an 
92 years old, w ho brings up all th e coal and 
chops all th e wood used m th e fam ily . 
W h at do you th in k of th a t? 
H usband 
(contem ptuously) — W ell, 
h e 
m ust be a fool I 


T r u s t e d P a . 
I Life. ] 
P a te r—My boy. w hen I w as your age I w as 
a t m y desk a t 7 o ’clock iu th e m orning. 
T h e sou—T h a t m ay be, b u t I know th e 
bu siaess is p erfectly safe in y o u r h an d s, 
ev en w h ile I’m aw ay. 


B e c a u s e H e C a n ’t G e t H e r t h e N e w 
G o w n . 
[Clothier and Furnisher.] 
Ere they were married her delight 
Was dressing up in some new gown, 
But now, when he’s out late ut night, 
Jut now, when he a out late ut maut, 
She treats him to a dressing down. 


A G r e a t A ttr a c tio n . 
I Epoch.] 
F ia n c e —Y'ou should n o t be so e x a c tin g in 
n ee—io u should Bot p e so e x ac tin g in 
rour dem ands. R em em b er th a t you are 
only a poor orphan. 
, 
F ia n c e e —I k now it, dear, b u t rem em b er, 
also, th a t you w ill h a v e a o m other-in-law . 


W o u ld B e B la n k in g th e V e rs e S oon. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
"S idney, 
w h a t 
m ak es 
you 
look 
so 
serio u s?” 
, 
„ 
" I’m w ritin g som e verses on spring. 
"B lan k verse, o r rh y m e ? ” 
"B lan k , so far. I ’ve only got one lin e.” 


T h e K in d Y o u r W if e H a s. 
[Chicago Time*.] 
"W h at k in d of a m em ory h av e y o u ?" 
"B ad —very bad.” 
"In w h a t p a rtic u la r? ” 
" It rem em b ers th in g s th a t w ere b e tte r 
rg o tten .” 


O r a W id o w N e a r e r H o m e . 
. i S - 
[Norristown Herald.] 
A W est V irg in ia lover of 90 years w a lle d 
20 m iles to co u rt a w idow of CB. T h e re is 
no tool lik e aa old fool. 
A y oung lo v er 
w ould h av e h ired a team , o r else g o t a girl 
n e arer hom e. 


G o o d f o r T o b o g g a n in g . 
[Pock.] 
"A ren ’t you going to h av e an ice p alace 
th is y e ar? ’’, 
„ 
A 
_ 
"N o," said th e W estern er, sadly. 
Ice is 
too scarce. W e m ay g e t up a la rd c a rn iv a l.” 


ae D id H im a n I n ju s tic e . 
[Epoch.] 
ill you m arry m e? 
an you support m e? 
p ro a c h fu lly i-H a v e n ’t I su p p o rted 
y Sunday ev en in g for tw o years? 


’o m e n F in d T h a t T e a r s P a y B e s t 
[Puck.] 
‘CoiAe, N ellie, d o n ’t be a baby. C rying 
an’t m end y our do ll.” 
'W ell, m am a, w ill lau g h in g ? " 


k M a n ’s R ig h ts in H is O w n H o u s e . 
CF. W. Wbltrldge, in April Century.) 
rh e citizen m ay. in his ow n house, w ear 
ra t clothes h e likes, use w h a t lan g u ag e 


h e likes, and g en erally speaking, m ay do in 
h is ow n house w h at Im 
___________ 
ie pleases to d o ; save 
only th e th in g s w hich conflict w ith w h at 
som e o th e r hou seh o ld er happen* to please 
a t th e sam e tim e, or th e th in g s ol w hich 
th e 
consequences 
w ould 
be in ju rio u s 
to 
Hie 
w hole 
body 
of 
citizens. 
In _ Boston, 
for 
in stan ce, 
h e 
nifty, 
In h is ow n house, sw ear freely, w hich he 
c an u o t do ou tsid e w ith o u t co m m ittin g a 
m isd em ean o r; iii W ash in g to n he m ay ta k e 
th e nam e of th e T rin ity in vain, w hile if lie 
does it in Hie stre ets he ren d ers h im self 
Hallie to be tined tw o hogsheads o f tobacco; 
and in M aine and K ansas, if he can get w ine 
a n d b eer in to h is hom e. h e m ay d rin k it 
w ith o u t le t or h in d ran ce, an d w ith o u t a 
p h y sician ’s certificate. 


HOW BARON MATREY DIED. 


E x iled R u ssia n , W in is N ow a Y an k ee 
T a r—In s tru m e n ts of T o rtu re . 


On board th e h a rk Jam e s G. P end leto n . 
w hich sailed recen tly for M elbourne, is a 
m an w ho has seen and suffered to rtu res. 
H is n am e is Jo h n A rtovitch, and his posi­ 
tio n on board is th a t of able seam an. 
T h o u g h b u t 36 y ears of age. he looks as 
th o u g h he w as 60. an d his brow is fu: row ed 
in a in aa a e r th a t leaves no d o u b t as to his 
h a v in g led a life p f h ard sh ip . 
F o r IO long years he was a prisoner a t th e 
m ines in Siberia, an d w as only released 
from th e re 12 m o n th s a g a 
O n h is back he 
bears th e m a r ts of th e d ead ly kno u t, a n d tor 
w eeks a fte r reoelving th e p u n ish m en t his 
life h u n g ny a th read . 
P revious to th e d e p artu re of th e Jam e s G. 
P endleton, he was seen an d in terv iew ed by 
a rep o rter for T h e G loux, to w hom he gave 
a g rap h ic an d 
th rillin g 
a cco u n t of his 
experiences th a t c an n o t be b e tte r to ld th a n 
in his ow n words. 
"T h ere is a m ista k en id ea,” h e said, "ev en 
am ong R ussians th em selv es, th a i th e day 
of th e k n o u t an d th e w h ip is over, b u t those 
w ho h av e been prisoners k now th a t such is 
far from boing th e case, and I m yself h av e 
seen a m an k n o u ted to d e a th w ith in th e 
p ast tw o years. 
"P le v e n years ago I w as a rrested for 
fill 
bein* a supposed N ih ilist, an d a tto r laying 
fo r th re e w eeks rn prison a t Bt. P etersb u rg 
w as sen t to sib e ria tor lo yeais. 
"In th e city prisons au d a t s ib e ria corporal 
p u n ish m en t in v ario u s form s, by rod. stick 
or w hip, is freely a n d in d isc rim in a te ly ap­ 
plied to offenders of every description. 
A rod is still th e ch ief in stru m e n t iii 
th e hands of th e m unicipal and police a u ­ 
th o rities. 
T h e police ta k e fu ll ad v an tag e 
of th e a rb itra ry pow er in v ested in th e ir 
h ands, an d even su b o rd in ate officials w ho 
h av e no pow er to abuse prisoners often do 
so. and a beating, w h e th er ad m in istered by 
a a auth o rized official or not, Is, us a u old 
R ussian p roverb says, 
A lw a y s a H e a tin g . 
" D u rin g th e tim e I w as in th e prison in St. 
P etersb u rg , m y cell w as only sep arated by 
iron bars from th e cell know n as th e p u n ­ 
ish m e n t ch am b er, w h ere m en an d w om en 
w ere freq u en tly flogged. 
A m ong o th ers 
w hom I saw w h ip p ed w ere tw o u n fo rtu n ate 
g irls, w ho w orked u n d e r a 
fashionable 
m illin er, and w ho w ere flogged before th e ir 
m istress because th e y h ad tran sg ressed th e 
ru le of lier estab lish m en t, ‘No follow ers 
allow ed.’ 
T h e m istress stan d in g by e x ­ 
h o rted th e e x ecu tio n er to strik e h ard er, an d 
th ey each received no less th a n 60 cu ts w ith 
a ra tta n . 
"A b eau tifu l girl w as b eth ro h ed to one In 
h e r 
ow n 
statio n . 
A prince, 
how ever. 
w ished th e y o u n g w om an to becom e his 
m istress, 
an d 
because she reiu sed th is 
d eg rad atio n in th e m ost decided m an n er, 
he resolved to h av e h e r flogged. 
"A base an d false ch arg e was b ro u g h t 
ag ain st lier and she was sen t to prison, 
w here she was strip p ed q u ite nak ed an d 
laid dow n on a bench h a v in g tw o holes at 
one end th ro u g h w hich h er arm s w ere put. 
T h en a couple of 
m on ii eld h er bv th e 
h ead an d leat, w h ile a n o th e r lashed h er 
u n til she was covered w ith blood. 
T h e 
p u n ish m e n t was so severe th a t she did n o t 
reco v er from th e effects of th e w h ip p in g for 
th re e m onths. 
B u t it is in .Siberia w h ere th e refin em en t 
of cru elty is daily practised. 
T h ere is. for 
instance, th e plit, w h ich , is a piece of iron 
m ade ho t an d p u t in to a h eated iron box, to 
be ta k e n up and beld by th e victim . T h ere 
is also a to u rn iau e t, o r th u m b screw , m ade 
o u t of th e tw igs of trees, tw isted u n til th e 
p arts are com pressed, an d for flagellation 
th e e use th e stick , th e p le t an d tb w k n o u t. 
"T h e plet is a w h in m ad e o u t of strip s of 
raw h id e and h a v in g th re e lashes, tip p ed 
w ith sm all leaden balls, bu t th e principal 
in stru m e n t of p u n ish m e n t is th e kno u t, 
w h ich is bu t seldom used now. 
It is a T ar 
ta r invention, as th e n am e im plies, an d is 
th e m o lt form idable p u n ish er e v er in v en ted 
by th e in g en u ity of m an, 
"T w en ty is th o u sual n u m b er of blow s in ­ 
flicted, and unless it is in ten d ed to cause 
d eath , no m ore th a n 60 are ev er given. 
T h e only case to m y know ledge w here 
d eath resu lted was n early tw o years ago, 
w h en B aron M atrey w as sen ten ced to 101 
blow*, and it w as th e m ost terrib le sig h t I 
e v er saw in m y hie. 
T h e baron w as a y o ung m an of 28. w ho 
I JIO L/nlUU VV wa en J wuuh lu au v,*t auf?. VV XIv/ 
w as by b irth h a lf a R ussian an d h a lf an 
F n g llsh m an . 
H e cam e to R ussia b u t a few 
m o n th s 
B e f o re H U D e a th 
to claim som e estates, an d n o t g e ttin g th e m 
as q u ick ly as h e ex p ected le t fall re m a rk s 
u n c o m p lim e n ta ry to R ussian justice. 
H e 
w as arrested an d sen ten ced to th e m in es for 
20 years. 
"B rig h t, open-heaveed. e v er ready to do a 
good tu rn to 
a n o th e r prisoner, h e w as 
especially p o p u lar am ong us. an d h is an ec­ 
dotes of foreign tra v e l passed m any a w eary 
ho u r, a n d lu r th e tim e being m ade us for­ 
g e t our troubles. 
"O ne day, .h o w ev er, lie h a d th e m isfor­ 
tu n e to offend th e g overnor of th e prison, 
au d w as stru c k in th e face by th e o v erb ear­ 
in g ty ra n t. 
B aron M atrey tu rn e d as nab) as 
a sheet, and th e n red . and w ith a bound bad 
kno ck ed dow n th e m an w ho 
h a d th u s 
abused his pow er to in su lt a n o b le ev en 
th o u g h a prisoner. 
"For strik in g th e g overnor poor M atrey 
w as condem ned to suffer IG I blow s w ith 
Aho kn o u t, or i* p lain E n g lish he w as sen ­ 
ten ced to death, 
"T h e w hipping post w as a stak e d riv e n 
firm ly into th e g ro u n d , in th e c en tre of th e 
prison yard. 
It w as ab o u t five feet high, 
four inches in th ick n ess.ab o u t tw o feet broad 
a tth e top. and tap erin g to a b re a d th o f e ig h t 
inches w here it e n tered th e ground, an d 
•loping e ig h t o r te n in ch es off th e perpen­ 
dicular. 
On th e too it w as hollow ed o u t 
in to th ree sem i circles, th e c en tra l one being 
for th o prisoner's n eck , and th e tw o o th ers 
for his arm s. N ear th e ground was a hola in 
th e stake, som e tw o or th re e inches iii d ia m ­ 
eter, tor th e reception of a cord to bind th e 
prisoner’s ankles. 
Rome m ats w ere spread 
on th e ground a ro u n d to afford a Arm foot­ 
in g for th e executioner. 
"U pon th e a rriv a l of th e baron, accom ­ 
panied by a g u ard an d tw o executioners, 
each carry in g a b u n d le cf k u o u t thongs 
u n d e r his arm , th e o th e r prisoners w ere 
bro u g h t ou t to see th e p u n ish m en t inflicted. 
T h e baron in th e m ean tim e w as strim ed to 
his tro u sers an d boots an d fasten ed to th e 


Bt"X he k n o u t consisted of a h a n d le a foot 
long w ith a p ljc e o f tw isted h id e of th e 
•am e length. T e th is h id e w as a tta c h e d by 
a loop a piece of th o n g p rep ared to alm o st 
m etallic hardness. 


A b o u t F i v e F e e t L o n g , 
p erfectly flat an d an inch broad. 
I t was 
ch an g ed a fte r ev ery e ig h t blow s because it 
is considered u n fit fo r use a fte r it becom es 
s o ft 
"T h e c h ie f ex ec u tio n e r h a rin g placed 
h im self live or six fe e t from th e baron, w ith 
th e th o n g of th e k n o u t on th e ground, 
ra th e r behind him , th e n drew it stead ily 
forw ard, raisin g it slow ly tilt it hkd at­ 
tain ed th e proper elev atio n , th e n h e b ro u g h t 
it dow n w ith trem en d o u s force upon th e 
m id d le of th e p riso n er’s, back, leav in g a 
deep crim son m ark , an inch in b read th , 
ex te n d in g from th e n eck to th e w aistband 
of th e trousers. 
"U pon receiv in g th e blow poor M atrey 
g a te a scream , or ra th e r a yell of agony, aud 
•v e ry fibre of h is body seem ed in a sta te of 
v io len t and in stan tan eo u s contortion. W ith 
scarcely an in te rv a l th e blow w as repeated, 
follow ed by th e sam e re s u lts - th e sam e 
frig h tfu l y ell an d sh u d d er. 
A t th e end of 
e ig h t blow s th e ch ief m ade room for ins as­ 
sistan t. w hile he fitted a new lash to h is 
k n o u t." 
, , 
"A t th e end of e ig h t blow s m ore th e 
assistan t retired and th e ch ief took it up. 
and in th is 
m a n n e r 
it 
w as 
con tin u ed 
th ro u g h th e w hole of th a t d read fu l punish- 
Bl (‘Bt. 
"F rom th e first to tw e n tie th blow each 
w as follow ed by th e sam o scream an d con­ 
vulsions. w hich a fte r th a t g rad u ally becam e 
w eak er to th e liftieth . a fte r w hich he seem ed 
unconscious of pain. 
A fter th e k n o u tin g 
w as over th e ex ecu tio n er branded th e now 
dead m an on th e forehead, ch eek s and 
chm . T he back e x h ib ited a horrid sp ecta­ 
cle. 
I t w as one m angled, b leated m ass of a 
dean crim son hue', y e t still bloated and 
m an g led as it was s o blood ran from i t 
"lia rd e n e d as m ost of us w ere to scenes 
of suffering, Hie agony of th a t poor fellow , 
w hom m ost of us k u ew an d liked, caused 
m an y a te a r to be sh ed a n d som e even 
fainted. 
’I once u n d e rw e n t 20 blow s m yself for 
‘ 
‘ 
" b t 
a tte m p tin g to escape, an d sh all b ear th e 
m a rk s of it to th e grave. 
"H av in g no m oney w hen released from 
O 
rison, a v e sta te h a rin g been confiscated, 
h av e ta k e n to th e sea.” 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


By g ettin g your friends and neighbors to 
subscribe to The Globe. 
If you cannot get 
subscribers yourself, your wife, son or d a u g h ­ 
te r can do so in th e ir leisure hours, and earn 
an honest penny. 
The Globe gi veg the larg est 
com m ission ever paid on a dollar weekly. 


AT THE THROTTLE. 


S t o r i e s f r o m 
t h e L i f e o f a 


L o c o m o t i v e E n g i n e e r . 


All who Stick to Thoir Cabs in Timo 


of Danger are Slot Heroes. 


Often it is Safer Not to Jump—How 


"Doc” Simmons Met His Fate. 


[New York Sun.] 
"T h in g s have ch an g ed co n sid erab ly since 
you used to ride w ith m e,” said a p ro m in en t 
railro ad official to a re p o rte r th e o th e r day. 
and th e re p o rte r w as com pelled to a d m it 
th a t th e y had. for in th e days recalled th e 
now gen eral su p e rin te n d e n t of a g r e a t rail­ 
road was an en g in eer, an d th o so n b e a 
ju n io r clerk in th e freig h t d e p a rtm e n t of 
th e com pany em p lo y in g both, 
"Y es,” co n tin u ed 
th e 
old 
g en tlem an , 
"ev ery th in g is ch an g ed e x ce p t th e av erag e 
new sp ap er w r.te r’s id ea of th e cru sh in g 
w eig h t of th e lesp o n sib ility u n d e r w hich 
tho locom otive en g in eer is supposed to con­ 
stan tly stagger. T h a t n e v er ohanges. 
I am 
led to th is o b serv atio n by th e acc o u n t of 
y este rd a y ’s a ccid en t on th e X.. Y. 
& Z, 
road. w hich I h a d finished re a d in g as you 
cam e in .” 
"T o w h at p a rt of th e Idea do you object. 
Mr. A .?’’ asked th e reporter. 
"I d o n 't object to any of i t T h e acco u n t 
I h av e ju s t road has m erely rev iv ed m y 
oft-aroused am u sem en t a t th e p ersisten t 
assum ption th a t th e e n g in eer of a passenger 
tra in is accustom ed to strik e a heroic a tti­ 
tu d e upon m o u n tin g b is en g in e and m ain ­ 
ta in it to th e end of hi* ru n , how ever long 
it m ay b e ; th e assu m p tio n th a t h e stan d s 
rigid on th e fo o tb o a rd , w ith one h an d 
firm ly g rasp in g th e th ro ttle , an d th e o th er 
clu tc h in g th e rev erse lev er, h is eyes riv eted 
on th e tra c k a h ead of him . a n d his soul 
rack ed w ith a n x ie ty for th e safety o f th e 
precious h u m an fre ig h t co m m itted to his 
ch arg e. Y ou h av e rid d en on m an y engines. 
Ald you e v er see such an e x h ib itio n ? ” 
T he rep o rter confessed th a t h e n e v er did, 
and th e now th o ro u g h ly co m m u n icativ e ex- 
en g in eer co ntinued; 
"E n g in ee rs as a class a re pro b ab ly th e 
m ost ind u strio u s, sober an d in te llig e n t of 
all m en engaged 
in sk illed 
m ech an ical 
labor. T h ey u n q u estio n ab ly h av o a th o r­ 
ough ap p reciatio n ot th e responsibility of 
th e ir d u ties and co n d u ct th em selv es ac­ 
cordingly. b u t th e th eo ry th a t th ey have no 
th o u g h t w hile on d u ty save th e all absorb­ 
ing one of sn atch in g h u m an beings from th e 
jaw s of d eath , and th a t th e fear of d an g er 
to th e ir passengers so c o n stan tly gnaw s a t 
th e ir h e arts th a t th e ir h a ir tu rn s gray an d 
th e ir backs bend b en eath tile te rrib le load, 
is one of th e m ost rid icu lo u s fancies im ­ 
aginable. 
It is alm o st in v a ria b ly assum ed by th e 
rep o rter of a railro ad accident, an d thern- 
lo re im p licitly believed by th o av erage 
read er, th a t th o m an w h o stick s to his en 
glue In th e face of an in e v ita b le collision 
does so because of hts devotion to his tru st 
th e safety of h is passengers. 
) \ e w ho 
ia ti 
k now b e tte r can see a h u n d red o th e r re a ­ 
sons for his a p p aren t d e te rm in a tio n not to 
desert his post. 
S elf-preservation is th e 
first law of n atu re, an d no m an co n fro n t­ 
al! 
iug alm o st certain d e ath sin k s all th o u g h ts 
of his ow n safety b en eath a w ave of anxiety 
for tim p reserv atio n of others. 
Som e en 
gineers. th o u g h th ey arc n o t in th e m ajor 
By. contend th a t a m a n ’s ch an ces of escap­ 
in g in m ry or d e ath in a collision, th o u g h 
sm all in any circu m stan ces, are b etter in 
re m a in in g in th e cab th a n in jum ping. 
“O th ers ad h ere to th e belief t u i t th e 
ch an ces of escape are infinitely b etto r in 
ju m p in g . B u t th e re are m any conditions to 
be ta k e n in to consideration. Suppose th a t 
a t th e tim e th e lu m p in g en g in eer got ready 
to leave Ills engine he should fin d th a t bis 
leap w ould land him in a rav in e 50 fo eto r 
m ore in d ep th o r upon a pile of railroad 
iron, o r dash him a g ain st a sto n e w all, do 
lid 
you th in k be w ould ju m p ? N ot be. 
He 
w ould ta k e ills chances of c raw lin g ou t of 
th e w reck alive ra th o rth a n ju m p in to e te r­ 
n ity . 
M any a m an w ho lias been w ritten a 
hero for ’bravely stick in g to bis post and 
en d eav o rin g to save th e lives of h is passen­ 
gers. u n m in d fu l of h im self,’stu ck to his post 
solely bi cause w hen he had e x h au ste d all 
of th e resources a t his co m m and to stop bis 
train he found th a t he h a d n ’t tim o to jum p, 
or th a t h e w ould he killed if he dirt. 
"T h e first th in g an en g in eer th in k s of 
w hen bis en g in e loaves m e tra c k is to sh u t 
of his steam . 
H e th e n reaches for th e a ir­ 
b rak e, a n d a t th e sam e tim e tries to reverse 
ber. 
Suppose lie is on a h ig h em b an k m en t, 
an d th a t by th e tim e he has ap p lied th e 
brak e his engine begins to roll dow n th e 
bank. 
H e c an ’t jum p, for he is ro ilin g w ith 
lier, and in nin e cases o u t of ten ho will 
grasp th e reverse lev er o r th ro ttle to hold 
on. 
P robably th e n e x t tu rn th e engine 
m ak es w ill cru sh th e en g in e er to death. 
W hen th e w reck is cleared aw ay th e poor 
fellow is found w ith his h a n d on 
th e 
th ro ttle, an d o u t goes th e rep o rt th a t he re 
fused to jum p, an d perished a victim to 
h is efforts to save la s passengers, though 
all of th e av ailab le efforts to stop th e train 
had been e x h au ste d w ith bis s h u ttin g off. 
applying th e brake, and reversing. No 
m a tte r; th e fa c t th a t h is h an d w as ob th e 
th ro ttle 
is 
sufficient 
to can o n ize him . 
T o g eth er w ith th is rep o rt is m ade th e state 
m e e t th a t th e firem an ju m p ed an d saved 
his life. 
Of course he did. 
lie had plenty 
of tim e, and if th e en g in eer h ad had as 
m uch tim e don’t be fo o h sh en o u g h to th in k 
th a t he w o u ld n 't h av e gone w ith th e fire­ 
m an .” 
" It seem s stran g e to see you In th e role of 
iconoclast, Mr. A., a fte r h a v in g yourself 
served as an e n g in eer fo r 25 y ears,” re ­ 
m ark ed th e reporter. 
"W hy, m y d ear fellow . I am n o t try in g to 
destroy any idols; I am eim ply en d eav o r­ 
ing to im press upon your m in d th e fa c t th a t 
th e locom otive e n g in eer is only hum an. 
Now, J read in a very w ell-w ritten story of 
a p h an to m tra in on a fa r W estern railroad. 
a sh o rt tim e ago. th e assertio n th a t en g i­ 
neers on passenger train s rarely sneak to 
th e ir firem en, so absorbed are th ey in th eir 
d u ty 
of 
looking 
ah ead an d w orrying 
ab o u t 
th e 
safety of th e ir 
passengers, 
th e 
only 
th m g 
th e 
w rite r ap p ears to 
th in k 
an 
t ng in eer 
has 
to 
do. 
It 
is tru e th a t tw o m en th ro w n co n stan tly 
to g eth er, w ith no th ird person to suggest 
su b jects of conversation. Soon g e t ta lk e d 
out, b u t you m ay rely upon it th a t lf e ith e r 
bas an y th in g to say he very p ro m p tly says 
it. 
it is very m uch to th e cred it of th e en ­ 
gin eer th a t he rarely if 6 ' e r forgets th a t he 
was once a firem an, or loses sig h t of th e 
I a et th a t in d u e tim e th e firem an on th e 
o th e r side of his en g in e w ill becom e an e n ­ 
g in eer an d his equal in resp ect to position.” 
"C an you illu stra te from your experience 
of th e ju m p in g th eo ry an d its o p posite?” 
"Y es. easily enough. 
As engineers sel­ 
dom lose th e ir heads. I w ill give you th e 
only in stan ce of one doing so th a t I can re­ 
call. 
i t illu stra te s th e theory, too. th a t it 
only in stan ce of one doing so th a t I can re­ 


in safer to rem ain in th e cab th a n to jum p. 
Joe B. had n ev er b ad an accid en t m ore seri­ 
ous th a n a broken sprin g -h an g er since he 
began railro ad in g . 
H is phenom enal luck 
iii this respect gained for h im —th ro u g h th e 
local papers, of co u rse—th e rep u tatio n of 
being th e m ost carefu l an d tru stw o rth y 
en g in eer on th e road, O ne day, as he w as 
bow ling along 
a t 
a b o u t 
35 m iles an 
hour, w itli IO w ell loaded passenger cars 
behind bim . he slid off in s sea t to stretoh 
his legs. 
H e had scarcely g ain ed h is feet 
w heu th e p arallel rod on h is side broke and 
th e three-loot niece a tta ch e d to th e c ra n k ­ 
pin of th e back d riv er crash ed th ro u g h th e 
seat h e had ju st v acated, sh o w erin g Jive 
w ith splinters, broken glass, etc. 
A t th e 
n e x t rev o lu tio n th e flying en d of th e roo 
stru c k th e end of a tie, lifted th e engine 
'inc 
ab o u t six inches, an d set h er dow n w itn a 
bang. D id th e engineer, w hose fidelity 
and c a re fu ln e ss -according to th e local 
p a p e r s - h a d enabled 
h im 
to 
ru n 
IO 
or lo y ears w ith o u t m ish ap an d endeared 
him to th e freq u e n t rid e rs on th e road. 
’bravely stick to his post’ an d sacrifice 
tai 
h im self to th e safety of his lo carloads of 
passengers? Indeed h e d id n ’t, H e in co n ti­ 
n e n tly satirised him self to th e frig h t w hich 
overcam e him . 
H e d id n ’t even w ait to 
sh u t off. bu t took a flying leap as th e rod 
cam e th ro u g h th e cab a second tim e, and, 
lau d in g on his head, broke his neck. T he 
firem an stopped th e tra in , ‘took down* th e 
disabled side of th e en g in e and b rought 
h e r in. 
"O n th e o th e r h an d . I suppose th e case of 
E d Sim m ons, b e tte r know n as "D oc” Sim ­ 
mons, w ho 
wag 
k illed a t N ew H a m ­ 
burg draw , ab o u t 20 years ago, is th e 
best ex am p le of tho theory th a t ju m p ­ 
in g is Baler th a n b an g in g on th a t rail 
road history records, Sim m ons w as haul 
ing th e express th a t le ft New Y ork afloat 
G.3Q D- rn, 
As lie n eared N ew H am burg 
bridge he saw com ing tow ard 
him on 
th e dow n tra c k a freig h t train . 
As tile la t­ 
te r stru c k th e bridge several of its cars 
loaded w ith o ilje ft th e tra c k , so th a t it was 
im possible fi 
or Sim m ons to pass th em . T h a t 
was before a ir b rak es cam e" in to use, a t 
least on tile H udson R iver road, an d brafc- 
e by Ii 
m g was done by hand. T he passenger cars 
w ere fitted, how ever, w ith w hat was know n 
as t he C ream er p a te n t b rake, w hich was 
used in em ergencies. T h e ap p aratu s con­ 
sisted of a pow erful spring a tta ch e d to th e 
brak e w heel a t one end of th e car. T h 
spring 
was 
w ound 
u p 
and 
hold 
b 
ie 


a" p a w l" and 
rack et. " A " " s h a rk ' pufl 
of th e boll cord raised th e paw l and 
released th o sp rin g w hich set th e brakes. 
Sim m ons u n d o u b ted ly believed 
th a t he 
could stop his tra in before reach in g th e 
bridge, and, in ad d itio n to his recourse to 
' * dis 
UtlUftOl 
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th e ord in ary m ethods of stopping, told h _ 
firem an to pull th e ‘p aten ts,’ T h e firem an 
testified a t th e coroner's in q u est th a t he 
obeyed th e order, b u t w h e th er h a did or 
not is s till an open question. T h ere is no 
doubt, how ever, th a t he 
um ped im m o- 


h a v in g a d m itte d th a t, and ho is a liv e to d ay , 
w h ile Sim m ons, w ho h ad n t tim e to ju m p 
be 
a fte r th e necessity for doin g so becam e 
p lain , w en t w ith his en g in e th ro u g h th e ice 
to th e bottom of W applngor'R creek. W hen 
S im m ons w as ta k e n out a few days la te r 
no t a bo ra tc h could be found on his body. 
H e had heeu sim ply drow ned. 
ln c id e n ta lly .it m ay in te re st you to k n o w 
th a t S im m ons w as ru n n in g Hie C o n stitu ­ 
tion. w hich 
w ith h e r sister en g in e th o 


CHECKERS. 


(Jnton, w as b u ilt in th e M cQ ueen shops a t 
S cheneetadv to ta k e A b rah am L incoln over 
th e H udson R iver road w heu h e w en t to 
W ashington to be in a u g u ra te d in I a tli. 
O n 
th a t occasion th e U nion h au led th e tra in , 
w hile th e C o n stitu tio n ran ah ead as pilot. 
L ittle 
m ore th a n four years la te r th e 
sam e 
engines, 
w ith 
th e ir 
fu n ctio n s 
reversal!, 
conveyed 
th e 
dead 
body 
of th e m u rd e re d p resid en t 
from 
N ew 
York to A lbany on its m em o rab le jo u rn ey 
to Springfield. 111., W illiam B u ch an an , th o u 
m aster m ech an ic of tile H udson R iv er road, 
aud now su p erin ten d en t 
of 
th e m o tiv e 
pow er of tile New Y ork C en tral system , 
actin g as e n g in e er of th e "C o n stitu tio n .” 


E D W IN A. D U R G IN ................................E d ito r 
B osto n, A pril s, 1890. 
All com m unications in ten d ed for th is 
d e p artm e n t m u st be addressed to E d w in A. 
D urbin, lock d ra w e r 6220, Boston, Mass. 
T he Boston Chess an d C h eck er C lub. 691 
W ashington street. 
O pen evenings. 
All 
• r e welcom e. 


T H E L A T E J A M E S 
S M I T H , 


Wince th a t tim e both m ach in es h av e been 
reb u ilt, and th e la te r su b stitu tio n of n u m ­ 
bers for nam es in d esig n atin g th e en g in es 
of t h a t road placed th em in th e lists as n u m ­ 
bers 60 and 57 respectively. 
‘B ut u n til accid en ts sh all be go v ern ed by 
specific rules, no m an can say w h a t a n o th e r 
iou 
m ay or sh all do in a m o m en t of g re a t d a n ­ 
g e r and th e question w h e th er it is safer to 
ju m p or to h an g on m u st fo rev er rem ain 
unan sw ered . 
I have seen tw o m en craw l 
un scath ed from a ca b so co m n lete ly sm ashed 
th a t it d id n ’t seem possible th a t a baby 
could be s in ee/ed in to th e sp are betw een 
th e sh attered roof and th e footboard, y e t I 
h av e know n m en to be k illed by flying ob­ 
jects. th o u g h th e cab iii w hich th e y re ­ 
m ained w as scarcely scratch ed ." 


COMMERCIAL M A H ER S. 


B O S T O N 
M A R K E T S - 


F r tu l a c e . 
Boston, Mender, Mar. Si. 
ABUTTER.—Owing to heavy receipts, the butter 
market is less firm than a week aer. 
t rice* are 
off about * cent a pound all around. Demand for 
choice butter continue* good. 
We quote: creamery. Northern, extra, .. #S5e 
ft lh; do, Western, extra, 24(riffle; do, extra lit, 
22#23e; do. 
lit, 16/flBc, Franklin Co., Ma**., 
extra creamery, box, Vfxi ..; do. Dairy, extra, .. <§ 
t* t Vermont Dairy, ex tra... @22; do, N. Y„ extra, 
.. #31; N. Y. .* vt. extia Isl, ltt@20o; do do tit, 
16,</18o; Western dairy, extra Isl, I a § 14 do, 1st, 
11013; Western imitation creamery, extra, 1S4 
20; do, ladle-packed, extra let, 
do. Isl, 
totals!. Trunk batter, Vt lh or V* lh print*, extra, 
2fi; extra Jut, 20#24o IN th. 
Oleomargarine— So. Four: IO, JSC Villi; 20, 12% 
e ; 30u I ”1'*'']. 60, I Cc. 
Fort Washington: to. 
to, 
. mu, s. «>«.;, 
run, 
,i.y utiitiuii . itf, 
U c W Th| Sd, 13%Ci 30, lSVac; 60, 13%. Print* 
14e & lh. 
CHEESE—The market has been quiet tile pa* 
day*, but price* ar* without material chan*#. 


c it th; BO, 
ie ft lh. 
CHEESE-' 
v*. but prlc 
. 
_ 
__ 
W* quote: New Cheese-New York extra, » th, 
1 1 % # ..; do 
1st, lO dlie ; 
do, 2d*, 
7io'Oc; 
Vermont extra, I U , (HS l l Vzc; do, 1st, 10@llo; 
‘ ski 
' — 
lo, ade, 7®»c; part skims. 4#7c; Skim*, 2®3c; 
Ohio extra. 10%«; Ohio 1st*, Office. 
rtttvs vass •», tv 
Viutr 
IF'tv S' 
Liverpool quotations, while, 53s. 
EGOS.—The tone of the ma: ket for eqg* I* firmer 


11.00. Rye straw, *14.00 <*10.00: do do Machine, 
39.00# 10.00. Oat straw, 37.00 ii ton. 
© ro p e r! e*. 


IMr’iII* 92%C. 
FRUITS AND NUTS—The market the p*ri week 


. _, ipe< 
a lately a lte r g e ttin g th e order, he him self 


ha* been good on green fruit* ann prices ruled very 
firm. uremic* are in steady request. 
S 
notations: Raisins, London layers, new, $2.50# 
5; 
Muscatel, new, 
$ LUO; 
Sultana. 12# la. 
Eterne, OVg: Valencia, now, 7Va@8; db. On dura, 
8% #9. 
< urrants, J»t).60@8.00. 
Citron, Leghorn, 
1**20, Dates—Persian, new, 5 0 0 Va; do, fard, 
new, 7#f>. Figs, lavers. 11W26; do. ken, 6 # 7 . 
Prunes, French, ess#, i»#l2; do, Turk, n*w, ..rf® 
4% ; do, bag, 3% ‘<t3%. 
Lemons, Sicily, *3.00® 
4.50; do Palermo, fS.00$H-60. 
Oranges Florida, 
S2.60@4.50; 'Langeruts, 34.00,97 OO. 
Bananas— 
llaracna, yellow, $1.0001.15; do Red, 76@85o; 
Port Limon, fl.50@ 1.76; Jamaica, No. I, 31,60; 
a hands, St.IO; No. 2, 76c. 
Walnuts, lu d lS c; 
Gambias,« 
m a c ; Pecans, JO@15«; Filbert*,W HI; 
Almonds, 16# IS; Peanut*, hand-picked, 7 Ab® 8 Vs I 
do, Em*, BV* (rile. 
SUGAR.-the market for refined sugar I# steady 
at quotations, which have dropped % # % c during 
tho week 
a 
uvrtv • vwfiu.n, f 
uiiwiifiUi • ’HU* yin* 
, 7e: cubes, dqkc; powdered, rt%c; gran­ 
ulated, 6>.-jaP0y*c; Confectioner*’ A, 6Vgo; Stun 
dart! A, B^V; Extra C, 6 i i 16o; 
C, 6s06Vhc: 
bellow, 6V4@V*c. 


F l o u r a m i © r a i n . 
FLOUR.—Following are the current prices for 
carload lots of Hour: 
Fine Flour, |2.60»2.86; Superfine, $2.85@3.85; 
Common extras. 33(30,<54 00; 
nolo* extra*, 34.36 
@4.86^ Minnesota baker*; $8.96 f 4.36; patents, 


Tm 


lf, miMuoevM* ".xnrio, 3tf.9uUT.OU, JHVkr ll t N, 
# . . . . ; Michigan roller, 34.90*4.35; New 
ork roller, $4 10M .36; Ohio and Indiana, 34 20 
E 
.S5; do, do, BU art. 34.36 d>4.50; do, do, patent, 
85@4.‘J5; St Louis and 111, clear, g4.tBv4.85j 
lo, do, straight, 34.40>*4.65; do, do patent, 34.75 
@4.90; Spring wheat patent*, f6.0O@B.2O 
bbl. 
CORN- We quote: Hl*h mixed, 42V3C 
bush; 
Steamer yellow, 42c ’4' bush: 
Steamer mixed, 
41G*e jW binh; ordinary, 41c tjf) bush. 
OATS—No. I and Fancy, clipped, 36c UR bush; 
Standard, do, 33V*o; No 2, do. 32**0: No 3, no, 
81y^@@32c V bush; relented white, 32»qc 
bush; 
No. 2 mixed, 3 LV»c, rejected mixed, 30ygc 
bush. 


F i s h . 
FISH—Following are the current prices tor the 


Extra Bloater*, mesa, 329.00V30.00: 
week past: 
kerel— 
Mack 


. . . . , .U .M O U 
1 ■ 
rv, 
6.50; 
Shore, 
35.26(#5.50; 
Hake, *2.50,Jr 2.75; 


4a,ic; boneless Cod, 0 ^ 1 . 
Herring—Nova Scotia splits, large. 36.5006.75; 
do medium. $4.505*5.00; Labrador, 36.2506.75; 
Round Shore, large, 33.6003.75. 
M ia e a tla n o n n * . 
HIDES AND SKINS—Following are the current 


rough, 9 # ..; Texas Ripe, 0® ..; Buenos Ayre*, 13Va 
14; 
Rio Grande, 
. .@11; Montevideo, 
14; Cordova, 131,, 
Wo Grande kip*. DV**lf; 
Sierra Leone, l l ; Alagao <fc (lamina, 10011; Zan­ 
zibar hide*, !>@10; Tarnative, 8@3V«; Dry Chinas, 
1 0 ^ 0 1 9 . 
SEEDS.—We quote bs follows^ Clover, West, 
7®7Vao W lh: do. North, 7V4@7%j d >, white, 
14t/2®18; do, Alsike, 10V*@12 ; do. Lucerne, .. @ 
17; Red Top, West, lf tack, | t.0d@1.76; do, Jar 
soy, 32.20@2.39: It. I., bent. 31.8501.90; Hunga- 
■"-71 |pw.*»VV5*'*»M*#i **• *• J wvuii (gtA.OOfwl 
nan, 70086c; Gold Millet, 80fiji. 16; common 
Millet, 6G®S0c; Orchard, V bush Si .26 cfi .40; Kluu 
Grass, SI.2501.80 ^ bush; Timothy, West, St.(to 
1 
1.70 T) bush; do. North, 31.7001.86 
bush; 
merman flaxseed, 32.0002.26. 
SALT—Quotations ar* as follows: Liverpool, In 
bond, bhd, 81.00cpl.15; do, duty paid, 81.40* 


STARCH—The quotations for starch are: Potato 
Starch, 4@4V*o; Corn, 2V4@2»/8c; 
Wheat, 41/2 
• S i 
TOBACCO.—Th* market has been very quiet the 
past week aud price* are without change. 
We quote: Havana wrappers, 
fine AU 
— — 
- 
Tara I 


36®60; do, 2d*, 26(530; do. binders, 8®12; do, 
seed fill, 5®8; Conn and Mass fill, 6®8; do, 
binder*,10<6>i6; do, 2d*. 16® 19; do, fair wrappers, 
8(i@2S; do. fine wrappers. 35046; Penn wrappers, 
20040; do. fillers, 10020. 
TALLO VV-Folio wing are the quotation*; Tallow, 
prime, 4V ip4M : Country,8%@4; Bone,3Vj'53'<4 ; 
house grease, 3@3l/fc; grease, tanners, I%@3; do, 
chip, 20*02% ; do, naphtha, iy*@2Va; doj hard, 
4V*r<j 5Vy. 
WOOL.-The receipt# of wool the past week were 
6763 bales 
domestic and 6699 bales foreign, 
. 
. . 
. 
. 
. 
. 
Tor.. 
against 4237 bales domestic and 101 bales . . 
clgn last week, and 8155 balu* domestic and 6214 
bales foreign for the corresponding week In 1339. 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T L E M A R R E T . 


Arrivals of live stock at Brighton and Watertown 
for the week ending Friday, March 28, 1890: 
Western cattie, 2182; Eastern cattle, 
; North- 
era cattle, 282. Total. 2464. 
Western sheep and lambs. 7764; Northern sheep 
and lambs, 1266; Eastern sheep and lambs. —. 
Total, 9040. 
Swine, 31,181. Veals, 1086. Horses, 900. 
Prices of beef cattle jier handled pounds, live 
weight, for Nortnern aud Eastern cattle ranged 
SC AA ti. UA. OK 
from 82.00 to 84.25. 
Prices of Western beef cattie per IOO lbs. live 
weight, tor butchers’ trade, ranged from 83.50 
to $5.25. 
pawns oz iiidkl tallow, skis*, ac 
Cents %? lb. 
Brighton hides. 6Vs®.. 
Brighton tftll’w.4 
a t.. 
Country hides...4Va# • 
Country .taU’w.. 2 
03Va 
Calfskins 
5 


Sheepskins, 
Lambskins.... 
Dalryakins..., 
W oolskin..,, 


Ka oil. 
• B o f f .... 
25oS | .... 
lS |3 6 c 
75c@jl.50 


A L e n te n M a r ty r . 
[Pittsburg Bulletin.] 
M iss B rig h tle ig h —A nd w h a t selL flenials 
b av« you Din in p ractice during: L ent. Mr. 
D oolittle? 
C hoil? D oolittle (reflectively)—W a ll- I ’ve 
- a w , tw ied m y bw est, you know . 
U te 
paw ssed w hole days w ith o u t n u ttin g my 
" 
~ 
...SVW* w IS VVI BH LAS J 
cane-head to m y lips. A n d -o n ly yesterday, 
w hen a c h aw m ln g Birl cw ossed th e m uddy 
stw ee t in fro n t of th e d u ll, I-w e s o lu te ly 
, 
V* VMV? VS'UU, A—WW7UIUW¥ 
closed m y eyes a n a tu rn ed m y h ead aw ay. 
A tw e io ic trial! jC u tld id it. 


the past few days, owing to the tailing off lu re­ 
ceipt*. The demand I* fairly steady. 
W* emote: Eastern extra, .. @15%*; do, first, 
14®15c; Vermont amt New Hampshire extra. IB1*; 
Michigan, extra, .. to 16c: Western, Arris, 14' -Set 
16c; Canadian 1st,, 14@ l6cc; Southern firsts, 14 
@14> kc Vt dos. 
VEGETABLES.—There Is a fairly steady tradein 
vegetable st generally steady prices 
We quote: Potatoes—Native, 32.0002.25; West­ 
ern, bulk, . . 0 . , ; do Eastern, coir IS. 
Scotch— 
Magnus, f l 5 0 a 1.00. 
Ho ret potatoes—Jersey Double heads, $3.76@4.00. 
Lettuce ti do*.. 75c<i$l. 
Cabbage, si barrel, 
f 
).26®2.60. 
Radish, Vt d o z , 60@75e. 
Onions— 
alive, «{ bbl., $4.0004.69; d o . Western, 33.(X) 
Squash, 51 
#3.78. Squash, Marrow, 8t.7(M#2.00 y. bbl: Hub- 
bard, $2.0002.SB. 
Turnips-Russla, %1 bbl, $1.00 
. L IB . 
.sp in ach , $ 2 .O rt# 2 .2 5 Vt b b l. 
HAY AND STRAW The market Is steady on 
strictly cholee hay, but all other grades, owing to 
*xce»*tve receipt*, are dull and in buyers’ favor. 
Rye straw is finn and receipts small. 
We quote: Fancv. 316.00®l7,(idt Cholee. 8 
(lo, fair to girod 13.00® 14.00 Hue. $10.o0@T3.00; 
Swale, f0.OOtfP.60; 
Poor to o rd in a r y , 
88.00® 


COFFEE.—Th* coffee quotations are a* follows: 
Java Pad’gs, pale, .. # ..c; do do, medium brown, 
26V*#26e; do do fancy brown, 
ta‘JOVzc, do 
Timor, 24,<t*24%c; do Malang, 93c; do Vagais, 
W 
233/s.c; do Ankola. 20'Vh27e; do Holland hag*. 
83Ak#24cf Mandhelliigs and Ayer Bangle*, 2 7 # 
87Y*c; Mocha, 25V»«*25%o: Rio*, prime, file; do 
fair, ..#20V gc; do ordinary, 19;y*c; low ordinary, 
* 
“ 
I* 


C h a m p io n 
C h e e k e r 
P la y e r o f E n g * 
land. 
Jam as Sm ith, 
th e 
cham pion 
ch ec k e r 
p lay er of E ngland, w as born a t B irm in g ­ 
ham in 1857, b u t from early boyhood h is 
h om e has bean th e q u ie t little D u rh am 
tow n of Spennym oor. 
A t w h at age Jam e s 
m ad e his first essay in ch ec k e r p lay in g we 
h av e no record, b u t h e soon "asto n ish ed th e 
n a ti.e s ” by bis sk ill as a ch eck erist, th e 


local cracks being u n a b le to co m p ete w ith 
him , aud w hilst y et a boy he h ad b eaten all 
th e neighboring experts. 
H is fam e spread far an d w ide, an d people 
m arv elled a t hts kuow ledge of th e kam e, 
And still the wonder grew 
Tlittt one small head should carry all he knew. 
B efore com pleting h is 26th y ear h e had 
w on no low er th an n in e im p o rtan t m atch es 
—H orsfall of H alifax. 
B en n e tt of W ater- 
ltousi s and th e late Mr. H ay of G atesh ead 
being am ong t hose w ho succum bed lo hts 


g am es by th e odd gam e. 
A t th * in te r­ 
n atio n al team m atch betw een E n g lan d an d 
S cotland his record w aa a* follow s: 
S m ith 
0 M cln u is..........0 D ra w n ...........4 
S m ith------- 0 Muir 
I D raw n..........6 
S m ith ...........1 le r r ie 
I D ra w n ...........a 
S h o rtly after th e te a m n a tc h a to u rn a ­ 
m e n t was organized, th e w in n er to be cham 
pion of E ngland, and to receive an e le g an t 
gold lever w atch. 
Into th e sp irit of th e 
n o tio n al to u rn am en t S m ith e n te re d w ith 
g re a t enthusiasm , ex p ressin g h is desire to 
he first down w ith his en tra n c e m oney, and 
h is determ in atio n to do his level best to 
m a k e the lever leave for 
Spennvm oor, 
J e w itt and lie "co ach ed ” each o th e r for 
nom e tim e prior to th e m eeting, nnd to ­ 
g e th e r they m ade th a t pilgrim age, w hich 
Jam es, before e n te rin g upon any serious u n ­ 
d ertak in g . novel o m itte d .to th e s h rin e o f his 
consecrated cross” at Jeru salem , a sm all 
v illag e ut th e 
vicinity 
of .Spennyinoor. 
S m ith won th e to u rn a m e n t, and, d irectly 
follow ing this ev en t, successfully defen d ed 
h is title of cham pion ag ain st Jackson. 
Aho checker colum n iu tho N o rth ern 
l eader, one of the hest published, w as con 
d u c te d by Mr. S m ith, an d tie form erly e d ­ 
ited th e E nglish D rau g h ts Player. 
M r S m ith was th e possessor of a fine co n ­ 
s titu tio n an i a placid tem p eram en t, w hich, 
com bined w ith ak ito n perception and g re a t 
stu d y , enabled 
him to becom e a m atch 
p lay er of a high order, an d his qu iet, g en ­ 
tle m a n ly dem eanor, and his p leasan t an d 
easy m anner, se u red him in n u m erab le 
frien d s w herever h e w e n t To w rest th e 
title of cham pion from th e m asters of th e 
a r t assem bled a t M anchester for th e n a ­ 
tio n al to u rn a m e n t was a te a t of w hich any 
one w ould be proud, and th e consum m ation 
m ay be looked upon as th e crow ning a ct of 
a c aree r tru ly rem arkable. 
Mr. S m ith low ered his colors b a t tw ice in 
m atch es,once to W. B eattie of L iverpool.and 
-th " " 
" 
th e o th e r to Mr, B arker, th e ex A m erican 
cham pion. 


T h e L a te S n g lis h C h a m p io n . 
T h e rem s in s of Mr. S m ith w ere in te rred 
in 
th e 
g rav ey ard 
of H oly 
In n o cen ts’ 
ch u rch , 
flpenuym oor, 
on Sunday, am id 
m an ifestatio n s of th e deepest sorrow nnd 
respect by th e tow nspeople. T h e d istan ce 
is ab o u t a m ile from th e last e arth ly house 
of th e d e p arte d ch am pion to th e ch u rch , 
tim ro u te lead in g th ro u g h a densely popu 
lated d istrict, an d en route blinds w ere 
id 
, ----------------------------- VU 4 ''UVV LZ A I ll Vi a WDitJ 
d raw n, au d th© thoroughfares an d precincts 
of 
th e ch u rch y ard w ere 
fringed w ith 
people m ostly h abited in deep black. T h e 
cortege w as accom panied by tho brass b an d 
e l 
ifle 
Spennynioor 
Com pany, 
2d 
V. 
B.. D u rh a m Rifles, w hich 
played 
th e 
D ead 
M arch,” 
an d 
in 
th e 
fro n t 
ran k s of th e im m ense public procession 
w ere a n u m b e r of local tradesm en, colliery 
and iro n w o rk s officials, press rep resen ta­ 
tives and sol no of Mr. S m ith ’s principal 
su p p o rters an d professional friends, includ 
m g M essrs. J o h n L insiey and J o h n T ate of 
b p eu n y m o o r.Jo h a L. R ichm ond of M arad en. 
w o u u jiu w r .u u u i 1,. rued m ono or ai aration, 
B riscee, B ell and Ford of 8outh Shields, 
L um s ey of H eh b u rn . Russell of G ateshead, 
Miff a llu m of K itty-B rew ster, 
M yers 
or 
Crook. I . S m ith , K. P rin g le aud W. H ark er 
of lu d h o e a n a o th e r local club re p resen ta­ 
tives, T h e bearin g of tn e rem ains from th e 
hearse to th e ch u rch an d thence to th e 
grave, w as e n tru ste d to six of th e deceased's 
friends, au d th e service was conducted by 
Rev. E. F en to n , n e a r of T ndhoe G range. 
T he fu n eral w as th e largest seen in th e tow n 
for m an y years, over JOO follow ing in pro- 
cessioiL— [G lasgow H erald. 
J- ^ R i c h m o n d in l a s t w e e k ’s L e a d e r p a y s 
th e follow ing trib u te to th e m em ory of his 
d ep arted frien d , w hich will be sorrow fully 
endorsed by ail w ho w ere acquainted w»* „ 
th e late ch am p io n . "T h e sad inteUP>eBc« 
th a t Jam e s B m ith h a d passed i wav bn 
T hursday, th e 27th nit., appeared in th e 
new s co lu m n s of th e L eader bf la st week 
to g e th e r w ith a record of th e principal 
ev en ts of his life. w hich it is unnecessary to 
re p e at here. 
W e cannot, how ever let th e 
occasion slip w ith o u t paying o u r trib u te to 
th e m em ory of an old aud dear friend 
W hen we w ere very young we first received 
.1 
a 
k in d ly 
help in g 
h and. 
and 
th e acq u ain tan ce th en com m enced 
soon rip en ed 
in to 
a 
friendship w hich 
has 
n e v er 
failed, and 
for loiiz sh all 
H vhtseJ« Vlffv,10#* of 
menial presence. 
By his d e a th th e d ra u g h ts world has not only 
lost a good player, b u t also - w h at is far m ore 
difficult to rep lace—a kindly, good-natured 
110*“ •, I “ build an d appearance every inch 
a? .J ?*♦is b u u n , he was favored w ith th e 
Pieattantost 
of 
countenances, 
gen erally 
lighted w ith s m ile r show ing a co n ten ted 
and h ap p y n atu re, 
No one fonder of a joke 
th an he, his stock of broad y:ood h u m o r 
seem ed in ex h a u stib le : w hile he was alw ays 
ready to ta k e hts p a rt in th e shape of frien d ­ 
ly rep artee. 
E v er w illing to assist th e be­ 


v e i l in th e m em ory of draught-nlavera. 
hey can ill afford to lose m an y such as he. 


G a m e N a 24 8 3 -~ , , M a id o ’ th e M IU .” 
Played a t th e R eston C h eck o r C lub be­ 
tw een tw o of th e local am ateu rs. 
11. .15 
4 . 8 
ll 
IO 
8 
ll 
7. IO 
22 17 
26 
St 
20 22 
25. 22 
14 
7 
8 ll 
0. IO 
1(5 23 
IO. 23 
5 
21 
17. 13 
29 
25 
OO lo 
OO I 7 
7. . a 
15. 18 
lo. 17 
23 JO 
6. IO 
ll. I 0 
23 .14 
21. 14 
31 
22 
27. 24 
24 .20 
it 
18 
I. 
0 
7. IO 
JO 15 
15. lit 
21. .17 
24. lit 
14 
I 
18 
14 
20 
ll 
IO .15 
15 
24 
a 
19 
2 
7 
12 
ie 
17. 14 
28 
19 
22 
1$ 
13. 
9 
Drawn. 


G a m e N o. 2 4 8 4 “* * S w itc h e r.” 
Bv T. VV, R im ie r, G rsenford. O. 
1 1 ..1 5 
2 7 ..2 0 IO .-1*-A BO..26 
7 ..IO 
21.. 17 
IO .17 19 .IO 
l l 
15 
14 
7 
9 ..1 3 
2 1 ..1 4 
2.. 
0 
s a ..2 8 
6 ..1 4 
26 .21 
4 
ti 
14., 9-B 3 .. 7 
~ 
8 .11 
29 .25 
0. 
22 
2d 23 W. w ins. 
2 4 ..1 9 
8 .1 1 21 . I i 
1 8 ..2 7 
i e . 2 4 
22 .18 1. 7 .1 OC J I .24 
2 8 ..1 9 
I S . . I f 2 6 ..IT 
15. IS 
l l . 1 5 
25 21 1 0 .1 5 
2 0 ..IR 
1 7 .1 4 
6 
IO 1 7 ..1 9 
1 2 .1 9 
15.. 24 
33., 19 15.. IS 
24 .15 
A —L osing m ove. 
B —L ead in g to an in ev itab le w h ite win. 
C -On© of K. P rice’s im p reg n ab le d raw 
m o re s for b la c k : b u t w h ite su rely w ins, as 
d em o n strated above, 
In W h i r l y G lo b e . 
Dec. 12. 1888, Mr. P rice says fu rth e r: "I 
find in read in g n o te B. gam e N a 2 3 9 1 th a t 
it, does n o t q u ite convey m y m eaning. I 
should h av e said th a t I th in k even th is 
7 
IO tw o m oves previously can bo m ado 
to draw . T h e poeition w ould tn en he as 
above a t no te B. 
. 
D Mr. P rice th in k s th is IO. IO m ove 
draw * for black. I no n o t 
(V at. I.) 
1 2 ..1 0 
SO ..20 
14 .17 
2 .. 7 
1 8 ..2 5 
28. 17 
7 ..IO 
IS .. 9 
IO l l 
l l 
18 
1 6 .1 9 .D 1 4 .. 7 
17. 21 
7.. H W . Wilts, 
17. l a 
5 .14 
St . 0 
14. IS 
l l . 15 
7 .. 2 
I .1 0 a a ..2 2 


C h e c k e r N e w s . 
F o r th e first tim e 
in 
a 
n u m b e r 
of 
years B oston 
has 
a re g u la r 
organized 
ch ec k e r club, 
a n d 
it 
has 
proven 
a 
boom 
for 
th e 
lo v ers 
of 
th e 
gam e 
iii 
th is 
vicinity. 
T h e 
new 
clu b 
is 
is com prised m o stly from th e players w ho 
a tte n d ed th e N ew 
E n g lan d 
C hese and 
C hecker room s, b u t m any raw re c ru its m ay 
be seen am ong th e old w arrio rs.v*h o -eem to 
tak e an in te re st in te a ch in g th e y o u n g idea 
how to ’ w iggle th e m e n .” 
A m ong th o players to bo found a t th e 
room s could Im m entioned ex-C ham pion 
B arker, Barrow , G lover, O ak, D akin. sm all, 
Briggs. P o tter. D ean au d a dozen m ore th a t 
w ould m ak e you “ h u stlo ” to g et aw ay w ith 
th em . 
It is nu t u n u su al to hav e tw o or 
th ree team m atch es a w eek, w ith six to a 
dozen players asid e, 
Of course, th e coining 
m atch betw een M essrs. B ark er and Free 
m an. w hich is to com m ence th e 1st of Sep- 
tem ber. is th e absorbing tonic. C all on th e 
boys w hen you are th is way, an d you m ay 
be su re of a h earty w elcom e. 


T H I B O S T O N 
S T O C K 
M A R K E T . 


L a te s t Q u o ta tio n s ............................ 3 P . M. 


Ann if ton C ity ... 
A spinw all............ 
B oothbay............. 
I tori on................ 
Huston W Power 
Roy Is ton 
. 
Brookline............ 
Campo b e llo .,,., 
Cutler................. 
East R orion ........ 
Freachin’n'* H’y 
Lamoine............. 
M averick............. 


LAND STOCKS. 
Mar. 29 
But. 
Asked. 
61 
62 
8>4 
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3 
4% 
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»•* 
.62 Va 
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✓— Mar 
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31—N 
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P 
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1% 
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4V« 
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1% 
$ 
.05 
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Sullivan Harbor 
Swampscott .,.. 
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— 
Writ End 
24*/* 
Wister Harbor. 
“ 
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Wollaston......... 


.69 


.75 


|v « 
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3% 
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iVh 
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R A IL R O A D STO CK S. 
A toll. T op A; S F 
3 7 Va 
3 7 1 , 
3 7 ^ 
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fit * 
B oston A A lb ... 9 1 8 
B o lto n A L o w ell 
— 
B o lto n ,fc M aine 2 9 4 
B o sto n , R It ii L 
- 
Cal S o u th e rn .... 
13 
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I ? -1* 
C en t’al Maas pf. 
3 6 1 % 
( ’hi. B m A Nor. 
4 0 
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R u tlan d .............. 
R u tlan d p ro f.. 
U n ion Pncttlo, 
W est E nd co m . 
W e*t End prof. 
8 6 
W iscon sin C an. 
3<>% 
W i* Cen p ro f,. 
6 3 
W ore, N A K och 1 2 3 


M IN IN O STO CK S, 
A llo u e z 
9 % 
A tla n tic 
13 
B o n a n za 
.SO 


46 
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1 9 % 
45% 
1 1 6 % 
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44 
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60 
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IO 
625/* 
8*% 
s r 
66 
$ 4 4 
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32% 
66% 
31 Vi 


Boston A Mont. 48% 
Butte A Bolti in. 14 
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— 
Centennial 
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B illikin...................70 
Franklin 
— 
H uron 
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■OO 
48% 
14 V* 
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260 


Kears*rye..." j 
l i% 
Mcsiutrd 
,26 
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11% 
Napa... 
Katie 
. - tonal........... 
Osceola.............. 
Pewablc 
. 
Pontiac................ 
Quincy............. 
Santa Fe.......... 
Tamarack.......... 


69 
28% 
9 


IO 
.66 
14 
3 
12% 
.25 


l f * 
.90 
40 
14% 
857 
.26 
19% 


4 
12% 


Atchison 4s .... 
Atchison i n c . , , __ 
Mexlc’n Cen it 70 
Mexl’ctt C abio. £2% 
MexC Iridic3* 30% 
WI* Cen Ut 6*. 97K 
WieCen tao.. 


I Va 
£8 8 
.20 
71 
•77% 
159 
160 
BONDS, 
83% 
•8% 


1% 
28% 


.80 


.20 
71 
.70 


5 
2 
2»3/* 
9 


.75 
159’ 


% 


70% 
J* - 
37 
97% 
OI 


83% 


r 
n 
23 
36% 
97 
60 
IB 
7 0 % 
26 
87 
07% 
OI 


ginner w ith 
eucourgem ent 
ami atlviee. 
courteous and considerate to all, a good 
u 
lovin? Husband and father, darners 
Sm ith le*v«9 behind num berless flie g e s 
who w ill alw ays dw ell upon the m em ory of 
Ins untim ely death with sincere sorrow and 
rem em ber bim as on e w ho fairly earned th . 
esteem *nd affection of those w ho kuew 


Lines on the Death o% James Smith, 
diam pion Draughts fla y e r of England. 


Thou shalt nut pa** unheeded by 
W ithout a dirge being aungj 
For m any men of leaser note 
Th# harp ho* oft been strung, 
in prime of m anhood rirlcken low, 
Thy fam e wag bright hut brief ; 
U ntim ely ta’en, the cheeker world 
Shall view thy death with grief. 


How oR thou didst In ndmio fray 
Th* m ight of kings defy, 
And m any a sturdy soldier fell 
Beneath thy w atchful eye; 
But it I* not thy akin alone 
Draw* forth this eulogy— 
Apart from that there’* many w ill 
Lam ent the lost o f thee. 


Thy quiet, unobtrusive way* 
Had m ade thee m any friends, 
C m strongest bond* are brokenV bea 
Grim Death hi* m essage sends. 
Though gone, thou wilt not be forgot; 
W ho reads this colum n must 
F ull often breaths the name of thee, 
N ow m ingling w ith the dust. 
YI aterloo, lily th. 
M a r n i aw T stb. 
—[B irth W eekly News. 
P erso n ally we w ere a w arm ad m irer of 
Mr. S m ith , both aa a player aud a g e n tle ­ 
m an. an d d a rin g o u r correspondence, w hich 
ex te n d s hack to ’8:i. w e w ere im presged 
w ith Ifce to n e an d c h a ra c te r of h ts letters, 
w in o s co u ld e m a n ate only from a gentle- 
m an, 
W h en ev er w e tu rn to our bookcase 
our eye lin g ers on a Toluene of D ru m m o n d ’s, 
w hich lie p resen ted to th e w riter a few years 
ago. an d 
m an y fond 
recollections 
a re 
b ro u g h t to m ind. M ay his n am e ev er be 


fRLBPHONR STOCKS. 
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Mexican.............77% 
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45 
25 
46 
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•Fx-divldend. 


N o t in t h e B o o k . 
[Chatter.] 
B ook A g e n t- Yes. m adam , th is is w h a t is 
term ed an en cy clo p ed ia. 
It is filled w ith 
in fo rm atio n a n d w ill te ll you a n y th in g you 
w an t to know . 
V ictim —W ell, ju st m ak e it te ll m e w here 
m y hu sb an d w as u n til 3. Jo th is m o rn in g 
a u d PII buy It. 


I t W a s M iss in g . 


[D ry Goods Chronicle.] 
J a c k R ipley (feeling in a ll h is pockets)— 
S trange, w h e re th e d eu ce it w ent to! I 
c a n ’t seem to — 
H a b e rd a sh e r-lx ise a n y th in g , sir? 
J a c k R ip ley - W ell. I w an ted you ta see 
th a t all-wool u n d e rg a rm e n t you sold m e 
tw o w eeks ago. bu t I guess i t m u st h av e 
slipped th ro u g h a hole in m y vest. 


The General a Diagnosis. 
rufe.] 
"G e n eral,” said th e serg ean t, " th e re is a 
w hite, 
flaky su b stan ce fallin g outdoors. 
C om e, look a t it. 
W h a t do you suppose 
it is? ” 
" H m !” said G en. G reely, w alk in g to th e 
w in d o w : "v ery sin g u la r. 
I t look* lik e cot­ 
ton. 
I th in k it m u st be w h a t th e papers 
o ccasionally sp ea k of as snow .” 


T h e F e n c e is D o w n . 


[P ltab u rg B u lletin.] 
O ld b ach elo r (to w idow w ho ow ns a n ad ­ 
jo in in g tar*#)—I’ve com e to ta lk w ith you 
a b o u t o u r d iv id in g f e n c e - h a d we n o t b e tte r 
h av e it rep aired ? 
W idow (sm iling)—Y-e-s, or h ad w e Bot 
b e tte r ta k e it d o w n a lto g e th e r ? 


E a s ie s t T h i n g in t h e W o rld . 
[Harper’* Bazar.] 
"H ow easily a b aby is a m u se d !” 
“Yes. 
W hy, I sp en t an h o u r opening an d 
s h u ttin g t h e re g iste r for Jo h n n y th iB m o rn ­ 
in g , an d h e crieu w h en I stopped." 


A PRIZE OFFER TO YOD 
If You Can Write a Story. 


PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


T he Boston W eekly G lobe purposes to develop the 
literary talent of the Boys and Girls and the Ladies of 
America who are not accustomed to writing stories. 
The 
gre*t writers of the future are among the bright, intelli­ 
gent young people of today. 
The Boston W eekly Globe offers F O U R P R I Z E S 
IN G O L D for the Best Four Stories written by either 
Boys or Girls under 18 years of age, to be sent to T h e 
Globe before May i, 1890. 
The First Prize is a $20 
Gold Piece, the Second a $10 Gold Piece, the Third a $5 
Gold Piece, and the Fourth a $1 Gold Piece. 
These stories should be as short as you can make 
them, from loo to 1000 words, and give a plot and work 
it out in an interesting manner. 
Little sketches for cuts 
to illustrate the story will be acceptable. 
The Prizes will be awarded about June 1st, which 
will give ample time for an intelligent committee to ex­ 
amine the stories and to decide upon the best ones 
Every One Who Enters the Contest 
Must be a Subscriber to The 
Boston Weekly Globe, 


Or a member of a family in which it is taken. 


The price of T he W eekly G lobe is only $1 a year, 
or 50 cents for six months. 
A six months’ subscription 
entitles members of a family to enter the contest, and of 
course all who have been subscribers of T he W eekly 
G lobe are entitled to compete. 
The stories are to be the property of The Globe 
aftey they are received, and all with any merit w ill be 
printed in T U E G L O B E during the year. 
This of 
itself is a fine opportunity for young authors to see how 
their stories look iii print, and thus obtain a start in the 
literary world. 
T he W eekly G lobe is printed in the establishment 
of T he Boston D aily G lobe, which has the Largest 
Circulation of any [japer in New England, and occupies 
the 
Finest 
Newspaper 
Building in 
this 
section 
of 
the 
country, 
Nos. 
236 
to 
244 
Washington 
street 
Boston, Mass 


PRIZES FOR LADIES. 


To develop the latent talent among the ladies of 
America who are over 18 years of age, whether married 
or unmarried, The W eekly Globe also offers F O U R 
P R IZ E S ’ $20, $10, $5 and $1 in Gold for the Best Four 
Stories that are sent in by May 1st, the Prizes to be 
awarded June 1st. 
*Any lady who competes must only 
be a member of a family that takes T he W eekly Globe. 
'Ihe W eekly Globe is a Large Eight-Page Family News­ 
paper, established in 1872, and the subscription price is 
only 50 cents for six months. 
These stories, which should contain not less than 
1500 nor more than 3000 words, also will be considered 
the property of T he G lobe, and will be printed in the 
paper from time to time during the year. 


S P E C IA L D IR E C T IO N S . 
In writing a story use only one side of your sheets of 
paper. 
W*rte plainly, and mail the stories to the “Story 
Editor of T he 
Boston W eekly 
G lobe, N os. 236-244 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE PAST OUTDONE 


Dor Grandest Premium. 


Only $1.50 for a Now Atlas of the 
World and this Paper One Year, 


Or the Atlas wift be sent FREE as a Premium to any one seeding Two Yearly Su 
scribers for this paper. Alt sent by mad, postage prepaid. 
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The Peerie aa Atlas 
contam* 
Larger 
and Better Maps 
of the Principal 
States than 
AU 
la se * costing- $ 5 . 
I AH Maps are banda 
som cly 
colored., 
meet of them in 
six colors. 
I It has odored coma-' 
ty alapa of aU tbs 
State* and Toma 
tone*. 
[ AA countries on th* 
face of the earibi 
are abo wa. 
|Zt gives the latest 
railroad map*. 
| Rivet* and lake©eer% 
accurate^ yFocatetLj 
I AQ th* term citied 
of the world, tea 
important towns) 
and most of the 
vittefses 
of 
ted 
Butted States ard' 
given on Sheen ag*/ 


I 
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IT WE MAM0 6 0 M3 
COLORED MAPS 


I A te Iliege, ran .pop?. WHY 
nabec o f <io a lte peg* 
j« 
<• rows*®* 
■ m e* hupo.'tans .scale* o4 
w r » e * l *i H j . 
81m, Open, 144>jr 23 lacker* (Baaed, 14 fey l l bde*. 


T h o G rea t M a ss o f In fo r m a tio n C o n ta in ed in t b s D e sc sa p iiv * ! 
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P e e r le s s A tias^-C ou- 
s t itu t e s a W h o le lib r a r y in I ts e lf. 
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STORIES OF SHERIDAN. 


Incidents of 
Little Phil’s 
Humor and Courage. 


H$w th* P#*m DascribiHg His Fiends 


Ride Cams to Bs Written 


fiii Method! of Dealing wit 
Skulking 
Officers—Talk with a Friend. 


[Indianapolis Journal.' 
Theodore H. Deri*, theertist holdsdesrly 
lbs v arm friendship between him end Gen. 
Sheridan which marked their association 
dun nu and since the war. The news that 
the gallant soldier was near his end led the 
artist to remark that he felt bluer than he 
had at any time since Logan died. • When 
Sheridan is none.’* he continued, “it leaves 
a m p not to be filled and hard to be for­ 
gotten. 
My 
mind 
goes 
back 
to old 
Chattanooga 
days, 
when 
.lames 
E. 
Murdoch, the tragedian (God bless him), 
made 
hts 
home 
with Sheridan, then 
a division commander, but Murdo, b was 
the guest of the army. He had lost his son 
the September previous at Chickamauga. 
Til en he abandoned the stage and devoted 
his whole time to the hospital, the convales­ 
cents and the cam na On Sundays, in the 
afternoon, standing on the hillside near 
Sheridan's headquarters, he read the Bible 
and the Lord’s p r a y e r , not to hundreds but 
to thousands of the boys, who stood with 
hared heads and paid reverent attention to a 
rendering of the Holy Scriptures more 
grand than one who was not a listener can 
conceive 
of. imagine 
8000 or 
10.00,3 
veterans of the army of the Cumberland, 
quiet, peaceful, and Murdoch carrying 
their minds and thoughts through chosen 
passages of the Holy Scriptures. Sheridan 
frequently spoke of this. It was among 
the memories of his army life one of the 
bright points." 
“The friendship between these two men 
continued long and fervent, did it not?” 
the reporter asked. 
“Yes; no relations of man to man coaid 
be closer. Here is a story over which both 
Slier dan and Murdoch have had many a 
hearty laugh. My quarters in Chattanooga, 
in the winter of 18(53, were in a two-story 
frame building, once painted white. The 
court bouse today stands on the site 
Well, 
the lower story was occupied by Gens. John­ 
son and Elliot, the upper story was mine, 
and Sheridan said it was remarkably clever 
in 
me 
to 
let 
those 
fellows 
have 
rooms down stairs, even if they were com­ 
manding officers. .lames Walker, the battle 
painter, was my gmst, and the place 
was 
the 
rendezvous of 
a 
great 
many 
genial 
spirit.- -genial. 
I 
said, 
not 
ardent. 
Generals, colonels, 
cap­ 
tains 
and 
journalists alf 
sauntered 
in. expecting to meet friends, or to inqmire 
the whereabouts of s< me command or per­ 
son. W ell. one day. among others, tile gen­ 
eral—thai is. Sberidan-and Murdoch and 
some others, I have forgotten now who, 
were in. 
I he general sat by the window, 
and presently called our attention a grim 
smile spreading over his countenance, to 
something that was 
going os beneath 
the w indow, A collection of the colored ad­ 
juncts of the army—officers' servants—were 
making a lew remarks. One of the boys, a 
servant of a colonel, was presuming upon 
his rank because oi thatoi his master, 
tie 
was immediately taken to task as lollows: 
*W h.at is I bean a1, de streets arhar it ain’t 
mud is colonels, dry is so thick der is 
troubling* Ju-ttheu the speaker was in­ 
terrupted 
'Don’t you, m w ah, tire me.’ 
said the servant of a well-known major- 
general. 
‘As tor hrigadier-generals. dey 
Is mostly like de colonel, ami I want yon 
nigg&bs to know fo’ now dat de rank 
you speak ob am too modrit fo’ so much 
law as y*u is now m atin’. You know who 
I is now do you? an’ I want you to.’ This 
was evidently a squelcher, but Alex, my 
chestnut brunette, whose«oatidence in him ­ 
self was only equalled ny hts admirable per­ 
sonal pluck, spoke out: *1 bab paid atten- 
tioa to what Tse heard, an’ I’m ju t gwine to 
mention dat I called yon gentlemen -niebb* 
fought not to -b u t I wishes you to frow yer 
eye a1! about, look, now den. dat gen’rals is 
cornin' we know. We hah been told so. 
Now is you lookin’ ober de army, you is? 
Den whar do you find anoder anis’ ’cent 
Mr. Davis; I is the rankest niggah in de 
whole army.’ Sheridan said, bursting with 
laughter and poking his head out at the 
window. ‘Alex. you are right ’ and that boy 
took it as a compliment, for he turned 
coolly around to his listeners. ’Don’t you 
see Gen. Sheridan knows it hisse’f? "’ 
“Are you conversant with the writing of 
•Sheriaan’s Ride?’ ” 
“Yes. I went home after Atlanta fell, 
tired down by the loo days of marching 
and the iOO days of fighting, and the iou 
Dights of hut little sleep, and after a short 
rest started from New Y’ork to oin Sher­ 
man before he cut loose. Goiug through 
the press-room of the Harper’s I took 
a yet 
unpublished 
Weekly 
irom the 
press. 
On 
its 
front 
page 
was Sol 
Eytinge’s drawing, ’Sheridan’s 
Ride to 
the F ro n t’ Reaching Cincinnati early one 
morning. Tom baunders of the Burnet 
House said to me; 
You are Justin time. 
An ovation is to be given to Murdoch to­ 
night at Pike's opera House. You know he 
has so disinterestedly devoted himseii to 
the army that his m ends wish to give him 
something substantial as a tribute of their 
respect and affection, (fo around to Gar­ 
rett’s. 
You 
can 
spare the time. and 
take 
this 
afternoon’s 
train.’ 
Well 
I 
went to Garrett's, Buchanan Read’s borne. 
Murdoch, Read. Garrett. Brannan aud, I 
think, two others besides myself were the 
party at the breakfast table. The conver­ 
sation turned on the artar and ovation. 
Murdoch expressing regret that he could 
not come forward with some! bing fresh. 
I he thought of the Weekly in my over­ 
coat 
pocket 
sent me from the table 
in quest of it Handing it to Murdoch 
Le glanced at it a moment, then rising 
and pointing to the illustration he said: 
‘Read, my boy. here it is.* Taking the paper 
Read looked thoughtfully at the illustra­ 
tion. made one of his ever-ready puns 
—he was a most inveterate punster, you 
know-said. 'lf Alice, his wife, will make 
m ea pot of tea I will write vou a poem 
which will suit you to aT .’and he presently 
left us with his little pot of steaming tea in 
one hand and his Harper’s Weekly in the 
other. He was back in the room before we 
left the table- not a long time—probably 
none of us then present who are now alive 
can say precisely how long. W hen Read re­ 
turned with his poem he suggested to Mur­ 
doch that a fair copy bemad* by Mrs. Read. 
but Murdoch preferred to read from tbeorigi- 
na' manuscript, and he did that night. 
Y> bile i was on a y way toward the army. 
Murdoch read the poem to a glorious audi­ 
ence and told in brief the story of its origin. 
Read wrote me that hot cakes were men­ 
tioned in connection with the statem ent— 
th at is. the one that Murdoch made 
Gen. 
Sheridan aid not learn these facts in full 
until the summer of lstio. when I passed 
six 
weeks 
as 
his guest 
in 
the big 
house on the corner of Fletcher road 
and Coliseum street, his home in New 
Orleans. We were the sole occupants, ex­ 
cept the servants, and. although ii was mid­ 
summer. it was enjoyauie. By Hie way, I 
made a sketch of old Rienzi, with all his 
trappings then. It is to be used in some of 
the subsequent Century articles- H ie gen­ 
eral was writing his report, now published 
as a part of the conduct of the war, apd it 
was my first opportunity of obtaining the 
details of his work in the valley and the 
final struggle behind Petersburg ” 
“Give another recollection of the general 
that will show the innate worth of hts char­ 
acter?” 
“ J be general’s interest in the battle of 
Mission Ridge was very great You know 
the first battle pictures painted in Mr. 
W ehuer’s studio were those of 
Mission 
Ridge, and tor these, as well as of the pic­ 
tures ot Atlanta, I was responsible. 
Late 
one Sunday evening, seated near the door 
of the office of the c.vclorama building in 
Chicago, I was looking at some notes con­ 
cerning 
this 
very 
Atlanta 
picture. 
A 
stout figure, clad 
in gray, walked 
quietly to 
the office 
window, 
put 
a 
shockingly had 
umbrella 
oat 
ot 
his 
hand for a moment, in or ler to reach 
for the 60 cents admittance fee. The um­ 
brella attracted my attention at first Glanc­ 
ing up. I saw who it belonged to, and the 
owner of the umbrella was hurried past the 
ticket taker without the need of the usual 
card. Sheridan dreaded a recognition on 
the platform, and more than once hurried 
away from Mission Ridge when persons 
who were visiting the cyclorama recog­ 
nized him. Those present on this Mun­ 
day 
night 
did 
not 
recognize 
Mr. 
feuiith. 
as 
I 
took 
occasion 
to 
fre­ 
quently call him, and presently we had the 
platform to ourselves. It is my impression 
that this was the general’s last visit of his 
many to this, to him. interesting scene. 
Looking off along the ridge which spreads 
from the cyolorama Platform southward. 
lie said; 'W hat a scene: Tod.<y this would 
be an impossibility. 
Improvements in 
weapons—small arms particularly 
have 
bi ought na to the necessity, almost, of hav­ 
ing 
shield bearers to protect 
our rifle­ 
men. as 
the archers 
in 
olden times 
were protected 
in 
storming 
a castle. 
No troop# 
would 
live to reach 
this 
crest as we did on that day. Do you know 
my loss in officers in my one small division 
was greater than the loss of the wboie 
French army in the battle of Bolferino? 
Perhaps I can account for it. Did you ever 
know how I fixed those fellows I tound 
skulking not long alter Murfreesboro.’ 
T hey-tbree of Them—officers in full uni­ 
form dropped oui andtook cover when they 
expected we were going to have a light, and 


we didn’t. I ordered them under w rest 
ouicklv, and the next day I drew the di­ 
vision up in a hollow square and put my 
tender gentlemen in the centre. 
Now. 
I am not good at making a speech, and 
never wa* In fact, but my men understood 
what I said, and they did not forget it. I 
told the skulkers that I would not bemean 
an officer or a soldier of my command 
enough to touch them, and I really thought 
I ou*ht to apologize to my colored boy for 
asking him to tear off their shoulder straps 
I he shoulder straps came off however, and 
my lo s of officers at Mission Ridge may be 
partly accounted for, you see. for a man is 
not likely to be hit it he doesn’t go where 
there Is danger.' 
“Speaking of his personal movement in 
the assault at Mission Ridge. Gen. Sheridan 
said; 'Yon see, it was a hard climb for old 
Rienzi, and when I reached the crest on his 
back, the breastworks were too high for 
him, tired as he was. to jump them .se I 
moved 
southward 
along 
the 
line 
of 
brenstworks filled with 
the enemy. I 
thought 
they 
woald 
kill 
me 
every 
minute, as I was away from my men. 
1 who were pouring oyer the breastworks 
where they struck them. I'vejthvays bed! 
much o liged to those fellows for not shoot­ 
ing. They were geed enough to turn the 
butts of their muskets toward me. showing 
that they gave it up. If I could have seen 
the ground that night as we see it now there 
would have been some changes in the 
official reports.’ ” 
“ Did Sheridan ride over the breastworks 
at that battle?” 
“Persons who were present have said that 
he did not In fact I have seen a panorama 
where he was represented on foot lost in 
some hnckl* bern- bushes, and being found 
by a ‘•tuff officer, not his own, whom the 
general states be did not see during the 
day. 
I his letter, which you are welcome 
to copy w ll give the general’# own state­ 
ment. which is as cle ir and concise as it is 
his usual habit to make such things. Here 
it is; 
H r ^T>Qtr a r te r * U n ited S ta te s Atimy, I 
IYashington, D, Cl. Dec. ll, 1886. 
I 
Dr in F rte n p —'The fact of the case is 
that in the storming of Missionary Ridge I 
wn« mounted, ann rode over tho breast­ 
works crowning the crest of the ridge at a 
point perhaps -<00 yards sooth of Bragg’s 
headquarters. The left of Wagner’s Brig­ 
ade was at this point 
I have always taken special pride in the 
conduct of my command at Missionary 
Ridge. Cedar Creek Fire Forks and Sailors’ 
Creek 
I oars truly. 
P, H. Shkkidai*. Lieutenant General. 
To I heo. R. Davis, Anburn Park. N. J. 
“ Well, I could tell yon a bookful of remi­ 
niscences of .Sheridan, but that's a plenty 
now. They will all be known some day. 


THE SLANgT o F ST AGEL AW D. 


What the Actors Mean When They Talk 
Shop—“Three-Sheeters,” ’'Guys,” and 
“ Dusting the Flats.” 
{New York San.] 
The slang of “the” profession, as the ac­ 
tor modestly calls his business, like all 
other slang. Is, as a rule, expressive. 
It is puzzling to some pecple and utterly 
unintelligible to others. The better class of 
professionals don't use it any more fre- 
auently than they use the current slang of 
the streets, and Edwin Booth would as soon 
think of saying that a fellow-actor was a 
“ham” as he would think of saying “rats.’, 
But the comic opera comedians and chorus 
girls and managers avail themselves of it 
entirely, and Tighten their conversation 
with it to such a degree that the Bon-pro- 
fesR.onai listens to them with bewilderment 
and admiration. 
I pere are certain things the actor always 
says which the non-professional expresses 
different]». Ile calls the play ‘the piece,” 
the actors “the artists ” the advertising 
lithographs aud posters “the paper.” that 
is. he will say, “The show has good paper 
out.” H ealsoi-aysa house Is filled with 
“paper.” when any one else would say com­ 
plimentary tickets, or passes. 
He calls a theatrical failure a “frost,” an 
outgrowth of the cold day expression; a 
poor company, a “snap” company; a poor 
theatrical town, a "jay” tow n:a poor actor, 
a “ham.’’ \V hen one artist is made special 
mention of in the programme or on the 
bills he is ' featured.” To “get his notice” 
is to receive word that after the two weeks 
stipulated in the contract his services will 
not be needed. 
TV hen anything goes wrong on the stage 
which destroys the realism of the piece, 
they say the scene was “queered;” to queer 
a scene is to “gag.” or introduce lines 
which do not belong there, ana so make the 
other actor# laugh or forget t eir lines. 
A “guy” line is a line that is so foolish 
that tho audience laugh at its absurdity, 
not at its humor. 
“A reception”, is the round of applause 
that greets an actor when ne makes his 
first entrance. 
To “fake” lines is to invent lines when 
the proper 
ones have been forgotten, 
“r ake,* properties are articles used on the 
Btag# to represent something which they 
are not. Tea is “faked” brandy, and a 
“faked” makeup is one that Is got together 
in a hurry without great regard to its 
appropriateness. 
To say that a scene or 
a play wants more “ginger” means that it 
lacks “snap” and “go.” 
To 
'hug the 
centre” or “hog the centre.” is to keep in 
the middle of the stage, and so attract the 
entire attention of the audience. When it 
Is said of a star that he makes the other 
actors “dust the t ats” it means that he 
keens them so far from the footlights and 
the desired centre of the stage that their 
shoulders touch the back of the scene. 
The different kinds of paper used on the 
bill boards and in shop windows are ‘ bang­ 
ers,” 
“lithos,” 
“ibree-sbeeters” 
and 
“stands.” A “fly by night” company is a 
company that leaves without liquidating 
its indebtedness to the landlord, and a “one 
night stand” is a slop for one night 
A black-face act” is a variety ‘turn” in 
burnt cork, a “turn” is the ape dally or act 
of a variety performer or music hall artist 
The 
O. P. entrance 
is 
the “opposite 
prompter” entrance, and is across the en­ 
trance in which the promoter stands. 
The “tiles” are the bits of canvas that 
hang from the top of the stage, the iighta 
behind them are the "border lights.” the 
wings are the scenes at the steles a ‘drop’’ 
is a curtain that cuts off the stage from the 
first entrance a ’ back” or “fiat” is a drop 
placed at the extreme upper end of the 
stage. A back may or may not open in tile 
middle while the drop is of one piece. An 
“open stage” is a stage with the back very 
far up. A "hoodoo” is a man that brings 
bad luck, an i an “angel” Is the fool that 
supports the show with his money. 


A NORTH WOODS HOME. 


One Man Who Likes it After 
Three Years’ Trial 


It is Really Cheaper to Owl a flame 


Thai t* Beard Duriig h o r Vacation. 


H om ely Facts for Folks with Modest 
Incomes Who Want Some Fun. 


[Northwood (N. T.) Letter In New York San.I 
The near approach of warm weather bas 
no doubt set many readers of the S u b to 
thinkiag about plans for the coming sum­ 
mer's vacation. Someof them, while think­ 
ing of this may, when reminded of it, re­ 
member a letter which I wrote to the Sun 
nearly three years ago, relating my experi­ 
ence in buying a country home ap here 
on the edge of the big woods with the money 
which I had saved to pa the expenses of 
a vacation, I am induced to think that 


trees, $5.76: additional land, surveying 
and cleaning it, $66; painting, altering 
and papering the house. $78: together with 
other matters of which we h ate made no 
account, hut which will bring un the invest­ 
ment to a little over 4700. I almost forgot 
to mention the taxes. Every good Herki- 
m er county land owner groans over the out­ 
rageously large contributions he must make 
for the leneflt of a lot of politicians. Twice 
ayear-ouce for school tax and once for 
general tax—the publican comes around 
and exacts from us all the way from 76 
cents to $3.83 at each visit, with I per cent, 
added for commission. 
We have not kent an account of the fam­ 
ily expenses when np here, because ac­ 
counts are a bore when one is on a vacation, 
but we nave an idea that it costs us net far 
from S to a week for a family of Bis, which 
includes the cost of one servant. It also in­ 
cludes occasional trips about the country in 
the three-spring wagon of Bill Baxter, who 
has a team that would make a decent show 
on the McComb’s dam bridge road, In addi­ 
tion to that it costs over $4o to take the 
family from the city and back. More than 
that, since I got tim place I have stayed 
away from my work so much that I have 
out down my animal income by at least 
$600. and that makes a wide hole in it. 
Against the money paid out aud lost. how­ 
ever. there is to be placed such a fist of de­ 
lights as only he may appreciate who has 
known them. We take the train at the 
Grand Central in the morning, and, with a 
feeling of utter content, see the train move 
out With growing pleasure we watch the 
fleeting landscape, until at dark we find 
ourselves at the last railroad station at Pros­ 
pect, iu Oneida county. We leave the cars, 


NAMING CHILDREN. 


A Subject That Requires 
Prayerful Consideration. 


Manns Oaf* Acquired Endure Threngh 


life Unless a Girl Gets Married. 


Lily is a Brunette, Felix is Unhappy and 
Solomon is the Fool of the Family, 


[New York Star.J 
Undoubtedly the naming of a child is a 
serious thing. Alas! that every oarent does 
not think sa A woman may change her 
surname, but the name given to her in bap- 
ti rn must be borne through life. For our 
surnames we are not responsible, but our 
mothers are. for they need not have married 
tbs men they did. However, as they did 
take nato themselves of their own free will 
certain surnames, good, bad or indifferent. 
as the case may be. let them palliate the 


some distance from a person writing at a 
desk and tell by the motion of the hand 
and pen what the person is writing. Most 
any hotel cleric of experience can read 
writing upside down. This will explain the 
readiness of the greeting you receive at the 
hands of the hotel clerk, whom you have 
never seen before. 


IDEAL LUMBER CAMP. 
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they may remember it by the fact that 
and half a dozen 
men. who know us all. ara 
offence—those who took the ugly nam es- 
when it was published a large number of 
letters was received asking for further de­ 
tails. I therefore venture to suppose that 
they might like to know something about 
my experience with the place since that 
time, anti what I think of the m atter after 
enough time has elapsed to wear off what­ 
ever glamour or novelty there may have 
been in the buying of such a place by one 
who had never owned a home of any kind. 
As I wrote at that time. I was obliged by 
the health of a son of l l years to seek some 
mountain resort. The boy was in the first 
stages of a serious lung trouble, and his 
physician said that the only hope for him 
was to take him where the air and the 
water were pure, anti where outdoor exer­ 
cise would be a delight to him. How I 
came to the western side of the niton- 
tains 
because 
the 
region 
was 
not 
fashionable, and therefore 
inexpensive: 
how I rented a shanty of fire rooms for 
$3.50 a month; how I bought eggs for IO 
cents a dozen, and sirloin roasts for 14 cents 
a pound: how I eventually bought a big 
farm bouse with an acre of land for $900, 
paying $100 cash down, and how I moved 
in and reioiced because I was at last along­ 
side my own potato vine, and beneath my 
own map ie and birch and spruce and hem­ 
lock trees (subject to the mortgage), need 
I not again be told. 
It was the first week of July, 1887. that 
one of tne Brand boy# hauled, with a i ig 
lartn wagon, my goods from tho shanty to 
the farm house, and thought himself well 
paid for the three trips inquired when lie 
got a dollar. The house bad IO good rooms 
rn it. There was a row of beautiful maples 
across the front taorth side) of the lot; a 
wide lawn between toe trees and the house: 
a hill-side grove on tile west and south, and 
delightful views o! rivor-valley fields and 
troves and wood-topped hills on a ll sides 
ut one. for the lot that I had purchased 
was on a knoll that ntted out into the val­ 
ley of the West Canaria, the stream that is 
really the continual on et the Mohawk 
river, though sot so called on tho maps. 
My first care after taking possession was 
to see that the house was made healthful. 
With the ignorance common among such 
people the builder of the house had ran the 
pipe from the kitchen sink down through a 
hole in the pantry floor, and there it termi­ 
nated, For five vears the kitchen slops had 
bei n accumulating under the pantry, and 
Srdrainage 
case of zymotic disease in the house. I cut 
out a section of the wall under that part of 
the house, dug out all the dirt that had been 
discolored bv the slops, and put it on th* 
garden, aud then spread half 
a barrel 
OI lime over the bole thus made. The old 
cellar uader the main part of the house was 
sweet in smell, hut I had three inches of 
dirt dug from the bottom and then the 
whole was lined. 
< if course the entire 
house was scrubbed within with prober dis­ 
infectants before we moved in. From the 
sink in the pantry I ran a lead pipe down to 
a ditch that I aug from the house to the 
edge of the hill, and in tho ditch I laid a 
line of pump logs that cost me 75 cents a 
rod delivered. This line served as a drain. 
aud the slops pour out in the midst of a 
thicket well down the bank, and so far from 
the house that bo smell was ever detected 
even at the top of the bank. 
Although there was a never-failing spring 
in the bank, convenient to the house, I did 
not like to trust it, because the water from 
it unquestionably passed under a house 


there to say they are glad to see us, and one 
is there with a wagon or sleigh (for we 
come winter and summer both) to take 
us over the seven and a half miles of coun­ 
try road that leads to Northwood. When 
hair a mile away from Northwood, as we 
rise over a hill, we see a great right in the 
window, put there by the kiudly neighbor, 
who has aired and warmed the house iu 
anticipation of our coming, and. with quick­ 
ening pulse, we cover the intervening 
ground to arrive at last with dim eyes at 
our own home. 
What would you have? 
There are wilier lawns and deeper groves 
than ours, but tbs grass is no greener, and 
the odor af spruce and balsam and wild flow­ 
ers no sweeter in all the world than around 
our home. 
There are larger houser and 
more expensive walls ana draperies, but 
there is something wrong with the taste of 
the man who does not find the pictures 
drawn by nature’s hand in the grain of the 
wood on our kitchen walls beautiful to per- 
faction. There is more striking and grander 
scenery elsewhere, oat hard to please must 
be the one who would not feel content with 
the fields and groves and breadths of water 
and wood-covered hills that stretch away 
from the foot of the hill ob whose crest I sit. 
But that is not all in our account. 
We 
brought here a boy of about ll, thin, frail, 
bollow-cheeked and wi h a cough that could 
forbode but one ending. We gave him a 
gun and a fish rod and turned him loose in 
the woods and fields. With a zest which 
only city-bred boys can feel he plunged 
about from sunrise to sunset ail summer 
long, all the fall, all th* winter and all the 
next summer. Then we brought him back 
for bis doctor to see bim, and the doctor 
was wholly unable to recognize in 
the 
sturdy young clodhopper before him the 
youngster who had been sent away with 
only a half hope that his life would be 
SAA 
Considered simply from a financial stand­ 
point. I find that even including improve­ 
ments made to the place and the expenses of 
railroad fares, etc., which would accum u­ 
late should we stay here but the six or eight 
weeks commonly passed in the country by 
a family like. ours. I have paid out about 
$300 a rear. Conceding th at I could not 
sell 
the 
improvements 
for over half 
what they have cost, I still find that 
my annual vacation expense here is less 
than what it was when I went out to the 
farm house where summer boarders fur­ 
nished the chief harvest. When my city 
friends ask me. as they often do, if I still 
like my odd notion of trying to run a coun­ 
try seat on an income of less than $3000 a 
year I book them into corners whence they 
cannot escape aud tell them what has here 
been written, aud with one accord they 
e<-n accumulating uniter toe pantry, ana 
.zr- fr 
_ V l A f, 
et. because the soil was sandy, and the 
to e s h o e a n d sav at forthw ith! I 
she wa 
rainage through it easy, there had been no don t want to escape and say at last, with a for her husband s, 
sigh; 
“Old fellow, you’re Hying an ideal life.” 


R E JE C T E D GEM S. 


Poem s 
T h a t 
Once 
N o P u b lish e r 
W an ted to P rin t, 
[New York Ledger, i 
It is a m atter of history that some of the 
finest poetry ever written has bad a narrow 
escape from the “limbo of things lost on 
earth.” One of the greatest poets that ever 
lived came within an ace of being the 
| “mute, inglorious Milton,” for his almost 
divine 
epic 
found 
little 
favor 
with 
the 
booksellers of 
his 
day, and was 
finally «&Ui for about the sum which 
a first-class poet 
of 
the 
present day 
would dxfifect for a poem of 40 or 50 lines. 
In that day, as in ours, every leading pub- 
linkinn liAiin# 
SS ll vi tin 
/111 VHT ll / IO I# Hat 
, 
- 
- 
, 
Ashing house “kent a critic.” on whose fiat 
some 13 or t5 rods awav. on the further the fate of an author’s manuscript depended, 
side of the road, bo I hired a man to dig a and thea> 
no*. the “readers’r of such as­ 
well. and agreed to pay him $1.35 a foot for tablisbments sometimes made terrible mis- 
it and board bim while lie dug it. It was to 
be lined with tile and the joints of the tile 
were to De cemented, so that no water 
could get into the well, save under the bot­ 
tom of the tile. After this contract was made 
I had to return to New York, but a neigh- 
I or bere agreed to see that the well was done 
according to contract. Curious as it may 


takes. 
it is our deliberate opinion that had the 
“Paradise Lost" been submitted to certain 
regularly employed critics of the present 
time, instead 
of 
to the Grubb street 
gentlemen of the 17th century, it would 
have been pronounced, as of yore, a “dull and 
tedious production.” . Byron, as we all 
seem, the well digger, although working know. was mercilessly snubbed by the 


G R E E N R O SES OE C A L IFO R N IA . 


A N ovel Flow er W hich is N ot Rare, 
H owever, on the Pacific Coast. 
[San Francisco CalL] 
"Green roses are not a rarity in Califor­ 
nia,” said a florist to a reporter the other 
day. “I remember the first one that I saw 
in San Frau cisco 
That was 85 years aga 
It was at W alker’s Golden Gate nursery. 
But before that date I had seen a green rose 
in Europe. I think that it was in 1859 that 
one was exhibited in Germany at a grand 
exposition. 
"A green rose is nothing but a hybrid, and 
like all hybrid roses it grows hardy, healthy 
aud tall, borne specimens are larger than 
others, but they are about the same. None 
of them have any perfume, lls petals resem­ 
ble green leaves. By skilful cultivation a 
green rose was produced from a rose whose 
sepals had the leafy characteristic.” 
“How are the green roses propagated, by 
Cuttings ’" asked the reporter. 
“Yes.” was the reply, “by cuttings, lay­ 
ering and suckering, but chiefly by seeds. 
The green rose has stamens and petals. 
They are a delicate greenish pink. and if 
you were to separate the crumpled, crowned 
green petals from each other, in the centre, 
you would Bee these organs. But there is 
no market for them. Who wants a green 
rose? No one. because of its beauty 
not even pretty; it’s odd. that's ail.” 


by the foot, sat down to spin out that 
job as long as possible, simply because he 
was getting his board free. The hole was 
dug down through two beds of clay, aaa 
ended in a bed of quicksand 6U feet from 
the surface. Then the tile was put in with 
cemented joints, and I was notified that I 
had the best well in the county. I was de­ 
lighted. and bought a $40 pump down in 
John street and sent it up here, aud soon 
came up myself to put it la place. After a 
lot of haru work we got the pump together 
and in place, with the rose on the bottom 
ot the pipe just clear of the bottom of the 
well. It was a great pleasure to seethe water 
spout when I worked the pump handle, but 
somehow alter I had pumped a tub full of 
water the thing stopped working. It took 
ms three months, working at odd times 
when able to come up here to learn what 
the trouble was. The man who dug the 
well, because he had been remonstrated 
with for not pushing tho work, bad ended 
the job so m at the quicksand came in and 
spoiled the well. I bad sunk $126 in that 
hole, and a1) I could get out of it was a good 
second-hand pump. Later f found that the 
tiles were cracked aud that th* surface 
water could get in in spite of cement .oints. 
That was discouraging. Mater we must 
have, however. We wanted very much to 
get running water after the well failed, 
and a wet hillside to the north of our house 
attracted our attention, aud the upshot of it 
was that we contracted with the owner of 
the laud for the use of the low spot. A six- 
foot hole was dug. and it was filled with 
good water at once. It was a natural SDring 
far trout auy contaminating influences. It 
cost $80 to get the water piped into the 
bouse. The head was only sufficient to 
allow the water to flow into the sink, but 
that was much better than a well, ayen if 
the spring did go dry for six weeks last 
summer. When we get $400 to spare we 
mean to pipe from another spring half a 
mile away that is beyond reproach. 
We have not always paid too much for what 
we have had done to the place. We built 
on a kitchen and woodshed, for instance. 
The old kitchen was 15x18 feet. and one 
10x13 we thought would be more conven­ 
ient. So we had a substantial one story ad­ 
dition made. No sad of hemlock went into 
the frame. It wus ceiled with hemlock and 
papered on the outside,and clear spruce sid­ 
ing w as nut over that. On the under side of 


literary Jupiter of the Edinburgh Review. 
and 
Rev. 
Charles 
Wolfe’s 
exquisite 
“Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore” was 
so scornfully rejected by a leading periodi­ 
cal of the time that the author, in sending 
it to a provincial Irish newspaper timidly 
withheld hi* name lest be should be cau­ 
terized by the press. But the public, a 
better critic than auy cynic in foolscap uni­ 
form turned ud with ink, unexpectedly 
franked him for immortality. 
There is an enormous amount of humbug 
in modern criticism —quite as much a sia 
the criticism of days gone by. The fact is 
that the ability to decide intelligently 
whether a work will succeed or fail is not 
an art. but a gift, and \ ery few posses it. 
Mere book men know very littla about the 
tastes of the community. If you want an 
“opinion a3 is an opinion” on what you 
have written, go to a man who understands 
human Datura and, though he may never 
have seen the inside of a college, he will be 
apt to tell you truly how the world will 
receive your offering. 


Art O bsolete G arm ent. 
[Chatter.! 
Another fad, entrs nous, and I’ll bid you 
adieu. You 
know, of course, that the 
chemise is obsolete. Well, by all odds the 
sweetest, prettiest garm ent that goes over 
the dimpled shoulders of beauty is the 


w oyou undervest, seamless as a summer mit 
and not much wider than a wedding stock­ 
ing. For the past two or three years manu. 
lecturers have been at their wits’ ends get­ 
ting new and fantastic designs, and the re­ 
sult is an array of marvellously beauti­ 
ful bodices, 
cut 
square, 
round 
aud 
heart 
shaped. 
with 
shoulder 
pieces 
as 
delicate 
as 
frost 
work, 
and 
shoulder straps not much wider than ten­ 
drils. These clinging tracery-like, gauzy, 
black “shirtlettes. ’ as Annie Jenness Miller 
would sav, intended for a decollete bodice, 
are worn - whore do you suppose? In the 
photographer's operating room. A goody- 
goodv like you would be shocked, but I 
rather enjoy the exhibition of the gleaming 
white neck and arms, shoulders, back ana 
chest against the glossy fretwork of ebony 
silk, while the artist who takes those Hem­ 


by giving the children euphonious first 
names of which they will not be ashamed, 
A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet- 
But not to ordinary mortals, and 
most of us ar* ordinary. And being ordi­ 
nary, a name has great power over us. It is 
useless to deny it: a man or woman with 
a fin* name has a far better chance of “get­ 
ting on” in the world than an unfortunate 
who carries about the anpellation of Heze- 
kiah Scroggins or Mebitabel Jenk ns. 
Per­ 
haps it is a weakness, this adoration of 
handsome nam es; but this is a generation 
that hankers after the pretty, not only in 
little things, but in big ones. 
Our houses 
are imposing outside, and very much 
decorated w ithin; dressing has become a 
fine art. and the naming of babies is become 
so serious as to demand a consultation of 
the friends of the parents who possess the 
best taste, as there is much to be considered. 
It is to be hoped that the age of ignorance 
is passed when parents gave their children 
such names as Marquis de Lafa> atte I hotnp- 
son. Josephine Bonaparte Smith. Terence 
Socrates Brown, or Angelique \ an Rensse­ 
laer Shoemaker. This is allying the sub­ 
lime to the ridiculous, and must entail end­ 
less mortification on the bearers. And then 
tho preposterous custom of giving a boy the 
full name of one of the presidents, or of 
some great Statesman. Weighted with such 
heavy names, what can bu expected of him? 
Ii lie is dull he appears lo tunes duller than 
plain John Smith. We have had enough 
George Washingtons. Thomas Jeflersons, 
Andrew Jacksons, John (guisey Adamses. 
Daniel Websters and other great names 
worn by small men. 
it is something to be thankful for that 
Bible names are rather m oreoutof fashion 
than they were a few years ano, far there 
are few of them that are attractive or 
onphonious. Why name a boy Abram Bar- 
giliai or Abi an Tobadonijah? Or a girl 
Hoglah or Deborah? The Jewish names 
Samuel and Daniel are less popular today 
with Christians than they were with the 
oast generation; and it is „ust as well; they 
suggest too much. How can a man live up 
to the characters they imply? 
The giving of family surnames as first 
names to boys is an excellent custom, pro­ 
vided the name is a good one; but, if ugly, 
why perpetuate it? Many a boy is chris­ 
tened with his m other's surname, which 
seems eminently proper, aud in this way 
the motner’s lam e is carried down as well 
as the father’s. But if her maiden nam* 
was ugly. it is much better to drop it. 
was glad enough to drop it 
and why in"ict it on lier 
son? The writer of this article has met two 
women who called their husbands by their 
initial# 
because 
their 
names were so 
atrociously ugly, and they were family 
names. This giving of surnames for first 
names is beco ping more and more popular. 
out one woman offered as an objection that 
in “England it is the custom to call the but­ 
lers by surnames ” But til is is not England, 
and the names of Tem Dick, harry. Ned, 
Charlie and Willie have been dinned into our 
ear-i until we cry for mercy. It ta areal 
pleasure to meet a man or woman who has a 
name that is not common. But it must not 
be too fanciful, and it must barmoni e with 
Hie surname. It is not well to prefix a for­ 
eign name to a plain English one in an Eng­ 
lish speaking country, for it will always be 
mispronounced and its beautv destroyed. 
Neither is it well to give a child whose sur­ 
name Is Brown, Jones or Smith three or 
four long pretentious names. There are 
D lenty of simple names that are pretty, and 
do not suggest any very striking character­ 
istic that would weigh dow nachildorcause 
him to be laughed at by his school compan­ 
ions. 
Another thing to be considered is the nick­ 
name tnat will surely be given to ail chil­ 
dren, both at home and al school, lf the 
given nam* is a long one. during infancy 
the child will never be called by it, and the 
nickname that is given in the nursery will 
last a lifetime. Frequently the child inau­ 
gurates the nickname himselt in trying to 
pronounce hi# name, and it sticks ever after 
closer than a brother.” 
By all means give the girls pretty names. 
Swinburne sings: 
I loved you for th at name of your* 
Long ere we met— 
showing the power of attraction a pretty 
name possesses. 
The Minnies. Fannies, 
Mamies. Jennies and Nellies are out of date, 
and a good thiug it is. Weak. childish names 
they are. suitable to children, perhaps, but 
not to women. And that is a point to be 
considered. Give a girl a nam* that is 
womanly, one that will be aporopriate to a 
woman, and one that she will not be 
ashamed to have engraved on her visit­ 
ing card when she grows to be a young 
lady. 
For it is no longer the fashion 
for her to have her visiting card contam 
“Miss Jones.” but the whole name may be 
engraved, "Miss Hildegard Aurora Jones," 
so that there will be no mistake made. And 
in these circumstances what young woman 
of good taste would wish to exhibit to the 
criticising eyes of her friends such names as 
“Jane Maria” ar “Susan Ellen?” \ ery re­ 
spectable names, doubtless, and quite good 
enough for “Hildegard Aurora s” grand­ 
mother, but not good enough for the girls of 
the present g neration, 
Maria is no longer Maria, but Marie, and 
Julia nowadays is always Julie and Eliza is 
Elis*. These old-fashioned names are out of 
date, along with Patience. Faith, Charity 
and a quantity of others, suggestive and 
therefore apt to be given inappropriately; 
for, as names are usually given to babies, 
who can tell what characteristics they will 
develop as they grow up? 
The writer 
knows of two sisters, one of which is named 
for French relatives, bat she is a sturdy 
little American. The other sister with plain 
English names is a thorough little French, 
girl in act, manner aud speech. But who 
could have foreseen itf 
How can a Martha be a belle? The name 
always suggests the Biblical Martha, who 
was “troubled about many things.” Helen 
suggests the beautiful Helen of Troy; what 
a mockery, then, to give into a plain girl I 
Laura brings to mind Petrarch’s love, and 
Beatrice the lady of Dante’s heart. Mary is 
the mother of God. and is, besides, asso­ 
ciated 
with 
so 
many 
queens 
that 
the 
name 
fits 
any 
one. 
Cor­ 
nelia, 
the 
name 
of 
the Roman ma­ 
tron, must belong to a noble, dignified 
woman. Catherine bas been the name of 


HUMORS OF ADVERTISING. 


Flamboyant Announcements Which Claim 
Far More Than the Advertiser In­ 
tended-Clippings From a 8crap Book. 
[New York Sun.) 
A scrap book of clippings from the adver­ 
tising columns of the press reveals a mass of 
goodly bits of unconscious humor, of which 
only a few may be quoted bern 
From such a scrap book are taken the fol­ 
lowing specimens. Possibly some of them 
are not so innocent of humorous intent as 
their source would wish to imply, bu^ many 
of them must go as irrefutable evidence 
that Hibernianisms are not confined to the 
land which rejoiced in its eminence as the 
birthplace of Sir Boyle Roche: 
“Eau de cologne water” and “gents de 
Snede gloves” are luxuries which we are 
' told may be ours at “ruinously low prices.” 
A Chinese laundryman will “wash and 
iron a collar with a cape for two cents.” 
and will sell “tea and coffee at equally lew 
rates,” 
A safe company wishes a travelling agent, 
“28xl8x8”:-dimensions which are bard to 
find among men capable of travelling and 
carrying sample safes about the country 
with them, and for whom it is therefore 
considered necessary to advertise. 
“A talented, intelligent young man of 
many year# experience wi bes a position 
in a saloon as a Honor blender ’—an indica­ 
tion that benevolent Boston bas sent us 
something besides poets and pugilists. 
A keeper of a boarding-house wishes to 
rent a “room to a gentleman, large, airy 
and s uare." 
Among the “rooms to rent” 19 also found 
a companion advertisement to the famous 
one which announced that “two sisters 
want washing,” since a too hasty landlady 
is responsible tor the alluring statement 
that she has “a handsome room, with oath 
for two,” 
It was possibly a printer’s error that was 
responsible for the naive announcement 
that “Muie. Blank has for rent a room for a 
single gentlem an; beard very moderate.” 
The landlord who advertises a fiat, with 
all the modern improvements, nochildren.” 
demonstrates that he does not know what 
“all modern improvements” are; and may 
be set do.vn as being fully as untrustworthy 
as the person who wishes to sell "au enor­ 
mously profitable business for a mere song.” 
“No bargains at this store," is candid, but 
sensational; and one may reasonably dis­ 
trust the coal dealer who asserts in big 
black letters that his “tons weigh 2 0 0 0 
pounds ” and that bis “coal gives out heat.” ; 
“Misfits bought and sold” strikes the ! 
reader as a foolish bit of candor on the part 
of the advertising tailor, and when we read 
“that “wa cannot begin to supply the de­ 
mand for our «5 pants” one begins to won­ 
der why “we” advertise. 
j 
A firm on the Bowery wants a “putter-oa 
at good wages.’’ A facetious young sten­ 
ographer, who dots his Bs and crosses his 
t ’s,” and who wants a place in a large busi­ 
ness house, is e ualled only by the watch­ 
man out of employment, to whom “wages 
and sleep are no ob a c t” 
A physician advertises for aft "office boy 
who can drive.” A person who does not 
give his business wishes to employ a good, 
steady man who has $200. at * 1 2 a month. 
An author of “standing” will ’’write a book 
on any subject, for anybody, for moderate 
pay.” 
__________________ 


T H E A G E O F R E A L IS M . 


Winter Life in the Woods 
Way Down in Maina 


Mel who i n Pretty Riagh and wit# 


Lead a Saidy Life. 


Few Pleasures, but Fine Appetites—How 
Trees are Made Into Lumber. 


H ow th e D aily P resa of th e C ountry 
M ight E n te r T his B road F ield. 
[W ashington Post.) 
The present is th* age of realism. There 
is no reason whatever why the stage or the 
novel should have a monopoly in realism 
either. The daily press might just as well 
have its share of glory in this field. For in­ 
stance, the other day a young woman fell 
from a second story window, and her gar­ 
ments catching on snail,left her suspended, 
bead downward. Ordinarily the chronicler 
would content himself with the bare state­ 
m ent of facts, but tho proper modern way 
It. a 
set of men out, aud at night the teamster 
r rom lier perilousa height she oscillated, ren/tern to the boas an accouat of the num. 


[New York Time*.) 
On one side, as the camp is entered, a long 
bunk running the whole length is seen, this 
being wide enough to allow the men to lie 
crosswise or with feet toward the centre 
of the room. It is usually five feet from 
tile floor. In it is placed a mass of cedar 
and spruce boughs, with a few heavy 
blankets, there being no pillow*, save a few 
old and cast-off coats rolled u p and made to 
do duty as such. 
Along the front of the 
bunk runs a long bench, known as the 
“deacon seat,” en which the men sit when 
in camp. On the opposite side is a long 
rough table with seats made from hewn 
logs elevated on legs. and at one end of 
this stands a small tree, on which are hung 
a number of pint dippers, corresponding to 
the number of men in the camp. Near this 
is a bread board, under which is a barrel of 
flour and a keg of sour emptyings from 
which the bread is made. 
A barrel of 
salt pork, one of beans, one of black strap 
molasses, a firkin of batter, archest of tea, 
a baking pan or two, holding IOO biscuits 
each, and a barrel of water are hard by, 
and near these is an ancient stove. There 
is a big tin wash boiler in which stews are 
made, a few kettles, and a teapot of two 
gallons’ capacity. On the table at all times, 
save when they are m the wash pan, are 
two rows of tin plates with iron knives and 
forks, and at intervals of two yards stand 
molasses dishes made of tin. 
Overhead 
are poles, and on these are hung m it­ 
tens, drawers, socks, shirts, bandages, the 
skin.} of deer and other game, aud in the 
crevice# of the logs are seen bloodcurdling 
novels and detective yarns of the lO-cent 
pattern. Near the camp ar* hovels made of 
logs, iu which the animals are kept, and 
about the latter are piled bales of hay. so 
arranged th at the beasts can feed directly 
from them at any time. 
Next to the operator, who may have half 
a do. en camps IO miles apart, and who is 
always on the move, the most important 
man in camp is the "boss,” on whom de­ 
volves the success of the crew in lest getting. 
He selects the ground to be cut over, watcues 
the working of men and horses, keeps run of 
supplies, and sells af faucy prices such cloth­ 
ing. tobacco and medicine as he may have 
on hand and is called for by the men. He 
establishes the hours of rising and of work, 
and when be says “bed tim e” all hands 
must cease talk, work or play, and retire. 
Next in importance comes the cook. If ha 
is poor at his trade, or lazy, then will the 
men shirk work, but they will make Hie 
miserable for him until he makes room for 
a better man. Years ago lnmbermenlhad 
an 
idea 
that 
oxen 
alone 
could be 
worked 
in 
the 
woods 
to 
advantage, 
and 
this 
was 
true 
to 
a 
certain 
extent, for horses in those days were small. 
a * ten-hundred” nag being a good one; 
bat of tate years, horses of a large growth 
and of a gentle disposition have been bred 
tor the business, aud in nearly all cases 
have taken the place of slow and clumsy 
cattle. In the woods of Maine today there 
are yery many spans of horses which cost 
$6u0. even before bey ever saw a woods 
road, and this year more than 50 carloads 
of western New York horses hare been 
brought into Maine, and many spans of 
these have erought more than the sum 
named. A teamster cares for his horses, 
and his pay is $25 per mouth. The best 
men and the best teams haul the logs to the 
brooks streams and rivers, while the others 
are put u p en the “tote” roads, where they 
keep the camps supplied with provisions, 
hay and grain, hauled from the main camp. 
Those hauling logs haul what a man, or a 


renders to the boss an account of the nom 
ber hauled through th* day, and this shows 
just how hard the chopper; have worked. 
Then there are the choppers. These men 
wear less clothing than do the others, going 
into the forest in the coldest days in their 
shirt sleeves, where all day long they swing 
the gleaming axes. Many of them can chop 
down 60 average trees in a day, and on such 
men th* muscles of the arms, back and 
neck stand out like whipcords. The rule 
for these men is that they shall be ready 
for 
work 
at th* 
foot of 
a tree 
at 
daylight 
and 
shall 
work 
until dark, 
save when 
eating dinner. If they are 
a mile or more from camp, then the cook, 
or tbe aid to the cook, with lits snowshoes 
on, hauls out the dinner on a rough sled, a 
fire is built, over which the tea is warmed, 
and then the work goes on until nightfall. 
Good choppers get $2J per month, while 
tbe poorer ones get only $16, and these, 
with the teamsters, tbe scaler and the boss, 
form the aristocracy of the camp. There are 
sled tenders who aid in loading logs, ana 
who must be good men with an axe, as they 
clear anay the road to the fallen trees, and 
at the landing there is a marker, who puts 
neon each log with a hatchet the mark of 
the owner. These marks are all agreed 
upon. to the end that no two men may give 
their logs the same mark, and are actually 
neces-ary. far when spring time comes and 
the logs start down the rivers they join 
other logs until they number millions.being 
well mixed by tbe swirling rapids. 
When 
gathered in the boom at their destination, 
they are sorted out by the marks, and if the 
marker has neglected to mark a log left on 
his landing it is lost to the owner, and is 
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W hen M en B uy Bonnets. 
[Chicago Tribune.I 
A Wabash avenue saleswoman in a millin­ 
ery store: I have been brought up in this 
business, and I never before knew of so 
many men buying hats and bonnets for 
women as there are this season. I can re­ 
member when a man would ii ave no more 
thought of coming into a place like this. ex­ 
cept as a looker-on. than a woman would 
think of going into a saloon. But for the 
last few seasons men have taken it into their 
beads to co much of the buying for their 
wives, sifters or sweethearts. And I must 
say that I like the change. The average 
man can pick oat a becoming hat or bonnet 
for a wouiau aud not look. over one-third of 
the store. As a general thing, a man know* 
tetter than a woman what is best suited for 
her. \ ary few bats or bonnets selected bv 
men are ever returned. One of the most 
prominent lawyers in the city--he used to 
be a judge—drove up in his carriage the 
other day and brought in his wife’s old 
bonnet, and gave minute instructions as to 
how it should be trimmed 
And I must sav 
he had excellent taste. I was over to Baris a 
few week’s ago. and I found men doing a 
good deal of shopping in this line of goods. 


wainscotting of selected ash and cherry m 
alternate .,-incti strips, with a cherry mould- 
It’a ink above it while the rest of tbe walls and 
the ceiling were covered with clear spruce 
and cherry of a most beautiful grain in al­ 
ternate .-inch strips. The whole was fin­ 
ished in hard oil and varnish, laid on by aa 
expert brought here for the purpose, and 


“ M iss” or “ M adam .” 
[Chicago Tribune.) 
A W ashington avenue storekeeper says: 
“I have instructed all my clerks to address 
all women customers as ‘madam.’ I had to 
issue an order of some kind. A woman 


aueen of that name, 
is 
dignified 
and 
womanly, as ar* Margaret and Marguerite. 
And then there are Shakespeare’s women. 
Most of them hare pretty names some of 
them rather fanciful, perhaps, but not all. 
Olivia and Viola, the latter too fanciful un­ 
less followed by a surname that fits it w ell; 
Isabella, a name that divides into two pretty 


the precious plaything of each passing 
wind. Above her was not am y of hope: 
below horrible destruction menaced her. 
In agonized tones she cried o u t: 
<«j fuetueahu nqi 01 j[ st rn; mof|„ 
“About h.teen feet ” snouted a bystander. 
* JSuizq o» u sa joqtoaq Xui Raj ueqj„, 
•49j>'pv[ 
And thus, by her own presence of mind, 
was Mary McLaughlin saved from a ter­ 
rible f a t e . __________________ 


Some F u cg ian T raits. 
[April Popular Science Monthly.) 
When a song was struck up by our party 
I thought the Fuegians would have fallen 
down with astonishm ent With equal sur­ 
prise they Viewed our dancing, but one of 
of the young men, when asked, bad no ob­ 
jection to a little waltzing. ^Little accus­ 
tomed to Europeans as they appeared to be. 
yet they knew aud dreaded our firearms; 
nothing would tempt them to take a gun in 
their hands. They begged for knives, call­ 
ing them by tbe Spanish word cuchilla. 
They explained also what they wanted by 
acting as if thev had a piece of blubber in 
their mouths, and then pretending to cut 
instead of tear it. 
It was as easy to please as it was difficult 
to satisfy these savages. Young and old, 
men and children, never ceased repeating 
tbe word yammerschooner, which means 
"give me.” After pointing to almost every 
object one after another, even to the but­ 
tons on our coats, and saying tneir favor it* 
word in as many intonations as possible, ________ _________ ______ ___________ __ 
they woald then use it in a neuter sense, < sold for the benefit of tbe boom company as 
and 
vacantly 
repeat 
yammerschooner, ! a stray log. 
After yammersohoonering for any article 
In the evening the men gather together 
Y,ery eagerly, they would by a simple arri- on the “deacon scat,” and i f it happens that 
bee 
point to their young women or little there is a violinist, or 
rather “fiddler.” in 
children, as much as to say, “ If you will not the camp, out comes the instrument and 
give it me, surely you will to such as these.” 
there is a “for* and after.” Often a jews­ 
harp or harmonica will furnish the music, 
but in th* camp mentioned there were no 
musicians, but there was a bluenose who 
could 
whistle 
“Rale 
Britannia,” 
and 
this 
he 
did 
each 
night before 
an 
admiring audience. 
Yarns of ail kinds 
save 
woollen 
and 
cotton 
are 
spun, 
there is very much of wood’s lore among 
til* choppers and very much of horse talk 
among the teamsters, and all smoke until 
bedtime, when they retire and go to sleep, 
save tkose who may be a-battling a fever 
without medical aid, or may be suffering 
from sprained ankles or wrists. 
It is by 
no means silent in a lumber camp at night. 
Aiea eat from one-third to one-half more 
than in any other place, of hearty food, 
too, and, as a rule, they tumble into their 
bunks with full stomachs, and the pint or 
more of strong tea tends to make them 
restless. Therefore, most of them talk in 
their sleep, and while one young fellow 
may be softly cooing to hiB sweetheart, a 
teamster may break m upon -his levo dream 
with a “Hist there, blast ye! Get your leg 
in oyer that trace;” or he may announce to 
the off-horse that if be “don’t git m 
thar,” he’ll find his “liver and kidneys 
scattered about these yer woods.” On* 
man may, in his dream, be deeply im­ 
mersed in the intricacies of high-low-jack: 
another warns a comrade of a tree that is 
about to fall while others engage in hand- 
to-hand conflicts with down-river rivals. 
Out of the woods is always termed “down 
river.” When not talking the men are 


A N ew N otion in W h ist. 
(.Chicago Tribune.) 
The latest fad in Chicago w hisf ciacles is 
the ' duplicate” game. In this play the cards 
are dealt but once.the opposing clubs chang­ 
ing places after tbe first hands have been 
played, and playing with the cards origi­ 
nally held by their opponents, a record of 
each player’s hand having been kept upon 
memorandum tablets prepared therefor. 
The object of this method is to prevent the 
possibility of chance becoming a factor of 
SUCC6SS. 
Implicate w hist as played here, is the in­ 
vention of Mr. John I . Mitchell of the 
Union National Bank, and is an improve­ 
m ent upnn a similar game familiar in Paris 
earl • in the present century. The players 
at that time, however, did not have mem* 
orandum cards, nor did they change their 
seats. 
They merely sorted their cards 
from memory, and waited and smoked and 
sipped their Margaux. while the cards were 
carried to the different tables by liveried 
flunkies on trays of silver. 


T he P rice of Sin. 
(H arper’* M agazine for April.) 
Two Harvard youths, making a pedestrian 
tour in the Scottish Highlands, were in the 
habit of stopping at small farmhouses and 
aa 
a* 
asking for milk. ti.. C a rk , tor .h ic k . a , g S f S T U S S c H y ^ c L u 
t f iS Y S 


the cost when all was doneol both kitchen came here the other day and one ot tar ? 
rviiu'nn th,,n — 
and woodaiifid was )e«# than s 2uo 
, cuuio uoio iuo 
uijr bracted to Rosa sad Rosalind, than whom 
ana wooaBuea was less m an $zuu. 
.. 
'clerks addressed heros 'Miss.’ Now, you — 
------ — 
*- 1---- ---------------- ------*— 


A Je w eller’s S uperstition. 
[A tlanta Journal.) 


As the former owner used tile house there 
was a good sized parlor and a still larger sit­ 
ting room side by side. occupying the whole 
front of the house (32 feet). The front door 
opened into the sitting room and a narrow 
door led from that into tile parlor. We had 
two-thirds of the wall between the two 
rooms cut away as if for folding doors, but 
instead of doors we hung two heavy cur­ 
tains over tbe opening ana draped them 
back I alow, so we have one large double 
parlor in place of the two rooms. 
Another improvement that cost very little 
was the verandas. As originally built the 
house had a narrow little po ch on tbe east 
sine. We have built a veranda (not so wide 
as I wish it was. however), across the front, 
a wide platform adjoining tbe porch on the 
east, another along the west side of the old 
kitchen, and a fourth at the back of the 
new kitchen. No matter by what door one 
leaves the house tie Ands veranda room 
enough to swing a cat in. at least. 
When I first bought the place a friend of 
mine said: "You will spend $1,000 on it be­ 
fore you know it, and will scarcely be able 
to tell where the money went.” it has not 
b e e n >'uite so bad as that, bai when I look 
over the account I find I have paid out quit* 
a little money. Of course I owed 


wouldn’t suppose that any woman would 
take affront at that, would you? Well, the 
customer to * horn I refer did. and I had to 
leave my desk and go to tbe clerk and 
speak to bim in a manner I was ashamed of 
after, just to please that woman. One of my 
saleswomen, a few days before, had ad­ 
dressed a young woman as ’madam’ and 
that raised a row. The young woman fairly 
screamed and made all sorts of threats. 
Bo I issued an order that ’madam’ should 
be applied indiscriminately to all women 
who came into my store.” 


--------------------, 
$800 on 
,,, 
it at the time that prophecy was made, for 
Kfcarlv 
every ieweller 
la v s 
dewn a rule 
‘ 1 OIll7 Pald *100 ca®h down; 11 199* me 
Nearly 
every jeweller 
lays 
aew n aru ie nearfy two years to pay that off, but let 
never to credit anybody for a clock or watch 
or anything that keeps time. I don’t know 
why this is a id never heard any good reason 
assigned for it, but nevertheless it is a fact. 
And. moreover, we firmly believe that a 
watch or a clock that is brought to us for re­ 
pairs or regulating will never keep good 
time if the owner does not pay cash for the 
sot>. 
ou know we do a big credit business. 
I suppose jewellers do a larger credit busi­ 
ness than an other class of mer* hants, and 
it no doubt seems surprising that we have a 
class of trade that ie barren from the credit 
list on account of a superstition. 


One W om an’s W rongs. 
(New York W eekly.) 
Mrs. SmallDurse (who found only a few 
dimes in her husband’s pockets that morn­ 
ing)—I am just sick of this plodding along 
year after year 
Why don’t you do some­ 
thing to make money? 
Mr. Smalipurse—I can’t make any more 
than a living at my business, nom atter h o w 
hard I work. 
_ 
Mrs. SmaUpurs8—Then do something 
else. 
Invent something. 
Any American 
can invent. 
Mr. S m allD u rse (som e m o n th s a fter)—My 
dear. I ’v e h it it. a n d I’ve got a p a te n t My 
fo rtu n e is m ad e. 
M rs. Small purse (delighted)—Isn’t that 
grand! W hat did you iuvent? 
Mr. Bmallpurse—I have invented a barbed 
me confess that tbe 
knowledge of the 
mortgage hanging over our heads cre­ 
ated a spasm of economy that lasted as long 
. - . / 
, - 
es tbe mortgage did. We did aot scrimp, i wire safety pocket for husbands, 
but we wasted much less money than we ’ 
bad done 
It may be sam that tne cost of 
Hie place, or rather the value of it, is clear 
gain to us. for we have a1 * economized in 
other ways that we might have money to 
spend on the place, o u i investments m 
this line sum up something like this: A 


no woman 
is 
lovelier-and, 
therefore, 
lovely in person and character should 
the bearer of this name 
be. 
Elinor, 
Constance, 
Blanche, 
good 
and 
beau­ 
tiful 
names, 
but 
tbe 
latter 
name 
should be given to a girl of milk-white skin 
and fair hair. The two former, probably. 
would be contracted to "Ellie” and "Con­ 
nie” during childhood, but they could be 
easily dropped. Alice is always pretty, as is 
Maud, both suggesting beauty and amia­ 
bility. Whoever saw an ugly or lll-tem- 
pered Maud? Imogen and Juliet, two of 
8hakespeare’s most exquisite women,should 
be borne by just pucn weraen only. But, 
unfortunately, th* name does not make tbe 
girl lovely. If the necessary characteris­ 
tics are not born i» her. the sprinkling with 
holy water and naming with a name home 
bv a iovely woman will not make her lovely. 
It would be a good thing if the naming of 
children could be postponed long enough to 
give those who are to name them the oppor­ 
tunity of learn.ng something of their char 
acier and talents, but. alas, this can never 
be. as children would then be obliged to 
grow 
up nameless. 
So Cecilia detests 
music. Lily is a brunette of the darkest 
type, Helen is not beautiful, Sophia is not 
wise and often Mabel is not lovable. And 
Cecil is not dim-sighted, Clarence is not il­ 
lustrious and Edwin is not a gainer of Drop- 
erty; Felix is not happy nor is Goddard 
p io u s ; Rufus has not red hair nor ie Solo­ 
mon wise. 
And thus are people misnamed. 


invariably a penny a glass. Calling one 
Sunday at a romantic looking cottage in 
beautiful Glen Nevis, they were sourly re­ 
ceived by the cotter’s wife, and though the 
milk was supplied, the proffered twopence 
was refused, with a solemn admonition as 
to the impropriety of such doings on such a 
day. The collegians were turning away 
with a courteous word of thanks, when the 
woman made her meaning clear. 
“Na, 
na!” she cried: “ i’ll no’ tak’ less than sax- 
pence for br’akin’ tbe Sawbathl” 


novice by their vehemence. 


Difference Betw een Yarn and Thread. 
[Dry Good# Chronicle.) 
W hen thread is spun for weaving it is 
termed y arn : when two or more of these 
_ 
_______ 
Sew kitchen 
a,re 
?°?tethor 
wtolyVead "aVritteVletter a t a distance of 
welland pump, S125; water main, $8 0 ; thread. The latter may be divided into the go feet. I have recently heard of a man 
kitchen drain. 830; outhouse. $ 4: grading following; Spool cotton and spool silk, ma- who bae cultivated an equally valuable ac­ 
tu* lot, $ i4 ; fences, $2 2 ; board walks, $1 1 ; , chine twist, linen or flax thread, etc. 
I complish incut- 
He can sit in a room a t 


L ong-Sightedness. 
[Intvrvlew with a St. Loots Detective.) 
Whitely, the former chief of the United 
States secret service, had a most invaluable 
gift. He was long-sighted, and could accu- 


A Jo b for an E x p ert. 
[Burlington Free Pre**.) 
“Is there anyoody from Vermont in the 
car?” asked the conductor, opening the 
door and letting in about forty-two rods of 
Western blizzard. 
“I be,” responded a tall, lank individual, 
rising u p in a seat next to the stove. 
“Weil, if y o u will be kind enough to come 
forward into tbe Pullman car.” replied the 
conductor, ’there is a lady there who has 
got tier h p ru c e gum mixed u p with a paper 
of rosin, aud she wants an expert to sep­ 
arate ’em.” __________________ 


T h e Ju m b o of O ysters. 
[Cleveland Leader.) 
At the Baptist ministers’ weekly confer­ 
ence yesterday the topic was “Heaven—is it 
a place or a condition?” In the course of 
the discussion Rev, Dr. Hartman said: 
“I think that our conception of Heaven 
will be greatly changed in the future. 
If 
the gate of Heaven is but one pearl I would 
like to see the oyster from which it came. 
That story is old enough to have become a 
little fishy.”__________________ 


A djustm ent. 
[New York Sun.) 
Mother—My boy, I didn’t mean to whip 
you so hard. 
Willie (who has been stealing jam}— 
T hat’s all right, ma. I didn’t get quite 
enough am, anyhow, and I’ll go and get 
a little more. 


A B adge of Distinction. 
TDry Goode Chronicle.] 
“I suppose you think I wear this high col­ 
lar from dudish motives?” inquired Long- 
necke of his prospective employer. 
“It certainly looks that way.” 
“That is where you do me wrong, sir. 
Last summer, while promenading in Cen­ 
tral Park, the menagerie broke loose. A 
gang of keepers caged me by mistake, while 
my best girl returned home with the giraffe. 
No, I am no dude I” 


H is C h arity E xplained. 
[Eugene Field'# London Letter.l 
The latest reminiscence of the caustic wit 
of the late Sergeant Ballantine is as fol­ 
lows: 
“He never speaks ill of any m an.” it was 
casually remarked of a leader of the bar. 
•"No, of course not,” added the sergeant, 
-’’for he never talks of any one but himself.” 


A P ru d e n t M iss. 
[Texas Siftings) 
'Wendell, will 
you 
do me a 
Sister- 
favor ?” 
Wendell—“Certainly, if I can. W hat is 
it?" 
“Mr. Hoyt has been bere and asked me to 
become bis wife. aad I told bim I would 
give bim bis answer next week.” 
"Well, what is the favor you ask?" 
“I want you to get his financial rating for 
me.” 


A Collection that Collects. 
[Bt.1 Paul Pioneer Press.) 
The sensitive people who dread tbe sight 
of the contribution box on Sunday should 
be given a little wholesomed'scipline of the 
sort in use at Bt. Peter’* African Methodist 
Episcopal church. Ic is no uncommon thing 
i to have two collections ataservtoe up there. 
I If the required fcmou&t does not show up at 


tbe first attempt tbe call is given Jot an­ 
other trial, ana this usually fetches it. In­ 
stead of passing a box or hat around at the 
proper time each contributor marches un 
the aisle and deposits bis offering on a table 
just under the pulpit. The e y e s of both 
preacher and people are on bim throughout 
the operation, and if one hesitates be is ai 
good as I os’, By this system man v a quarte! 
and dime is gathered in that by theordinari 
method would never be caught. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Little Maid Margery, 
[I. B. lo Springfield Hocnsstea&J 
No one misses 
Twenty kisses, 
So says Margery; 
And I with b lu tts 
Of these kiss?# 
With her quite agre*. 


Remembrance. 
[Frank Dempster Sherman In the Epoch.] 
Day to my heart 
W ith you comes si (rays fair; 
W hen you depart 
’Tis twilight there. 


Then Love unbars 
The door# of Dream for me. 
And light# the star# 
Of Memory. 


A Pronounced Difference. 
I Terre H aute Express.! 
W hen gentle woman meet# grim grief, 
And for her woes sees no relief, 
Nor aught her aching heart to cheer. 
She drowns her sorrow in a tear. 


But man, when every sky is lowering, 
N or deigns to clear for ail his glowering, 
How flees he then from hateful ears? 
lie drowns his sorrow in a tear. 


T o W ait. 
[Rosaline E. Jones in New York ( n j 
’Ti* woman’s happy lot to wait, 
To walt with glad expectancy 
And buoyant heart lifted elate. 
The folded fu tu re’s mystery. 


W hatever joy may come to bless, 
Howe’er love sends hie messenger, 
No word nor any naif caress 
May ever be forestalled by her. 


And though her heart yearn overtake^ 
Its tenderest song is never suag; 
She may not raise w ith lightest touch 
The curtain o'er the future hung. 


lf love come soon or love come late, 
o r, saddest, never come at all, 
’Tis w om an's patient lot to wait 
Through all the lengthening interval. 


F low ertim e W eather. 
[Grace Demo Litchfield in the Independent] 
When you and I are together, 
That makes my flowertime weather. 
Albeit the rain 
Beats harsh on the pane. 
And November lies brown on the lea. 


B ut alas for my fiowertime weather 
When we are no longer together! 
Tho’ June hold the land 
In the palm of her hand, 
It is everywhere winter to mot 


A lm ost. 
[Frank Lemmon in Fuck.] 
I kissed her (almost) as we said 
"Goodby” in the hail th at night; 
I kissed her (almost), 0, faint heart! 
There w asn’t a soul in sight. 


I dared to (almost), dared to kiss 
That little upturned face; 
I dared to (almost), dared to fold 
My love in a fond emorace. 


The charm of Ute moment returns te I 
As back to th at time I look; 
I feel the clasp of th at little hand— 
And the kiss th at I (almost) took. 


B etw een th e Hills. 
[Charles Henry Luders in the Tlmes-Demoorat.] 
F ar over field, beyond the gradual rise 
Of the green meadow, bosomed deep in boughs, 
Tile little church lies folded in a drowse 
Of sound and scent beneath the pale June skies. 
Only its slender steeple greets my eyes, 
Lifted tow ard heaven Uke the hearts whose vows 
Find voice beneath it; the thick grove allows 
No further vision save of vague surmise. 
And I, beneath the maples by tbe brook. 
Listening to hear the cuckoo’s falling note, 
Or the wood-roblo anting in the dell, 
Forget the scene; forget my open book, 
And bark no longer the soft-tuned throat, 
Hearing the distant music of a beth 


Censors. 
[Julie M. Lippmann in Sunday School Times.] 
Not him who tries my case unheard. 
And dam ns me so, do I most dread; 
Nor him who deems me false of word 
On others’ charge of w hat I said. 


Not him who thinks tne cold and vain 
Because, perchance, I passed bim by; 
Nor him who says I strive for gala, 
Uncaring for the craft I ply. 


I dread not these the most; for, see. 
They judge by passing aot or phrase— 
Mere mishuerpretlngs of me— 
And onderblame or overpraise. 


The judge whose verdlot most I dread. 
Before whose censorship I smart, 
Whose accusations weigh like lead, 
Ie my own pities#, stem heart. 


A Sad Case, 
iFrederick Langbridce In Cassell's 
The manners of young men, 
It strikes me now and then. 
Are far from pretty; 
And as for Cousin James— 
Ab, well I that person elal ma 
Our deepen pity. 


Discussing People’s heir, 
And wanting bits to wear 
Is not the fashion; 
And when they tell yon ss# 
Why make things worse and ga 
Into a passion? 


And lf perhaps, anoa 
(Believing yon are gone), 
Folks should be crying. 
What right have yon to be 
Concealed behind a tree? 
It's vulgar spying. 


And when they hide their bead 
(Because their eyes ara rad 
And you confound them). 
Could conduct be more bees 
Than this—to come and plane 
Your arm around them? 


An Easter Offerings, 
[lf. S. A In Judge.) 
The belle gave gentle warning 
As forth we tripped in se ar ab 
Of peace and joy at a h u sh 
That Easter morning. 


How soft the day and splendid! 
O u shadows flitted fast, 
On sunny pavement oast 
And—sometimes blended, 


My Uliee-of-th a-valley 
smiled on her breast, and wha 
in snoh a case (oonld y o n # 
Might calm sense rally? 


Half fledged my wild hep* flattered 
Like bird from Easter irash 
And phaeton long repressed 
I rashly uttered. 


Dear girl I hew tweet hee MasMhfc 
Her littla trembling alga, 
Her firm yet tad reply 
My fond heart crashing. 


Bino# then, Its love-draara eade< 
My poor lire teems—ah, watt! 
Only a broken shell 
That can’t be mended, 


On the Train. 
CC. G. Rogers in Detroit Free Freest 
Oh, the mem’ry is delielona, and Uke rose# sweaty 
perfume 
That clings forever ’round a drest, IS hangs about 
the brain; 
Aud sitting here, I’m dreaming, In this dusky, oosy 
room. 
Of tbe day we rode together, she sad L ape* Urn 
train. 


Her face is etui before me, all hee fastarte Jess as 
clear 
Ae a bird against the sunset sky —and the rythmt* 
tweet refrain 
Of her unaffected accents—it w ill last for many a 
year. 
The memory of that loved one I escorted en the 
train. 


Her hair was brown and wavy, unconfined sa d 
prone to roam 
On the surface of my waistcoat—where a hair of 
two had lain 
Undetected, unsuspected, tut my wife, en getting 
home, 
Had a pretty strong suspicion I’d besa fisting on 
the train. 


And this dainty, charming person, with ber guflsleas 
hazel eyes. 
Had an appetite as costly es a Parties rn ana rch's 
reign; 
For the quantity of oranges yon 
mise 
That was eaten by my (laughter on thaSday apod 
the train. 


\ 
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HEROISM. 


Stories of Brave Men by 
Famous Warriors. 


Hu. Sherman Talks ef the March ta 
the Sea. 


Gallant Deeds of Engineers N arrated 


by Depew. 


Heroism is a word to conjure with. Men 
and women hare always had time to pause 
and applaud deeds of daring. From the be­ 
ginning of literature to the present poets 
and novelists have sung of the brave deeds 
of men ahd women. There is no more in­ 
spiring subject. 
Herewith is given a series of stories from 
tile lips of great generals who have faced 
death unflinchingly in the trenches, and 
from other persons who have witnessed as 
much valor in private life as any man ever 
saw on the battlefield. 
It is a fascinating article, more interesting 
than fiction, because it is truth, and the 
speakers are men famous tile world over- 
Sherman, Aiger, Depew, Horace Porter, 
Villiers, the great war correspondent; Dr. 
Shrady, Gen. Grant’s physician; dashing 
Lieut Farr, who captured the Roanoke; 
Supt. Kimball of the lite saving service. 


SJttERM A N ’S ID E A O F B R A V ER Y . 


T he H ero of th e M arch to th e Sea 
Tells of P ersonal Heroism . 
When rn the mood there is no more de­ 
lightful story teller in the world than Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman, 
Unfortunately, he is not often in the 
mood. In fact, if we except occasions at 
some pnblic dinners, when the attentions 
about him soften, or other occasions when 
some of his old comrades are about him, he 
is very rarely in the mood to do much talk­ 
ing. 
There are few men in this country who 
have been so eften in positions to see men’s 
courage tried. With his experience in the 
Florida war. again in California in the 
days of the Argonauts, and finally, through­ 
out the civil war. the general had abundant 
opportunities of seeing men under fire and 
of noting how they act. 
Occasionally when he is in a good humor 
he talks of these matters. He does not 
much believe in the mad harum-scarum, 
devil-may-care sort of courage. Reckless 
action is sometimes costly, and prudence 
and courage, in the general's opinion, may 
go together. He gives an instance of this 
himself. It was (luring the famous Atlanta 
campaign. 
A C o m m a n d e r ’s F ir s t l i n t y . 
Some more than ordinary hot skirmish­ 
ing was going on, and Gen. Sherman and a 
couple of his army commanders pushed for­ 
ward to an exposed point to watch the ma­ 
il louvres of the enemy. A short time later 
the shells from the Confederate batteries 
began to drop at this point. 
Sherman noticed th is, and thereupon, to 
use his ow n w ords, “I—or it mav have been 
one of the o th er generals-- remarked that it 
was no place for a commanding officer to 
stand." 
So they retired. 
(jen. Sherman tells a story of a man who 
displayed the right sort of bravery, for it 
' 
was governed by his sense of duty arni of 
common sense. The incident occurred in 
1853, wheu Gen. Sherman was journeying 
on the sidewbeel steamer Brother Jonathan 
on his way to New York. 
Lieut. Baldwin of tile United States navy 
was the captain. Off the r oast of Lower 
California Gen. Sherman—he was not gen­ 
eral then, of course—was standing on the 
hurricane deck when a commotion arose 
on the spar deck below. Bre-cntlv a stout 
man with a rope around his neck was shoved 
forward. One of the men below shinned up 
the jackstaff at tho bow, where there was a 
crossjack, over which the end of tho rope 
was passed. 
Every one who lived in California in those 
days would know what that meant. 
It 
meant a hanging bee. and he was a brave 
man who interfered in one of those social 
events. But Cant. Baldwin never hesitated. 
He asked what the m atter was and got po 
satisfaction. Then he acted. Handspike in 
hand he jumped to the lower deck, knocked 
down several of the ringleaders and asked 
thereat to desist. One of the passengers 
objected aud said; 
"Captain, this man is a gambler, a rascal, 
a thief duly convicted, aud we moan to 
hang him.” 
But Capt. Baldwin stood firm. 
“This is a United States ship,” he said. "I 
am captain and you are passengers. That 
flag which is at tho peak is sacred. No vio­ 
lence shall be doue to one of my passengers 
without my consent. Takeoff that rope and 
leave me to be the judge ” 
The men reiterated their intention to 
hang the prisoner, but Capt. Baldwin beld 
the moo off until his crew came to help him 
and rescued the man. He had been guilty 
of the trick of raffling off a large piece of 
lead coated with gold by electricity, aud by 
selling a large number of chances had 
cleared quite a sum. The winner ana chief 
victim was a young boy. wiio had put up 
the money he was taking home to his 
mother, in the hope of gaining the big 
nugget. 
( apt. Baldwin had the man fairly tried. 
The result was that he was sentenced to 
give up the money and to be whipped when 
tile boat reached Nicaragua. 
Corse at Alt oona. 
Gen. Sherman loves to tell the old story 
of the siege of Altoona, early in October. 
1864. Gen. Corse was in command of the 
Union forces at that place, aud was known 
to be very hard pressed. 
Gen. Sherman 
was coming to his relief, but as lie contin­ 
ued to hear nothing from Gen. Corse ha 
naturally became anxious. 
Efforts were 
blade to communicate with him. but with 
no success, and the worst was teared. 
It 
was known that Gen. Corse had made a gal­ 
lant tight, but whether he had or had not 
succumbed to the forces against him were 
the disputed questions. 
Then came the signal, the mention of 
which to this day still brings a smile to 
Sherman’s grim face. It came at an oppor­ 
tune moment, and contained the famous 
expression so often quoted, "I am short a 
cheek bone and an ear, but am able to whip 
all hell yet.” 
It was somewhat profane this, but as it is 
said to have snggested cho hymn, "Hold 
the Fort,” the pious have less reason to com­ 
plain of it tnan they otherwise woald have 
had. 
Gen. Sherman considers the defence of 
Altoona to have been a gallant action, and 
although Gen. Corse did not really lose a 
cheek bone and an e a r-a shot having 
passed close to bis faoe. stunning him for 
the time being—he was publicly compli­ 
mented in Gen. Sherman’s general orders. 
As the general was never over given to pay­ 
ing compliments this meant a good deal. 
On (tie M ar ch to tho Bos. 
For real downright bravery Gen. Sherman 
says that modern war supplies no instances 
more pointed than are to be found in ttie 
records of the march to the sea. particu­ 
larly that displayed iu the struggle for the 
railroad lines. In this struggle officers and 
men died in performing deeds of bravery. 
Gen. Sherman cites a special ease which 
occurred in the early part of 1*65. 
Gen. Sherman and his generals were In 
constant consultations and were continually 
'dunning to capture all the roads in the 
ban s oi the enemy. One of the generals 
was on his w ay from one of these consulta­ 
tions, when he met a single horseman who 
belonged to the 17th Corps, but who ap­ 
peared to be a straggler. The general de­ 
manded to know what the man was doing 
away from his corps. 
"Foraging party, sir: captured the North 
Carolina railroad, sir.” 
lr did not seem possible, but it was true, 
and the soldier was a faithful as well as 
welcome messenger. 
"W hile we generals were deliberating.” 
Gen, .Sherman says. “this little foraging 
party captured a railroad line that was of 
vital importance to the enemy.’ 
It is needier to say these men were com­ 
plimented. Gen. Sherman complimented 
' 
them then, and does the same still. 
"I never saw more dash and bravery 
among men," says Gen, Sherman, "than 
was shown when we left Atlanta, after our 
occupation of the city. 
The men were 
> 
ready for anything. In fact, I was a. little 
afraid of their reckless spirit. The private 
s o l d i e r would call out as I went by. Well, 
Uncle Billy, guess Graut is waiting for us in 
Richmond.’ It was an army of brave men, 
that.” 
A n A b e L i n c o l n S t o r y . 
Get). Sherman cites another ease of a man 
who was as brave as any one, but who 
placed himself in a position where his cour­ 
age might be called into question. It was 
just after the first battle of Bull Hun, and 
some of the 90-day men were grumbling. 
They refused to accept the theory that 
their OO days commenced at the time of 
actual service, and, claimed that their terra 
began with the date of their enlistment. 
* The secretary of war decided against them. 
Many wanted to go home because they saw 
that there was serious work ahead. Others 
had thought a war of a few weeks was all 
thev had engaged for, and told the truth 
when they said they could not afford to 
neglect business and serve along term in 


the discontented made a personal 


appeal to Gen. Sherman, and intimated 
that if it was not considered he would 
take matters into his own hands and go 
home, anyhow. 
"I saw,'* said Gen. Sherman, “that It was 
necessary to settle this m atter at once be­ 
fore there was more trouble. I said te him, 
prom ptly: ‘If you leave your regiment and 
are captured I will have you Shot without 
mercy.’ 
The young man was horrified and 
much hurt by this threat, and he appealed 
to Lincoln. ” 
Tile old general still smiles when he re­ 
calls the manner in which President Lincoln 
answered the appeal. 
. . . . . . 
“So he threatened to shoot yon, did he?” 
the president gravely asked. 
The young soldier assured him that tho 
threat had really been made. 
“ Well, if he threatened to do it,” con­ 
tinued the president, even move gravely 
than before, “I would not, if I were you, 
trust to chance, for I think lrom his look? 
that he would do i t ” 
That settled the matter. 
Gen. Sherman holds that there were as 
brave men to be found among the privates 
In the late war as can be found in the world. 
The modern style of warfare, however, is 
such that their personal bravery was ab­ 
sorbed in the action of Hie whole. 


G R A N T A N D COLOR SE R G E A N T . 


Gen. H orace P o rte r Tells Tw o Stories 
of th e B rave M en of O ur W ar. 
Anv one who may happen to see Gen. 
Horace Porter at some great dinner, bom­ 
barding a delighful audience with jokes, 
witticisms, stories and bits of pathos, might 
Perham think that this man, so full of good 
nature and of genuine eloquence, had seen 
very little of real life. In that one would 
make a mistake, for while the Ufo of Gen. 
Porter is now cast iu very pleasant lines it 
has not always been sa 
During the war of 
the rebellion Gen. Porter saw some of tho 
hottest kind of fighting, and, like most 
other veterans, he at times likes to tell of 
some of tho brave deeds that other men 
performed. He is not given to talking of 
his own. 
The general leaned back in his chair and 
pulled meditatively at his cigar as he talked 
the other night of some of the deeds of dar­ 
ing that he had seen performed. 
“In great battles such ss most of those in 
our war were,” said the general, "it is diffi­ 
cult to distinguish a--ts of personal daring. 
They were constantly occurring, of course, 
but were lest sight of in the general action, 
and yet we have some examples of the per­ 
sonal bayery of our men. 
Kavine lo n g o f th e Color S c re e sn t. 
“I remember one case ^'particular when 
tho dash of a single man saved the day in a 
fight which, while not a great pitched 
battle, was of considerable importance. 
This was at the battle of Weldon railroad, 
south of Petersburg. 
“The fighting had beenlof tho hottest kind, 
and in the end our men were being driven 
back. The officers were trying desperately 
to rally them, but with little success, and 
things looked very black indeed for us. 
Suddenly a big color .sergeant seemed to 
grasp the situation. 
Waving the colors 
above ilia head he started in a voice like 
a trum pet to sing, 'Rally ’round the Flag, 
Boys.’ 
“ It was an inspiration. Almost immedi­ 
ately one man and another caught up the 
refrain, until nearly all the men were sing­ 
ing it. The whole situation was changed. 
The men rallied and fought with despera­ 
tion, and in the end overpowered the enemy. 
It was the happy inspiration of the big color 
sergeant that did it all. For that matter, 
the color sergeants were important men in 
those days. 
“One of the most conspicuous act* of 
bravery I have ever seen was performed at 
Petersburg on July 30. 1864. I was with 
Gen. Grant there, and we were both await­ 
ing with considerable anxiety the explosion 
of the mine. We waited until the time 
when the explosion was to have taken place, 
but there was no explosion. 
"We waited lo. 15. 20 minutes, a half 
hour, but tnere was no explosion. 
"Three-quarters of an hour, an hour, we 
waited, and still the explosion did not 
come. 
“It was manifest that something was 
wrong. There was only one thing to d a 
Home one must go into that mine aud see 
what was toe matter. 
This may seem to some a task fraught 
with no particular danger, but this is a mis­ 
taken idea. The man or men who might 
go into that mine did so not 
knowing 
whether the fuse was oui or whether it was 
burned to within an inch of the powder. 
They did not know whether they would 
come out alive or whether tim mine would 
explode before they got fairly into it. Iu 
short, none but a brave man would go in. 
However. Lieut Doughty and Sergt. Reos, 
of one of the Bennsylvania regiments, vol­ 
unteered to go into the mine, and did so. 
Tnev found the fuse defective, replaced it 
and got out in safety before the mine ex­ 
ploded. This sounds simple enough, hut to 
my mind it was one of the most conspicu­ 
ously courageous acts that I saw pertormed 
during our war. 
Sew ing Nniutte fo r th e P eiilh 
“It was in the same campaign that I had 
another ex ample of the cool, deliberate 
courage with which our men were wont to 
face death. I never saw a better instance, 
in fact. It was on the evening before a 
fight which we knew was going to be a des­ 
perate one, and which proved to be just as 
fierce as we had expected it would be. I 
was going through the camp the night be­ 
fore the battle, and I noticed nearly all the 
men sewing. Ordinarily I would have 
thought little of seeing agrouo of soldiers 
patching up their army clothes. In this 
case, however, pretty much every one was 
sewing and all seemed to be performing the 
same task of sewing some sort of a piece 
into the breasts of their coats. 
"My curiosity was aroused, and I asked 
one of the men what it was all about 
•“ Nothin’ much, sir.’ said toe soldier, 
saluting, only tho boys allow that we re 
goin’ to gel it hot tomorrow, an’ they are 
just sewing their names into their coats so 
that if they go under, as a good many of us 
will. sir. some one can tell who we are. 
That’s all. sir.’ 
' That was all! It may not seem much but 
I shall never forget those brave lads, who 
laughing, singing and joking, were sewing 
into their coats their names, so that their 
dead bodies might be recognized when the 
killed and wounded were gathered up. 
"There was not a man among them who 
did not know that he wa* face to face with 
death, but as I watched them there in the 
gray of the evening not one of them seemed 
to think of it despite the grim arid sugges­ 
tive task on which they were engaged. It 
would be idle to say those were not brave 
men.” 
In sta n ce «f G rant*# lira very. 
“That necessity which compels a com­ 
manding officer to refrain from exposing 
himself unnecessarily 
prevents such an 
officer from giving many exhibitions of 
personal daring, and yet I saw Gen. Grant 
perform one of the bravest deeds that I can 
remember to have occurred within my 
experience. This happened at Petersburg. 
I was the only officer with Gen. Grant at 
the time. There was considerable confu­ 
sion. 
The fighting was tierce and last. 
The abatie had net been cleaned and tile 
mine was an hour late in exploding. 
There 
wa* much confusion. 
“Gen. Grant went to the front of our line, 
and I accompanied him. Finally we dis­ 
mounted, and. leaving our horses behind, 
walked to the trenches, where we watched 
til* progress of the tight. Our men were 
badly exposed to the fire of the enemy, ana 
were getting mercilessly ‘cut up.’ 
‘“ This won't do,’ Gen. Grant remarked. 
T he men are simply being slaughtered. 
'They must fall back.' 
"However, there was bo wav of giving the 
order trout where we were. Besides, the day 
was tearfully hot. aad Gen. Grant wore a 
short army blouse, with no shoulder straps 
or anything to designate his rank. 
"Suddenly Gen. Grant jumped on the 
earthworks and made for a point wh re he 
could see some of his staff. To reach this 
point he had to travel at least 400 yards 
under a deadly tire from the enemy that was 
simply mowing our men down. How ho 
ever got there safely i* more than lean tell, 
but be Bid, and immediately gave orders for 
our inep to fall back. A more daring or 
perilous act I have never seen. 
"But, ah mu!” sighed the general, reflect­ 
ively "how many heroes of our late war 
failed to survive it, aud how few of them 
are left now!” 
_________ 


BRAVE M EN BEFOR E THE GUNS. 


V illiers, th e W ar C orrespondent, Tells 
Some F ascin atin g Stories. 
Frederick Villiers has been for many 
years the war correspondent of the London 
Graphic. He is at present in this country 
lecturing, although he always stands in 
readiness to start for any part of the world 
on receipt of an order from his newspaper, 
Mr. Villiers iu a sense is one of the 
younger of the more famous special corre­ 
spondents. He has had wide and varied ex­ 
periences. He has seen service inlServia, 
and was with the Russian army at the 
famous battle of Plevna in company with 
Archibald vForbes. When the famous bom­ 
bardment of Alexandria by tile British took 
place. Mr. Villiers was on tho gunboat Con­ 
dor, commanded by Sir diaries Beresford, 
tho best kuowu of the fighting Beresfords of 
Waterford, Ire. Still later Mr. VHliers was 
one of the expedition that was sent down 
the Nile and across the desert to relieve 
Gen. Gordon at Khartoum. He has seen 
men of many nationalities in the camp 
aud on the battle field, and should know 
something of what bravery is. Mr. Vinier* 
seems to think that no particular race has a 
monopoly of the quality known as courage. 
“tt is pretty hard to say just how the 
really brave man is to be distinguished 
from other men,” said Mr. Villiers. in dis­ 
cussing this m atter the other day. “There 
is collective bravery aud there is individual 
bravery. There are men in military service 
w hom ! have met, who, in the ranks ana 


on the battlefield, might be relied upon to 
fight while any of their comrades remained 
to fight with them, and yet who would 
never seek individually to do anything that 
might distinguish them. On the other hand, 
there are other men who are never satisfied 
except whon performing some daredevil 
enterprise, 
“During the Russian-Turkish war I met, 
retreating from the battlefield, which had 
I I cen a disastrous one for the Russians, the 
sorriest hand of men I have ever seen. 
Thoro were about 40 of them, dirty and be- 
sgrimed with powder, ragged and worn 
out I saw they were Russians. The offiuer 
in cominand.who had met m eta the Russian 
camp, asked me for certain information 
which I was able to give him. After get­ 
ting it he turned, and. pointing to tho little 
forlorn group of 
men. he said bitterly; 
That is the remnant of what was this morn­ 
ing one of the Czar’s best regiments, and I 
am the only officer left.' 
"That regiment had fought Ilk# heroes, 
! and yet few of its members would of their 
own accord attempt anything that might 
i all for any considerable amount of courage. 
T h* F ig h tin g H ercaforil*. 
“I suppose that no brayer men could bu 
found than tile members of die famous 
Beresford family. 
Sir Charles and his 
brother, familiarly known as ‘Dick’ Beres­ 
ford. are in their way the best known of 
these. It was ’Dick’ Beresford who risked 
his life in /ululand by going back to save a 
private soldier of his regiment from being 
slaughtered by the Zulus. Beresford res­ 
cued the soldier single-handed aud got him 
off, carrying him in front of him across his 
saddle. He. as well as the private, was 
wounded before they got out ®f reach of the 
assegais of the savages 
Several times the 
soldier asked his superior to leave him be­ 
hind and get away in safety himself. 
“ ITI be d—ti if I do.’ was the forcible but 
earnest reply each time. 
When my am ­ 
munition gives out we’ll take our chances 
I together,’ and Fighting Dick rescued his 
I man and was wounded in the fight, 
“I do not know,’’ continued Mr. Y fillers, 
"that I ever saw more bravery displayed 
than was shown by the brother of the same 
Dick Beresford, Sir Charles, at the bombard­ 
ment of Alexandria. lam proud now to say 
that I was on tho Condor,the pigmy gunboat 
commanded by Sir Charles Beresford—the 
’Our Charley’ of the British navy. On this 
oceasion Cant. Beresford had been ordered 
not to interfere in the fight unless it be­ 
came absolutely necessary, but he secured 
the permission to interfere at any time 
when he might consider his service* were 
really needed. 
“Every one who knew Charles Beresford 
knew that he would seize the first pretest 
for getting into the fight And so he did. 
Hie story of the wonderful manner in 
Which lie manipulated his little Poet under 
the heavv guns of the Egyptian forts on 
that day has been often told. and made 
Beresford more th an ever the pet of the 
British nav y. 
D u e l o f t h e C o n d o r. 
“More real gallantry I have never seen 
than was shown that day by the captain of 
the little Condor, and his men seemed im 
hued with his spirit, for no one on the boat 
for a moment doubted but that he would be 
in at the death. A* for Beresford, he stood on 
the bridge, field glass in hand, looking posi­ 
tively unhappy, while the guns of the big 
Inflexible and tho other ironclad* were 
hurling a hail of iron and steel into the 
Alexandrian redoubts. 
When at last he 
saw an opportunity to push his little boat 
into tile tight, perfect happiness beamed 
forth from hrs countenance. 
I can assure 
you I ielt rather queer when I saw the 
little boat was heading right for the frown­ 
ing fortresses in which the big Armstrong 
guns were being worked with no inconsid­ 
erable skill. 
"Right straight en she ploughed, and from 
the air of the captain one might think that 
we were about to land at Alexandria to at­ 
tend a reception. As it was we got a re- 
ceDtion, and a warm one of its kind. W e 
ran so close to the forts that we could easily 
see the gunners at work in the Egyptian re­ 
doubts without the assistance of a glass. 
Then one of the Armstrongs opened on us 
aud at the firstshot just grazed tbegunboat. 
“ Not bad shots, those beggars,’ remarked 
the captain. 'We ll try a hand at that our- 
80lV0S* 
‘T hen the position of the Condor was 
changed, and almost immediately one of her 
bulldogs barked. 
. 
. 
. 
, 
“From that time tho duel was on in real 
earnest. I don’t know how it looked to the 
men on the other ironclads, but to me it 
seemed that it looked somewhat like the 
attack of a mosquito upon some big ox. 
Backward and forward under the great guns 
Hie little Coudor steam ed.. The Egyptian 
gunners seemed unable to hit her. but hav­ 
ing a better mark the ttngliBb marksmen 
were more successful. The English captain 
was in his element, and I know he was 
sorry when the thing was all over. ‘I he 
Coudor used up all her ammunition in that 
duel, but did vast execution aud got out of 
the affair without being iniured. 
"I fancied that Lord Berestord looked a 
little nervous when he rejoined the fleet in 
the outer bay- more nervous than he had 
shown himself under fire. It was doubtful 
to some of us if he had not exceeded orders 
in thrusting his boat forward in the fight as 
'ih e bad dona 
. . . 
"There was no end to the delight, there­ 
fore, when the signal 'Well done, Condor,’ 
was displayed from the admiral’s ship The 
opinion of the admiral was backed up by 
those of Hie officers of the Americhu,French 
and German vessels lying in Alexandria 
bay, who all thought as I did. that it was 
one of the finest exhibitions of gallantry 
that modern warfare could show. 
H e r o a n d D u d e . 
‘‘But each nation has its brave men. and 
sometimes the man whom we would least 
suspect of being a hero will surprise one by 
hi* coolness and self-poise when in danger. 
I saw an instance of this at the battle of 
Plevna. 
, 
, 
M . 
'It was in the early part of the day on 
which 
the 
bombardment 
commenced. 
Archibald Forbes, several Russian officers 
and myself were grouped together at a 
poiutoi vantage, watching the advance of 
the Russian troops. A protty sight it was. 
to*, to see one regiment after another dash­ 
ing to the trout aud up against the Turkish 
position. 
, 
“It was not such a fine sight to see them 
come back. 
•‘Presently we were joined by a stair offi­ 
cer. He was not a Russian, but a French­ 
man. a sort of an adventurer, who for some 
reason had left the 
French army and 
entered the service*of theCzar. He was 
not a man I should have picked out to 
hold any post of danger. 
His stylu was 
more on the order of the ‘dude,’ as a cer­ 
tain species of mankind is designated, than 
anything else. He was fond ofiolliugabout 
headquarters in silk pajamas. He sported 
an expensive toilet set He was fastidious 
us to his dress, aud the manner in which his 
food was served. The amount of attention 
he spent on attending to his hair and bt arc 
was tremendous. 
“Everyone who has seen camp life will 
understand that tins sort of a man is not 
generally looked upon a* being much of a 
soldier. He oined us just at a time wheu 
the Russian soldiers appeared to be carrying 
everything before them. Forbes, who had 
been closely watching the.situation through 
his field glasses, dropped them. 
' “ We shall be in Plevna tenight,’ ho said, 
in his own terse way. 
“The young Frenchman, too. had been 
watching the advance of the B.ussians 
through a pair of 
beautifully-mounted 
glasses. 
" “i es,” he said, ‘we shall dine in Plevna 
tonight. I hope the dinner w ill be a good 
one.’ 
"It struck me as rather queer that a man 
should attach more significance to a pros­ 
pective dinner than to the results of a great 
bai tie. But I did not know my Frenchman. 
"Turning to me he handed me his glasses 
with a smile. I had some trouble with 
them, and the young .officer helped me out 
witii them. As I handed them back, he 
said: 
“ ‘The last time I used those, ah, I shall 
never forget it. It was in 1870 at the grand 
opera. You were there? No! Ah, it was 
grand. The premier—’ 
".Just then he was interrupted by the whiz 
aud shriek of a shell. It fell so close to us 
that the dirt torn up by it fairly showered 
upon us. and it killed two or three soldiers 
an I a horse near by. 
"Brushing the dirt from his uniform with 
a white handkerchief, the young French­ 
man contiuaed: 
" ‘I was speaking of the premier danseuse. 
Ah. she was magnificent, beautiful, great, 
feuch—’ 
"There another shell interrupted, but it 
did little damage, and without paying any 
attention to the fact that the Turkish fire 
from one battery was directed at the point 
where we were standing, the imperturbable 
Frenchman rattled on in praise of the 
premier danseuse. 
“ 'Such eyes! ah, such a form! such black 
hair! such*-’ But it was destined that he 
should not finish on that day at least, for 
Forbes broke in with the excited ejacula­ 
tion : 
‘“ By heavens, Villiers! there is something 
up over there!’ 
"He pointed towards Plevna, where but a 
little time before the Russians appeared to 
be having it all their own way. 
“Sure enough something had happened. 
The Turks had rallied and the tide of vic­ 
tory had turned. The young French officer 
scanned the spot where the fierce struggle 
was going on. Shrugging his shoulders he 
turned to us and. immovable as ever, said; 
‘Gentlemen, it is my regret that we shall 
not dine ar Plevna tonight! Another time! 
Then we shall talk of my premier dan­ 
seuse!’ 
"Another bow and he was away. Had I 
been called upon to judge of his character 
from this incident, I should have bees at a 
loss to say whether he was a brave man. 
But though I met him no more to speak to 
him, I saw him in the front of the Russian 
army as cool and collected as though on a 
ball-room floor, and vet doing the work of 
three officers in getting order out of the con­ 
fusion and in Infusing courage into Ills m ea; 
aud from men who had served with him 
and who understood his ways.I learned that 
he was considered as brave a man as there 
was in the Czar’s army. 
A c h e d to (Share a H e a th - H a d . 
“I saw another example of coolness dis­ 
played by men when facing death in the 


Servian campaign. -But in this case the 
man to whom I refer, was not only face to 
face with death, but was positively dying 
and knew it. We had experienced fierce 
fighting all day and until after darkness 


‘•Everything was in confusion and strag­ 
glers were glad to lie down anywhere that 
they could get some rest and sleep* 
I 
among manv others was foraging for a 
sleeping place; I met with little success 
until finally I pulled up the Hap of the 
cover of one of our wagons I heard breath­ 
ing as of a tnan sleeping. I was about to go 
further wheu in a faint voice I was asked to 
'come in.’ 
“I climbed into the wagon. It had but 
one inmate, a young officer. He explained 
to me that he had been wounded late in the 
afternoon, and after being cared for bv tile 
eommissiariat had been temporarily left in 
this wagon. 
"I asked him if I could do anything for 
nim. 
“ Oh. no!’ was the response, ‘I am quite 
comfortable. But you have no bed'. Stay 
here tonight. 
There is only straw to lie 
upon, but there is enough of it for two.’ 
“I muttered something about not wishing 
to disturb him. 
“ ‘Don’t be afraid,' said the wounded man 
with a significant tone that I did not then 
understand;‘I feel tired, and I shall sleep 
soundly, very soundly, tonight.’ 
“And he did. for he died that night. That 
he knew he was dying when speaking to me 
I am quite sure, yet he made no complaint, 
lustead he offered half of his rough bed to 
an enttre stranger. 
Th# calmness with 
which he met death was certainly that of a 
brave man. 
“I have seen the famous Gen. Skobeleff in 
action. One woald instinctively recognize 
from his dash ami energy that he was a 
brave man. Yet there were just as brave 
men in the trenches of whom the world 
knows nothing; but then that is tho way of 
the world.” 


H E R O E S A L L ABOUT U8. 


So Says C hauncey M. D epew —Some 
B rave A cts on the R ail. 
“There are heroes and heroes, and there 
are herelnes and hereines,” said Chauncey 
M. Depew in speaking of th® m atter of per­ 
sonal bravery. 
‘ The 
man who 
shows 
bravery on the battlefield i* not always the 
greatest hero. In fact, I believe that a 
great many bravo deeds were done on the 
battlefield in the heat and excitement of 
aetion by men who ordinarily would not 
he considered brave at all. Many a brave 
man has refused te go out and be shot at in 
a duel: and many a man, at heart a coward, 
has faced the bullet of an adversary with 
no outward sign of fear. As a result, many 
persons would call the man who fought a 
brave man and tho one who refused a cow­ 
ard. 
‘ Bravery is a hard quality to define.” con- 
turned Mr. Depew 
“ There are blue shined 
men who go over our railroad lines every 
day in engine cabs who would laugh at you 
if you intimated to theqi that they are 
heroes, and who in spite of ail are as brave 
as any man who ever drew a sword or cur­ 
ried a musket. They don’t make any fuss 
about what they do, but when the time come* 
for them to perform some duty at the risk 
of their lives they are scarcely ever found 
lacking in spirit and determination, 
“I have my own ideas about brave men 
and women. I believe that brave men aud 
women are to be found iu every walk of 
life 
I am not flattering the newspaper 
press any when I say that rn my opinion it 
has as brave men in its service ascan be 
found any where. From McUahan, O’Douo- 
van. Forbes, Stanley and othor fatuous cor­ 
respondents down to the ordinary reporter* 
I have noticed that a newspaper man rarely 
hesitates to take any risk on the Bae of his 
duty or to beat a rival. 
“As 
you 
are asking for instances of 
bravery i think that one of the most con­ 
spicuous that has ever come uader my 
notice was furnished by a newspaper cor­ 
respondent of international lame. This is 
Harold Frederic. 
Frederic was in France 
some veers ago wheu the cholera broke out 
in Toulon, 
w ith the newspaper instinct 
strong in him he hurried to the seat of the 
plague, in spite of the fact that the chances 
were all in favor of him takiag the awful 
disease. 
“The plague was especially violent, and 
after Mr. Frederic got into the city ho found 
that communication with the outside was 
shut off. Had he been nut to it he could no 
doubt have escaped. 
As it wa*, however, 
he did not trv. On the contrary, he volun­ 
teered to do anything that he could tor the 
unfortunate victims of the plague. 
"Men were wanted as nurses and to bury 
tile dead, and this work Mr. Frederic did 
for weeks. He was staring death in the face 
all the time, but be went about his work 
like a brave man, and if he felt fear did 
not show it, but on the contrary did all be 
could to keep up the spirits of his fellow- 
workers. This work he did until the plague 
subsided, wheu he did what he might have 
done before. 
"He escaped from the stricken city and 
made his way to London, and forwarded to 
his journal a full history of the plague 
withotori however, telling all of his own 
connection with it. 
“Now. yon may talk of bravery on the 
battlefield, but I can imagine of no higher 
order of bravery on the battlefield or els# 
whore than that shown bv Mr. Frederic. 
In the din and excitement of battle men do 
brave deed* almost unconsciously some­ 
times. Facing death ie cold blood and e 
loathsome disease, too, is another thing. 
“Nor are women behind men in tins mat­ 
ter of personal bravery,” continued Mr. 
Depew. “Take the case of the woman op*r 
ator at Johnstown. Penn., at tho time of 
the great flood there. The woman might 
have escaped, had she chosen to leave her 
post of duty, while there was yet time. She 
refused to do it and stuck to her instru­ 
ment, sending the news of the great disas­ 
ter as long as she could. She lost her life. 
She must have known, as she sat at the in­ 
strument, the waters rising and the build­ 
ing in which she was working tottering to 
its fall, that she was doomed. 
But she 
stayed at her post, and met her death with­ 
out flinching. That is what I call heroism. 
You may search the records of any number 
of battlefields and you will find nothing 
finer.” 
W hen H ank “ R u n H er O u t.” 
“We have! men, as I said before, in our 
engine cabs who are as brave as men well 
can be. There are any number of instances 
of their bravery, but two or three will 
suffice, 
“The veteran engineer on our road now 
enjoys the plain, every-day cognomen of 
Hank Silliman. 
He ha* been driving an 
engine for a good deal more than a genera­ 
tion, aud is one of the best known locomo­ 
tive engineers in the country. Hank was 
driving an engine on our road when tho war 
broke out, a good deal younger mao, of 
course, than he is now. 
“ When the draft riots broke out the rioters 
made things as unpleasant as they possibly 
could for the railroad companies. Things 
were extremely hot about our old depot on 
the West Bide. The rioters were making 
all sorts of threats, and were in the humor 
to carry them out, too. It was necessary to 
ascertain how much damagfe, if any. had 
been done to the road in and out of New 
York, and for that purpose Mr. Tousey, now 
our general manager, decided to send out a 
car over the road and to go in the car him­ 
self. 
“So far so good! lf Mr. Tousey wanted to 
exnose himself, all right! But who was 
going to take the position in the engine cab 
and that car through? That was the next 
question, and it was not so quickly an­ 
swered as you might think. It is no reflec­ 
tion on the engineers to say that none of 
them were over anxious to go out in tiiat 
cab. for it was a dangerous undertaking. 
So at first there were no volunteers. 
Tile 
car was ready, but there was no engineer. 
“Presently a quiet-looking young man 
came iuto the office where Mr. Tousey sat. 
He touched the peak of his greasy cap re­ 
spectfully. 
“ ‘I hear you want some one to take N a — 
out.’ 
“ ‘Yes, Hank, I do,’ Mr. Tousey replied. 
“ ‘AB right, sir.’ said the young m an; 'I’ll 
run her out.’ 
“ ‘It’s dangerous work, you know, Hank.’ 
said Mr. Teusey. ‘Those fellows outside are 
likely to shoot.’ 
“ All right, sir. I’ll run her out,’ re­ 
peated Hank imperturbably. 
“And run her out be did. If he could 
have run her at top speed it would have 
been le-*s dangerous. But as he did not 
know just where the rioters had pulled up 
the rails he was obliged to go slowly 
through the mobs of rioters, armed with 
bricks, guns aud almost everything else, 
and all of them try ing for a shot. 
“But Hank ’run her out’ as he said he 
would, aad neither he nor Mr. Tousey, nor 
the firemen were at all hurt. Hank is still 
‘running her out’ on the road, but to this 
day fails to see the bravery of his act at the 
time of the riots. Those who remember 
the affair say, however, that none but a 
brave man would have voluntarily done 
what he did. 
“And so th# thing goes,” continued Mr. 
Depew. “There are heroes all about us— 
better heroes than some of those who take 
up a good many pages. In these common­ 
place days we do not recognize them until 
they are brought before us by the newspa­ 
pers, and we don’t pay any too much atten­ 
tion to tnem then. However, i suppose 
there are as many heroes to the square acre 
now a3 ever there were 
They don’t dress 
up in ready-made, cast-iron suits any more 
aud 
go 
about slicing up people they 
never saw before, as heroes used to do. but 
they are good enough in their way. 
In 
fact, the modern hero to me seems to be the 
better man.” 
_________ 
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Dr. B hrady T elle of th e Old H ero’s 
B ravery U nder th e S urgeon’s Knife. 
Dr. Georg# F. Shrady, editor of the Med­ 
ical Record and the physician who attended 
Gen. Grant, has been so placed at various 
times during hie busy lifetime as to be able 
to see a great deal of the spirit that the av­ 
erage man displays when facing death. 
Dr. Shrady was in the war, and saw men 


face death on the battlefield. He saw the 
nerve—or lack of it. as the case might have 
been-shown by the wounded soldiers. 
Since the war his hospital experience and 
private practice have been such aa to give 
i him still more information. 
As Gen. 
I Grant s physician in his last illness. Dr. 
| Bhrady figured in one of the grimmest 
i fought batties with tho king of terrore that 
I has ever been seen. 
“All the men who face death coolly are 
n ° t necessarily brave men. in my opinion.” 
sniff Dr. Btuady. “ It hasbeen my experien ce 
I that once a man has made up his mind 
' that he is going to die I a grow s callout 
| about tho end and accepts the situation as a 
! m atter of fact Of coarse it may be brav- 
: ary, but my o serration has led me to con- 
I elude that a majority of persons when once 
they find that they are going to die w ill 
meet death coolly. 
“I lied a case not a great while ago which 
this recalls. A patient of mine was suffer­ 
ing from a disease which had reached that 
stage w here a physician could do nothing 
except give the sutfe or ease, (in one of 
my visits the patient said to me just as 
coolly as though he had been discussing 
the weather: 
“Well. doctor, I know I’m going to die; 
that is settled, of course. Now I want you 
to tell me just as near as you can just how 
long I rn going to live. 
I’ve got a good 
doal of business to sett le up. and I want to 
know as near as possible how much time I 
Have to give to it.’ 
“ I he coolness of the man rather stag­ 
gered me. but I answered him as well as I 
could and when I had done so I tried to 
bote the effect on him. 
' I here was none. 
He appeared neither 
disappointed nor relieved. Beckoning to a 
servant to hand blin a calendar he wont 
over it u*t as if some engagement was to 
be noted. 
“ I hank you,’ ho said, when he had made 
his calculation. ‘I sball have my affairs 
bratty well in order by that time.' 
I ben calmly dropping the subject as if 
it was of no importance, he started to dis­ 
cuss some other matter. 
Now, who will say whether courage or 
some other emotion was uppermost in the 
man * mind J I do not know. 
I he terms hero and heroine are often 
misapplied. I ani of th# opinion that hero­ 
ines are to be found at the washtub as often 
as anywhere else. Any one who says that 
women lack physical courage and the abib 
ny to hear pain without shrinking know* 
nothing about them. 
“I hare two cases in my mind now that 
bear my statement out. 
There is a woman 
who has beep and still is my patient. Bile 
suffers from a deformity that can only be 
renioved bv a series of trying surgical oper 
ations. It would require no small amount 
of nerve to stand one of these operations 
iv ell, this woman has stood 22 and is anx­ 
ious for tho 23d. 
"I had another case a few days ago. 
It 
was one where a delicate operation was 
necessary to relieve the patient. 
At the 
samo time tho operation, if not succe*sful, 
was almost sure to be fatal. 
This was ex­ 
plained to the woman, but it did not at all 
unnerve her. She Insisted upon the opera­ 
tion. and stood it with wonderful nerve. It 
so happened that the operation was a suc­ 
cess. but the courage displayed by the 
women before this coaid be known was 
simply remarkably.” 
Gen. G ra n t’s C ou rage. 
• “ I suppose.” continued Dr. Shrady. “that 
no man over displayed more courage than 
did Gen, Grant in his last days. I had 
known Gen. Grant, and knew, of course, 
that ho was a very brave man, but I must 
confess that he surprised even me by the 
manner in which he wrestled with death 
even after it became certain that his time 
was snort. It was a marvellous struggle. 
and the calmness, the fortitude and the 
gentleness and patience of the dying gen­ 
eral were simply remarkable. He startled 
HJJ one night by suddenly asking: 
„ Shrady, am I gotng to die tonight?’ 
No, general,’ I replied; ‘I have no fear 
th at you will die tonight.’ 
“ •AU right. Bhrady,’ was the reply; ‘in 
th at case I am going to have a walk around 
the room 
I’m tired of this chair.’ 
‘ And walk he did. although how he did it 
is more titan I can say. It was hi* wonder­ 
ful nerve that stood bv him aud never left 
him to the end. 
Incidents of A rm y S n re try . 
“Some of tho bravest men I have ever 
seen were men that no one would at first 
sight imagine to be brave at all. I noticed 
during the war that some of tho young men 
fresh from home, from their ‘mothers’ apron 
strings,’ as the old campaigners used to put 
it, wore as plucky as young tigers when they 
would first come into camp. The old stager* 
used to laugh at them, but not for long, for 
ii did not take them long to show tile mettle 
that was in them. I saw one of them in one 
of our Improvised hospitals in Virginia. Ile 
was badly wounded, and it was necessary to 
perform a difficult and fearfully painful 
operation. I wa* about to administer an 
an etheric, far I did not think the young 
man could stand the operation. The young 
man objected. 
’’ You'll excuse me. doctor,’ he said. ’but 
I want to see this thing through. I’vejJftv^jfc 
soon a surgical operation performed?jrbu 
know, and I am curious to see oue. You 
needn’t be afraid. If you’ll allow me to 
smoke a cigar I think I shall he able to 
■land it.’ 
“And stand it he did. although it must 
have been a fearful trim to him. 
“I had another young man whom I was 
called upon to treat during the Virginia 
campaign. He had Peen shot through Hie 
arm aud it was apparent that the arm 
would have to be taken off. Tho young fel­ 
low turned to me. and I sball never forget 
tho expression on his face. 
’’ ‘How is it, doctor .” he asked. 
’I rn afraid, my man, that you will lose 
your arm ,’ I replied. 
“ Well, if I must I must,’ said the young 
man, but be very sure that it is necessary. 
I m not afraid, doctor! Don’t think that I 
ain ; but I’ve an old mother up in Connee- 
ticut, a id I don’t know how I can uuuport 
her with one arm. I hat is what I am think­ 
ing of. 
"Well, it was necessary to take the arm 
off, and I never saw a braver man under 
tile surgeon’s knife. 
Sometimes the men 
were more afraid of being judged cowards 
than they were of anything else. I remem­ 
ber of one case of a big color sergeant who 
wa* badly wounded aud whom I was called 
upon to treat. He was shot in a peculiar 
way, aud at first one might think that ho 
was shot while running away. The man 
was in intense agony when I went to him to 
probe for tho ball, but he would not allow 
me to talk until he Had made it clear that 
he was not running away wheu be wasshot. 
“ ‘Bee here, doctor.’ lie said, *1 kin tell 
what you are thinkin’ of. It was not my 
fault that I got shot this way. The enemy 
got around an’ Hanked me. doctor! That 
was just the way it was. I bcloug to the 
4th vermont, doctor, and there ain’t no 
coward* among them men. You believe 
me. don’t you. doctor? I ain’t no braver 
than must men. but I ain’t no coward.’ 
“I assured the man that I believed him. 
and then he submitted to an operation and 
seemed to think nothing of his wounds. I 
heard afterwards that he was one of the 
daredevils of his regiment. But he wa# 
afraid of the charge that he was shot in the 
back.” 
_________ 
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D ashing L ieu t. F a rr Tells of Some 
Brave A cta—Gen. M organ’s Men. 
Dr. Henry A. Barr of New York city is by 
but few persons known to he the dashing 
Lieut. Barr, who was one of the bright and 
shining lights of the Confederate navy in 
the late war, Dr. Barr is now leading a 
quiet life, and is one of the most prosperous 
members of his profession in New York 
city. 
Nevertheless, he has gone through 
more exciting scenes tiiau most men. de­ 
spite the fact that he still looks compara­ 
tively a young man. 
Dr. Barr figured in a good many daring 
exploits during our “unpleasantness.” It 
was he who with IO men captured the 
Roanoke of the United Stites navy while 
she was laying at Cuba early in the war. He 
had but ll) men and there were «6 on the 
Roanoke betore her capture. He held her 
for two or threo days, cruising about the 
Bermudas til# while, as the Federal gov­ 
ernment refused to bond her, and as the 
British authorities also made things un­ 
pleasant for her captors they burned her. 
Dr. Barr was also with Morgan’s men before 
he commenced his career iu the Confederate 
navy. 
“One of the bravest deeds that I can re­ 
member,” said Dr., once Lieut.. Barr, the 
other day. “occurred when I was with Mor­ 
gan’s men. This was at Nashville. God. 
Buell had something like 50,000 men lying 
there in possession of the city. The United 
States vessel Minnetonka was at Nash­ 
ville at the time. 
Gen. 
Morgan was 
Capt. Morgan then, aud I was but little 
more than a boy. although I was one of 
those who went iuto the city with the 
company sent in at that time. 
“It was decided to burn the Minnetonka 
and to do such other damage as might be 
done to the Union forces. 
There were but 
75 men picked out to do this work, but 
they were the flower of Morgan’s men. 
They were successful, too, for the whole 
hand got under Buell’s guns, through his 
lines aad right into the city of Nashville. 
What is more, before they came out they 
burned the Minnetonka and 
got away 
without losing a man. 
Considering the 
odds they laced I think this was gallant 
enough. 
“Borne of the bravest actions that came 
under my notice durriug the war were per­ 
formed by Capt.C. W. Reid,the Confederate 
naval officer, who has recently died. He 
was my intimate friend, although I nevor 
served with him. He was a terror to North­ 
ern vessels, and took more prizes than I can 
remember now. Nothing could have been 
more plucky than the fighting he did on the 
Mississippi, in Mobile bay and elsewhere. 
‘‘Borne of the captures of prizes made by 
Capt. Reid were heroie in their way. When 
he took the Laoony, the boat that he after­ 
wards used in his memorable cruise along 
the New England coast, he had with him a 
mere handful of men. It wa* a surprise of 
course, but the whole affair was daring in 
the extreme. 
“Oue of the bravest actions that I know 


of was the exploit of Capt. Reid in the har­ 
bor of Bortlaud. Me. tie had cruised north 
In his prize, the Lacon?, and had won 
prettv much the same reputation on the sea 
that Morgan had on the land. The North­ 
ern gunboats tried hard to capture him, but 
I to uo purpose. 
U n i t . l i f t ! * ’* C o n r a g e . 
“In Bortlaud harbor. Capri Reid took a 


I very small body of men. boarded the rev­ 
enue cutter in the night, aud captured her 
! without the loss of a man. It was a remark­ 
able feat, but it had a disastrous ending. 
“The next day Reid tried to get out of 
Portland harbor, for the gunboats were 
making things hot for him. Just as he got 
outside a dead calm struck him. His boat 
couldn't make a knot an hour. The sails 
flapped this way and that, and the vessel 
was helpless. Then tho Chesapeake came 
down on her, and Reid’s exploits in the 
North were over. He was a desperately 
brave man. 
“I had a Lieut. Little under me when I 
was with Morgan, who was as brave a man 
as I have ever seen. Ho loved a fight at any 
time, and never cared aoout the odd* 
again t him 
In fact, he was rather too 
reckless. I believe he would have cheer 
fully faced a regiment with a company. In 
fact, he was about to do something like it 
once, when chance intervened. 
“He was out with a scouting party of some 
16 or 20 and was in command. They were 
on their way to join us when they were cut 
off. as they thought bv a large bod’, of 
Union men. 
It transpired afteward that 
the Union men did not kuow that our boys 
were anywhere in the neighborhood. 
“Little and his handful of men were se 
pleased when they heard that the enemy 
were near and that they could not rerieat 
without being seen, and of course they 
could not go forward. I he only th ie f to do 
was to lav low and take chances. One of 
the men told me afterw ard* what followed. 
“ We were all sure that the Yank* wore 
after us.’ this man said, and that thev had 
been sent to hunt us down. 
That's what 
Lieut Little seemed to think, for he said to 
us: Boys. this is a trap. I don’t see how we 
are going to run. and if we fight we’ll be 
wil ed out. But. boys, we’re going to tight.’ 
“ We could hear those Yanks coming 
down the road plainly. 
Wa knew. too. 
there was a big crowd of thorn. We could 
hear the drum going rat a ta t1 tat! awfully 
plain. It’s no use to eav I wasn’t scared, for 
I was; some of the other hey* were. too. 
We knew we’d never get bur one shot. A 
single fire from the Yanks would settle us. 
AU we could do was to lay there and wait 
for those tellows to come np. It was like a 
man waiting to be shot. 
“ 'You may be sure we laid low at one 
side of the road as we heard them coming. 
“ As soon as thev show that thev se# you, 
bovs. let em have it,’ was all Lieut. Little 
said: don’t let them have first fire ar we 
won’t have any.’ 
“The Yanks came right straight on until 
we could see them, and right on to where 
we lay, ready to shoot at the first sign. But 
we got no sigil. 
The Yanks came on until 
they got to where we lay. and kent right on 
past us for several hundred yards, when ITI 
be hanged lf they didn’t stop aud pitch 
camp. 
” They hadn't seen us. 
“ ‘You eau bet we lost no time in making 
tracks. On the way back I wa* close to 
Lieut. Little. 
He seemed kind of dis­ 
appointed. 
All of a sudden he turned 
around and says: ‘Bm d — d *orry they 
didn’t see as. It would have been a fight. 
anyway.’ 
** 'I didn’t agree with him, I can tell you, 
for the thing was too one-sided.’ 
“That was the kind of a man Little was.” 
said Dr. Barr. “Gen. Roger A. Rryor was 
another man who was game all tho way 
through, and there were any number of 
others. 
There were heroes among the 
private soldiers, of whom nothing has ever 
been heard. You could till book* with in­ 
cidents. but tho war was not yesterday, aud 
it is bard to remember them .” 
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that matter, aud never hesitate to attempt 
a rescue. 
“Over a rear ago the schooner Ab'»e Was­ 
son started from Bangor to New London. 
The weather was stormy, and the schooner 
, was carried along on the huge billow* as if 
it were a cork. 
Her crew and officer* 
I worked like Trojans, bnt it was impossible 
I to make headway against the gale, and the 
schooner struck on Bollock Kip shoals at 
I Nantucket early in the 
morning. 
The 
shoals are nearly two miles from shore and 
. near Mononnv life-saving station. 
When daylight came Capri Tuttle of the 
I station, with his six men were on the beach 
with the life boat preparing to lannoh it. 
1 Borne HQ wreckers stood along the shore 
and criticised tho captain for being so fool­ 
ish as to attempt a rescue in such a gale 
aud in such frightful breakers. 
A fierce 
northeast wind was blowing, and no one 
thought 
a 
tioat could ever reach the 
schooner. The crew of the latter could be 
I soou hanging on the bowsprit, for that was 
i tho only part of the vessel that til# break- 


j ers did not wash over. 
“Launching the boat.the captain eave his 
orders to ills men and they pulled their oars 
with a hearty swing, but the waves landed 
them on the beach as it the little boat were 
I merely a straw. He made a second attem pt 
: and was thrown back. 
"Butting the boat on a wagon he started 
down the h aoli. and the wreckers shouted 
to him not to dream of attempting a rescue, 
I because no boat could ride in the breakers. 
He never heeded remonstrance, hut went, 
| down tim beech about a mile aud a half and 
I launched his boat. 
“It was au exciting time to those on shore, 
for thev expected to see the brave captain 
1 go recklessly to death. It looked as if noth- 
I ing hut a miracle could save him. 
The 
little heat road the waves, getting nearer 
and nearer the doomed vessel, where th* 
crew were anxiously holding on to the 
bowsprit, 
' There was an awful moment of suspense 
when Capri Tuttle wa* near th* vessel. Ills 
boat seemed to pause au instant, and ti)* 
onlookers know that lie was calculating 
Ins chances for the one fatal or successful 
pull into tlie jaws of the foaming breakers. 
“Quick as a flash his boat mounted a 
wave, disappeared, and into tho foam it 
dashed right under the bowsprit. It was a 
movement that auy great general would 
have been proud of. for tf he bad varied a 
few feet in hi* coarse or not selected a 
proper moment his bout would have been 
dashed to pieces. Tho crew dropped Into 
the boat and it swung to leeward. In 15 
minutes the vessel wont to pieces. 
"When tho captain reached shore with 
tho crew ho received an ovation. 
"Some years ago, at Asbury Bark, a vessel 
struck off shore, aud tho crew seemed in 
danger of being drowned. Capri Batterson, 
in charge of tile station, was on shore with 
his men. but made no effort to go at once lo 
the rescue. 
Great excitement prevailed, 
and the captain was called a coward for 
not putting right off to the vessel. He said 
nothing, but listened patiently to the eblo 
quv heaped upon him. Whon the proper 
time came he started and succeeded in res- 
curtug the crew. 
"The people who abused him were loud 
in praising him, and presented him with a 
gold watch for his coolness and bravery. I 
thought it was very brave for him to remain 
on shore and receive the altus#. He knew 
when a rescue could he made. aud hided his 
time,” 
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Gen. A lger 8ays T hey W ere th e Men 
W ho C arried the M uskets. 
Gen. Russell A. Alger, 
coinmander-in- 
enief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
said: 'I t would be unjust to single out one 
or two soldiers ie the army, call them by 
name and dilate at length upon their bra­ 
very ie any speotal battle or skirmish, be­ 
cause all the 
soldiers 
who shouldered 
their 
musket* 
and 
went 
into action 
equally 
deserve 
mention. 
Tile 
real 
heroes 
of 
the 
war 
were 
the 
men 
who carried muskets. 
In a battle the 
men who stood in line and fought were all 
brave. 
‘ There were occasions when soldiers ex­ 
posed themselves needlessly and were killed 
sooner than their comrades. I remember at 
the battle of Yellow Tavern a soldier in my 
regiment who was ia the front line of battle 
deliberately rushed ahead of his comrades 
right into the fa a of the enemy. Lie was 
killed by my men. though, and not by the 
rebels. A brisk fire was going on. aud rush­ 
ing ahead, he was between two fires. I saw 
him put his right hand to the back of his 
head and fall. The bullet that killed bim 
chino from a comrade, but I never informed 
the boys in the regiment, because I knew 
they would speculate as to who fired the 
fatal shot and feel sad over the affair. 
“I have often boon asked how it feels to 
be under fire. It Is an uncomfortable feel­ 
ing all the time and no poetry whatever in 
it. In battle one feels as if a demon spirit 
had takes possession of him and was reck­ 
lessly carrying him along 
The most try 
lug ordeal is the beginning of a battle, and 
the sooner one gets in the more relieved he 
feels. When a person goes in bathing In 
cold water fie does not go in gradually, but 
jumps in with a plunge ana the cold is soon 
gone. 
"Mv sensations about getting underfire 
were similar to a plunge iu cold water, and 
although aware that danger was every­ 
where. the anticipation I found was more 
dreadful and trying than the reality. There 
were few cowards in the army. Whenever 
a call was made for volunteers to under­ 
take some desperate charge or go upon an 
expedition which m eantdeath to nearly all, 
more soldiers than were needed always 
came promptly forward. 
T h e Idea of a Moldier. 
“War Is a stern renlity to those engaged 
in it. After the war, during the session of 
an Evangelical alliance at Detroit, four 
preachers stopped at my house. One even­ 
ing we were chatting about the war when 
on* of the preachers asked me if tilers was 
in reality til* poetry and glory in a battle 
that had often boeu described in song. He 
spoke of Warren, who fell at Bunker HIU, 
aud repeated some beautiful lines on his 
death. ‘Did fame. glory and the sweet 
privilege of dying for one’s country actuate 
and prompt the soldier to move recklessly 
and gallantly into battle?’ be concluded, 
“I replied th a t th e whole se n tim e n t and 
feelin g th a t stirre d w ith in a so ld ier’s b reast 
when h e starte d in b a ttle could be sum m ed 
up in th re e w ords; ‘Give th em hell!’ 
“At the battle of Buckland Mills, near 
Warrington, \ a . I rode up to where a major 
noted for bis Christian wavs and devout 
observances wa* fighting. Now. this major 
spent part of each day praying, and was 
never known to utter an oath or take anv 
one s name in rain. He was on foot, had 
his sabre out and was right in the thickest 
of the fight. A galling fire was playing 
havoc with his men, but the major stood 
by them aud shouted: 'Give ’em hell, 
boys!’ 
“I laughed and said. ’Ah, major, this from 
you?’ 
“In his replv he intimated that it was the 
proper speech for the occasion, aud kept 
right on with it. 
Aahed (• be Allot. 
“The brave heroes of the war were the 
women who remained at home in suspense 
from day to day. They never knew when 
their husbands, lovers or sons were in 
danger, and what anxiety, what agony 
many of (hem endured, none but those who 
experienced it can know. The soldiers at 
the front knew wheu they were in danger 
apd when they were not, so they bad many 
interregnums free from suspense and care. 
But not so with their wives at home who 
waited with sad hearts for new*. War iii 
anv shape is horrible aud too terrible to be 
romantic. Yet I have heard soldiers jesting 
on the eve of battle as if death might never 
come to them. 
“I remember once riding along tbe line of 
battle at the Wilderness hearing two sol­ 
diers laughing and talking. One of them 
said in a jesting spirit, ‘Well, what are your 
last words today?’ 
“My first sensations upon seeing a dead 
soldier were calculated to make me feel 
that I was uot born for war. I came quod 
him suddenly. He was lying upon his back, 
his eyes were staring at the skies, his hands 
clenched, and Ids limbs somewhat drawn 
up. I turned almost sick, and was glad to 
get away, it was not long before my eyes be­ 
came familiar with scenes of carnage, aud 
the feelings I had at first passed away. But 
I ain not callous enough now to witness a 
surgical operation. 
“I know a self-confessed coward who 
was brave enough to ask to be shot. It was 
a physical impossibility for him to go into a 
battle. Nature was against him. and fie 
knew and regretted it. On the eve of a big 
battle he came to me and begged mo to 
shoot bim. Ho said that it was impossible 
for bim to face the enemy, and rattier than 
be humiliated by having to run before his 
comrades be wanted to be shot. Of course 
it was out of th* question to accede to his 
request. 
In battle the file closers have 
orders to shoot those who run, but thev do 
not always do i t I felt sorry for this man, 
but he could not go into battle.” 


B R A V E M EN W H O SA V E L IV E S . 


Supt. K im ball of th e L ife Saving Ser­ 
vice T ells Several Stories. 
S. I. Kimball, superintendent of the life 
saving service, has seen many acts of 
bravery. 
“I recall two instances of personal bravery 
in the life saving service that received very 
little if any notice at the time they occurred. 
Ail the men in the service are brave, for 


The first tiff that young Mrs. Garland had 
with her husband when thev came to live 
in Cloverdale Cottage was whether Dis 
mother should visit them. Harry wanted 
her to come and ate them, but. as Bottine 
pouted aud threatened to burst into tears. 
he agreed that for the present they would 
uot speak of his mother’s visit. 
What was the young wife’s surprise, a few 
days later, to*ee a juvenile, elderly looking 
lady alight at the gate and eater. 
•‘Mammal” she exclaimed. 
“Yes. darling, it’s me," said Mrs. Bercy. 
her mother. “I was on my way to Sara­ 
toga : so I thought I would surprise you and 
dear Harold.” 
Mrs. Eetogrlno Bercv was one of those old 
voung ladies who remind one forcibly of an 
antique piece of furniture varnished up lo 
look like sow. Sophie Garland bad never 
been in sympathy with her fashionable 
motlier. She had married decidedly in op 
position to that lady’s wishes, and was, to 
tell the truth, not especially pleased at her 
appearance on the scene at this particular 
moment. 
“ But what am I todo?” she said to herself. 
“I certainly can’t turn her out of doors: 
though I'm sure I don't know what hairy 
will say after all those disagreeable things 
I said about his mother.” 
But Harry Garland was too much of a 
gentleman not to behave like a Sir Latin 
celot under any circumstances. 
He wel­ 
comed Mrs. Bercv with genuine hospitality. 
and did not even notice Bophie’s appealing 
glances when the eld lady incidentally let 
fall tbe information that, since she liked 
the situation of Cloverdale Cottage so well, 
she should, perhaps, remain there nil sum­ 
mer, “just to keen Sophie company, you 
know. 
“It is so good of Harry not to fling back 
inv own silly words into my face,” she 
thought, with a thrill of gratitude. 
But at the eud of a week Mrs. Bercgnne 
Bercy sickened. 
“I hol e it’s not ifoing to be anyt hing seri­ 
ous,” said she. “bickness does age a person 
so. I never had any wrinkles, you know, 
dear, before that last attack of neuralgia.” 
But when it transpired that Mrs. Leroy’s 
ailm ent was the severe aud contagious form 
of disease known as “spotted fever,” then* 
was a general commotion at Cloverdale Cot 
tage. The servants gave warning; the 
neighbors kept away; and poor Soph ie was 
weary, worn out with nursing and fatigue, 
whon one day a gentle little woman in 
black presented herself. 
“She will see you. Wa am,” said the little 
charity girl. who alone could be induced to 
ero s the infected threshold, and who 
loudly declared that “at the asylum site 
had had everything, and wasn’t afraid of 
nothing.” I told her to go away, but it was 
no good.” 
Bopbie. pale and haggard, creotdowu iuto 
tbe darkened drawing-room. 
“I don’t know who you are," said she, “or 
what your business is, out you had better go 
away. There is terrible sickness here.” 
“I know it.” answered a mild voice, “and 
that is tim very reasou that I am here. I 
am Harry's mother, darling. I have conic 
to help you." 
Bo, like a ministering angel.tiie“mothur in- 
lnw ’ came into the heuse just as Bopbio 
herself succumbed to the fell disease. 
No sooner did Mrs. Beregriue Leroy re­ 
cover thau she packed lier trunks aud 
made off tor Saratoga a* fast as possible. 
“One always needs a change after ill­ 
ness.” said she. “And the atmosphere of 
u sick room always was most depressing for 
me. I dare say that that good Mrs. Gar­ 
land will do all that is necessary for dear 
Bothie, aud I have myown welfare to think 


Bophie, Just able to sit up in a pillowed 
arm chair, lier chocks hollowed by illness, 
her large eye* shining from deep. purple 
circle*, looked after tile departing carriage 
aud thou lifted her glance to the tender 
nurse who sat beside her. 
“Mother,” she said, wistfully, “you will 
not leave me?” 
“Not unless you send me away. Sophie.” 
said Mrs. Garland, tenderly. 
"And that will be never." said Sophie, 
closing her eyes with a sigh of relief. 
"How angel good you have been to me! 
Without you [should surely have died.” 
And even in her slumber shy could not 
rest peacefully unless she held Mrs. Gar­ 
land s hand in hers. 
That evening when Harry came home she 
opened her hqart to him. 
"Harry,” she said, "can you ever forgive 
me?" 
"Forgive you. dearest?” 
"For what I said about our dear, dear 
mother.” fervently uttered Bopbie. “She 
is precious beyond expression to me now. 
Bhe has saved my life by ber courage and 
devotion. And I feel thatlcannot part with 
her auy more. Would she stay here with 
us always, do vou think, Harry?” 
Harry smiled gravely. 
“I ani her only son, Sophie,” said he. 
“ Yes. I thipk she w ill-if you ask her.” 
Bophie made her confession to her mother- 
in-law at once. 
“I was so rude. so selfish.” she candidly 
acknowledged. “But I did not know you 
then.” 
And Mrs. Garland’s tender kiss was a seal 
of the most loving forgiveness. 
Mrs. Beregrme Bercv never has gone back 
to Cloverdale Cottage. 


T he T estim ony of an E x p ert. 
it’hifadelphla Inquirer.] 
“I doe’t know what exBresident Cleve­ 
land's present weight may tie.” said a New 
York theatrical manager, who was in this 
city yesterday, “but I looked at him pretty 
closely while he was in a box at a perform­ 
ance one night last week and bis increase 
of fat so impressed itself upon me that I 
walked around to the entrance to study 
him 
as 
he 
came 
out 
at 
tbe 
end 
of the play. I had not been so near 
to 
bim 
since 
I 
had 
seen 
him 
in 
Washington more than two years ago. and 
the change in his appearance was painfully 
apparent. His girth is getting to be enor­ 
mous. his complexion is heavy and null, his 
eyes are becoming lost in the rings of sur­ 
rounding puffy tiesh. and ho walks like a 
man to whom motion is laborious. I should 
say that if he wants to prolong his life and 
fit himself for any political activity, he 
must go into some kind of training to re­ 
duce his flesh and harden his flabby mus­ 
cles.” 
__________________ 


She K new H er M other. 
[Allegeride Blatter.] 
'My dear child, what are you crying so 
for?” 
“Oh, dear! My father has gone and lost 
me. and I know my mother will scold him 
so when he gets home I” 


..I. V a-rip* 


TWO MEN'S BHIDE. 


Continua** f r o m t h # T h i r d P s f * * 


asked him for a few m om ents'Intervie 
They stepped down into tbe cabin, wbli 
Josephine strolled around the deck with 
sinister *m • on her lips which froze tin 
blood in Hester’s veins. 
The steward now emerged from the cab!: 
and said that Dr. Deice would feel obrigi 
if Mrs. Deice would join him. Th# secon 
man. unbidden, followed her. 
"This gentleman,” said Deice, "la Mfhj 
Jetson of Great. Bcotland Y ard. He is f« tm 
niched with a warrant for my arrest, and? 
another warrant directed against you. W»| 
a reaccused of -undry offences committed) 
in America, which it seems come w ithh 
the provisions of the extradition treaty. I 
is needless to enter into these m atters here 
We must either consent to accompany th! 
gentlem an—” 
“ Detective Officer Browne of New York. 
said Hie man, respectfully, 
introaucin 
himself. 
"Brecisely,” added Deice, very quietly* 
“Either consent to go bick at once in Mrs? 
Browne’* charge or appeal to the court* 
here < n the plea of the offences charged Bori 
being within the scope and meaning of tb « 
treaty.'' 
I 
“if i might advise you.” observed th # 
English officer. “ I would take that coursed 
J La home office hesitated for some days bed 
fore grant.rig these papers. I (Iou t think, 
you can be held under them as they stanch^ 
"It is none of your business to afford add 
vice," cried Josephine, fiercely, from than 
companion ladder, where she stood listen# 
ing to tile interview. 
“ And It is none of tours. my good woman*, 
to intrude here. nor teach me sense 
ofB 
w th you now; No words! 
Mr. Deiced 
kindly order your men to Hit her info th*' 
skiff alongside, and ashore. Her business 
was to identify you and this ladv.” 
Mute Deipeche. white with passio*. wa# 
lifted info tbe boat, which w as shoved off. J 
“Gentlemen.” said Albert quietly, “m y 
mind is made up. I will return with Mr* 
Browne to New York and meet this charged 
whatever it is? ('n that I am determined# 
I am in your hands. I trust vou w ill spare, 
Mrs Deice any indignity? W hat do yea! 
propose? 
Tho t we officers consulted apart, and then 
turning to Deice suggested that the yacht 
should carry them to Queenstown, w heraj 
they would arrive in time to catch tho out-* 
going mail steamer, and so precede Mme,, 
Josephine, who reckoned anon accompany*; 
ing them on the same vessel home. 
I lie Lady Alice lauded her passengers ab 
Uneenstown. The. took the tug. which* 
plat oil three of them on t oard the m ail 
steamer, while Mr. Jessup returned to th* 
yacht, which was at his service to give h in 
a lift to Southampton. Tho yacht followed, 
her huge consort for a short distance to 
head. and then sainted her with 13 guns. 
t 
"T hat’s un unlucky num ber!’’ rem arked 
Mr. Browne, who treated hts prisoners w ith 
great consideration aud respect. 
It proved so. 


The New Y'ork journals contained the fol* 
lowing sensation heading: 


COLI,ISHOX IS MID OCEAN*, 
m a r 11 loss of mrs! as n< o n htbaxss cox* 
TO TBS BOTTOM. 
Th# Inman steamer City of Vienna reached Halto 
fax In a crippled slat#. Twenty f««t of liar bow l*k 
gone. lier forward compartment la full of water* 
She recon* a dense tog on the *outhern bank# o f 
New Koundland, through which the wa* ploughing 
when 
the 
fog 
horn of a (teamer 
wa* h eard . 
on 
the 
port 
bow, 
The 
officer* 
ttsia ! 
hying 
to 
I, cafe 
tnt* 
vowel, 
when 
ah# 
appeared, 
(‘earning 
Immediately 
athwart 
the, 
connie of the Vienna. The Inman (teamer (truck 
her aud.Uhip and crashed Into her engine-room** 
Hie huge veto I* then parted, and tbe unknown] 
(teamer drifted away Into lh* fog. The acetdenm 
occurred at 3 In the morning. The City of Vlenaal 
found her forward bulkhcul nodialocated that a l|| 
ber force wort aet to work to (how up the damage. 
Aa the other (teamer gave no aignalii of dlatreaagj 
no fog horn wna »omi<l*<l. ft la feared that ah* 
Plied and went down In a few minutes. On Inquiry 
we find that the mail (teamer Kuropa, leaving Liver­ 
pool on the 12th aud Queenatown on the 13.h.j 
would be due at the time and. place where the cot-! 
Halon took place. 
It was tim Kuropa. Aliter! and Hester 
were on board. Not a soul was saved. 
j 
Mine. Josephine Ital pee he learned from 
Mr. Jessop tile fate of Albert Deice. Bb* 
never returned to New York to pursue tho 
business which so engrossed ber lifts, 
v 
gentle, broken woman, she lives with her 
married sister Marie, who had removed 
from Lyons to Sevres, near Baris, where hor 
husband is employed in tbe pottery works., 
Once while walking with lier sister'a chil­ 
dren, recently, in the Bois de Boulogne, n 
party of gentlemen going to the races on %. 
splendidly horsed drag pulled ud to allow 
Josephine to cross the road with tier little 
oae-*. 
“That was a handsome and sweet-faced. 
gentleman who sat on the box and smiled 
us lie beckoned to us to pas* safety before 
he drove on. Ile has a good In ce.” And 
tile lady beside them seemed to regard bim 
P leasantly. God bless them both! 
‘Don’t you know who that is? said a youth 
in a blouse by her side, who overheard horf 
remark. "Why. everybody knows Keubea' 
Mo bel I. the Amoricau milliounaire ” 
“ Reub#u MolieU? 
He? 
That?” 
cried 
Josephine, looking alter the drag, as it 
bowl d merrily along. 
“ Ah yea!” said the youth, “ if all th* 
miUiopnaires were as open-hearted, as gen­ 
erous to Uje poor, and snout their millions 
as be does, thoro would be no Nihilists, ut* 
Socialists nor discontent.” 
"Oh, tho irouy of Broivdence!” thought 
Mme. Deipeche. “There go, after all, th# 
millions of Mobell.” 
ITH*; KND.) 


N E W S P A P E R 
MEN. 


T ho D ifference H etw oen T hera a n # 
Jo u rn a lis ts C learly E xplained. 
f.fonraa}irt.j 
The man who come* from me country ie 
always a newspaper man. Tile product o i 
the city Is a journalist. The journalist g en 
a large salary tor his genius, but he seldom 
saves any of his money, aud wheu he die* 
tho newspaper 
man 
pays 
his funeral 
expenses. The journalist may succeed as 
writer because he has a classical education.' 
but he will labor half a day to write a head, 
for one of his urticl&s which tho new spaper 
man can write in one m inute and make th * 1 
lines tit the type. 
Hie journalist has no capacity for bust* 
ness and prides himself in it. Tho uewspa- 
pei man takes in everything aud prepares, 
himself for proprietorship, which stage he 


journalist!^ m *ka* tUe Ulouey 10 uay th a! 
Ilie journalist has no idea of typesetting*] 
as no typographical tasted 
S a t beild ™ i t w n n,,tr* r 164,10,1 
a d ! J 
. f* 
newspaper man build*, 
for a symmetrical whole, and gets credit fori 
ofjuH iting0^ cumo (brough his knowledged 


f»i«*wi,*0kv^all8t f anta n” Pictures to inter-] 
J6™ trith his writing. 
I he newspaper m an' 
introduced illustrations, uses tm-m judi-i 
ciously.and has increased the aggregate sale’ 
ploy rue LU. 
m 
u mor* iournahsts et^l 


Some F a st R ailroad R uns. 
fl’hiladdphl* MnUatin.] 
The following railroad records of fa st 
time may prove of interest: 
ti m iles in 2 minute*; 
+ seconds, 6 miles in 4 tm nut im* *,fki 
seconds, West B h u M h i a to j & S J 
Ljty, Sept. 4. 187U. 
j 
18 m iles—15 minutes special train coavevw 
t o S . t e S Eng* VVelllugtoa‘ Ladd ingroup 
special extra 963 
sa J 5 .v a s .a n & ? « .* ,» 
44 milos—43 minutes MO sJcoad* 
em s1 O T I * * nc,TspaP«r correspond-! 
W ^Y(„ f 1n ‘ i miles in ta minutes, 
D “ June lo. Ls8Cl i0n *° Wa*hlugton,' 


“ 'glue11 G reat 
broad sru*tfe en* 
■*’ ,®‘ 
Bntai*. four carnages and 
1*4 * WaddingtonloL)idcot,Eng.,May ll,. 


90 
V minutes 'actual run-, 
and ! ,? " 
minutes), special extra pod] 
*eisev” Hv'tf9p e»nsylvania, railroad,f 
ii 
^ roud street station, Bin la-1 
tr lin o, 
0 n ° hSQf 47 mill-, 
utos, train IP, augiue 733 and « x car*. 
lav stops. Jersey City, N. J., ta 
18BU 
8 
t’ EbUadelphi*. Feb. la , 
111 tot la#—98 minutes, 
Fontaine engine 
and two coaches, Amherstourg to St. 
thomas, Can.. May 5, 188L. One hun­ 
dred and nine minute*, locomotive, bag. 
gage car, one coach and one Pullm an 
palace car, Bt thomas to Am ham burg, 
JHJpI. Ais, I o i l# 
118 miles—120 minutes, engine N a la , 
special palace car. 17 minutes ^Walland 
to Victoria), in 14V* minute-, S t Thomas 
. tctoxdfc' Can. 
One hundred and 
fifty-three minutes, bon tain# engine, two 
coaches, lo t minutes. Sri Thomas to Vic­ 
toria, May 5. 1881. The achedule tim# 
from l ondon to Bristol, Fug.. 118 -k 
milos, by the train known as “The F ly .’ 
ing Dutchman.” is 120 minutes. 
157.74 miles—165 minutes, special train. 
Niagara Falls to Syracuse. N. Y„ March 
if 
mites *n 176 minute*. 
West Coast Fiver, London to Crewe. 
Eng.. Aug. 6.1838. 
400 railes—7 hours 26 minutes. West Coast 
Flyer. London to Edinburgh. Scot. Aug. 
6, 1888. 
813 mile8 -23 hours factual running tim e, 
lo hours JO minutes), special train con­ 
veying Washington newspaper corre­ 
spondents from convention. Chicagoi, 
IIL. t# Washington. D. (J., over the Bal­ 
timore & Ohio railroad. June 7, 8 .1884, 
Jerse’’ City to San Francisco. Cal.. 83 hour* 
So 
minutes 
16 seconds. Jarrett .ft 
Balm-, r’s train, coraoination, passenger. 
malt and baggage car and a Bul I man 
hotel car, June I to 4. 1876. No Mtua 
between Jersey City and Pittsburg, I urn*! 
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LADY RUSK 
child. Children'* toys form tom s of th* 
best paying patent* th a t hava ever been 
invent d. 
and 
the 
m an 
who 
m ade 
th e 
ball 
attached 
to 
a 
little 
rub­ 
ber 
string 
cleared 
$500,000 
upon I t 
Tho dancing baby gave its inventor an 
annual income of $25,0(0; “piss in clover” 
ha* 
made 
its patentee a fortune, and 
Pharaoh’s serpents or these jointed wooden 
snakes brought in more than than $50.0i>0. 
and there are tops w hich have m ade for- 
tunes. There is a little toy called the wheel 
of life which Is sal I to h are brought $50o,- 
000 into the inventor’s vest pocket, and 
$10,000 a year is the incom e w hich is 
received from the common needle threader. 
V\h<*r» t h e P i l e n a C om a P r o m . 
The most of the women inventors of the 
country live in New E ngland and th e Mid­ 
dle States. Few patents are taken ont by 
Southern women, bat quite a num ber com e 
from the West. M assachusetts bas m ore 
inventive ladies than any other p art of 
New England. Helen Marr of Boston has 
invented a patent dressing case and wash­ 
stand combined. 
Mrs. C arpenter has a 
m etal halter for hitching hors, s on the 
street, and Miss Mary barber, another Mas­ 
sachusetts girl, has a patent pie-liftev, by 
which you can take a pie from a baking- 
pan w ithout burning your Hagers. 
tine of the best cutting m achines for trim ­ 
m ing the leaves of books is the p atent of a 
M assachusetts lady nam ed Bemole, and it 
is used by the leading publishers of the 
country. Titer# has been a lot of money 
m ade in ironing boards, and a Boston girl 
nam ed Parker has a kitchen table and iron- 
1 g board combined which can be folded 
up and packed away in a trunk. 
Mrs. Harp r of Bro klyn N. Y.. has- a 
good income out of her inventions for sow­ 
ing sti aw braid, aud Mrs. Fitch of Albany 
has a parlor kiln ior burning china, which 
enables every woman painter to burn the 
china which she decorates at home, and 
which is, I think, attached to a gas lam p. 
This patent is said to be m aking consider­ 
able money for its inventor, and it is one of 
the new things of its kind. 
M o n ey M ade In B a rrel* . 
The women inventors of Pennsylvania 
are m any, and there is one bright wom an 
who has a barrel-hooping m achine which 
brings her in $20,000 a year. T his is Mary 
E. B easley of Pennsylvania, th e original 
inventor of the m achine and th e patentee 
of num erous im provem ents upon it. One 
of the m achines it is said, can p u t iron 
hoops on 12oO barrels in a single day. 
It is 
a valuatde patent, and is largely employed 
by the trade A nother Pennsylvania woman 
has a machine for m aking buttonholes upon 
flannels aud other m aterials with worsted, 
aud Mary E. W hittier of Philadelphia has 
an 
im provem ent 
in 
stereoscopes, aud 
Joanna Gerlitz. of tile sam e city got out a 
patent on bitters in 1870. 
W e s t e r n F e m a le I n v e n t o r s . 
The patents taken out by W©stern women 
would fill several columns. Carrie A. Mon­ 
roe of Salt L ake City patented an im proved 
vapor bath in 1878, and the two Dietz girls 
of Oakland, Cai., are the inventors of a 
snow alow which, attached to the engine's 
cowcatcher, tosses the snow up two flum es 
aud throws it on either side of the track. 
Bridget M urphy of Missouri bas a patent 
grate cover, and Mrs. Fierce of at. Louis 
has it patent heater by which coffee can be 
kept boiling and dishes hot upon the table. 
There is a Miss Mary Nolan of at. Louis 
who has taken out a num ber of patents for 
house building m aterials and she has a 
hollow tire blick which perm its currents of 
hot or cold air to be sent through the walls 
of the house, rendering it com lortable du r­ 
ing both w inter and sum m er, 
An Iowa woman, Mrs. Flora Grace, has a 
patent cooking therm om eter, 
which 
is 
graded on an entirely different principle 
from the F ahrenheit instrum ents. Instead 
of m arking sum m er beat, blood heat and 
free m g poult, it m arks the points a t which 
m eat is boiled, pies are cooked or bread is 
bak ed .* 
Chicago womee have a num ber of patents, 
and one Chicago girl has invented a dust 
repeller, which keep i away th e dust from 
the m ouths of engineers and firem en. It is 
to be worn over the m outh and nostrils, 
aud it consists of a sm all sponge connect­ 
ing with a rubber bowi ana tube of w ater 
resting en the cheek. 
Another Illinois 
woman has invented a big portable bouse, 
which can be carried about in a cart or ex­ 
pressed to the seashore- It has furniture 
which folds up. and it is the perfection of 
cam ping-out outfits. 
lin ie r C u r li u* F e m a le I d e a s . 
There is an eld clerk of the models of this 
patent office, and w ith him I travelled 
through a m ile or so of cases looking a t the 
inventions m ade by w om ea 
They are 
m ixed up w ith those of the men, aud there 
is no sex in brains in the patent office of the 
United State*. The old clerk told m e that 
a great m any patents were invented by 
women which bore their husbands’ names, 
and not a few w ere listed under initials, so 
th at it was impossible to tell w hether tbs 
patentee was a m an or a woman. Be 
shAweiFme a crim ping m achine which had 
ffttttortune for one daughter of Eve, 
android m e th a t the lady who made the 
ice cream free er got $15,000 out of it. 
I saw a p aten t paper shirt, invented by 
Helen M. Rem ington of Springfield, Mass.. 
bat I could so l learn w hether this lady was 
connected w ith th e typew riter inventor or 
not. The paper sh irt was m ade of the 
strongest tissue paper, know n to the trade 
as K entucky bagging, and the bosom was 
stiffened w ith w hite wax. 
It was claimed 
to be proof against perspiration. 
There is. in tact no branch of life upon 
which woman s m ind is not now working; 
and looking over the whole field of inven­ 
tions as well as I can through the models 
and designs of the patent otU e anti through 
talks with th e m ost experienced of the 
patent exam iners, I judge th at woman’s 
mum is equal to th a t of m an in this field, 
and th at the num ber of woman inventors 
will be largely increased in the future. 
M iss G ru n d y , Jr. 


The ben berry for lonf-dutance shlnmsnts. WHI 
not rot or meltdown lr packed dry. Headquarter* 
for all leading varlets* of Berry Plant* and 
lh K A FIC V IS K * , having 800 acre* In cult!- 
Hon. C a ta lo g uh* F re e . 
W M . S T A H L , Q u in c y . 111. 
ODDITIES 
One-Tenth of 
the Patents 


Taken Out by Them. 
T H E W A Y T O S L E E P T O W IM 


CH. M. Foss In Yankee* Blade.) 
Th* town of Bleeptown la not tar, 
In Titnbuetoo or China. 
For lf* right near by In Hlinkton County, 
In the State of Drowsyiina; 
If* Just beyond the Thingumbob hill*, 
Nor far from Nod Ville Centre, 
But you must be drawn thro’ the Valley et Yawn, 
Or the town you cannot enter. 
And this la the way, 
They my, they *ay, 
That Baby goes to Sleeptownt 


He start* from the City of Odearme, 
Thro’ Boohoo street be totter*, 
Until be come* to Bootery Corner* 
By the shore of the Sleeping Waters; 
Then he come* to the Johnny-Jump-Op-hllls, 
And the nodding Toddlebom mountains, 
And straight doe* he go thro’ the Vale of H.lghho, 
And drink from the Drowsy Fountain*. 
And this I* the way. 
They say, they say, 
That Baby goes to Bleeptown I 


By Twilight Path thro’ the Nightcap HIU* 
The little feet must toddle, 
Thro’ the dewy gloom of Flyaway Forest, 
By the drowsy peaks of Noddle; 
And never a sound doe* Baby hear, 
For not a leaf does quiver, 
From the Little Dream Cap In the UUU of Nap 
To the Snoozquehannah Elver. 
And this is the way, 
They say, they say, 
That liaby goes to Bleeptown! 
Away he files over Bytow Bridge. 
Through Lullaby Lane to wander. 
And on thro’ the groves of Moonshine Valley 
By lh* hill of Wayoffyonder; 
And then does the fairies’ flying horse 
The sleepy Baby take up­ 
tu rn they enter at Jumpoff Centre 
The Peekaboo Vale of Wakeup. 
And tins Is the way, 
They say, they say, 
I hat Baby comes from Sleeptown! 


The Muring Machine, a War Ship, 


Bustles, aid Other of Their Ideas. 


A Massachusetts Girl Invents a Paper 
Shirt 
IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE MONEY IN THE WORLD. 


Handsomely illustrated, contains complete and serial stories, illustrated 
articles on travel, society notes, portraits of prominent people, biographical 
sketches, besides a large number of interesting departments carefully prepared, 
as Health Hints, the Mother’s Page, the Dining-Room, Recipes (tried and 
tested), Fashion Fancies, latest modes, series of articles on Home Dressmak­ 
ing, Flowers and Plants, Fancy Work, Knitting and Crocheting, with many 
other kindred topics, making it the best Magazine in the world for the money. 


A T e x a s N e g re ss w ho w as B orn Dec. 
19. 1745, 
[St. Louis Republic.] 
In th e northeastern portion of Dallas, be­ 
tween Bryan and Live Oak streets and 
fronting the Houston \ Texas Central rail­ 
way. lives Aunt July Cole, who has but re­ 
cently grown too old to tak e in washing. 
The cabin in which she lives is a m a# 
hovel, and yet it is kept as neat as a pin. It 
i* surrounded by a dozen huts of the same 
kind, though not so well kent, all huddled 
together in a regular colony. The railw ay 
people have ten e . their right-of-way with 
barbed wire to keep the horde of pickanin­ 
nies off the track, but in vain. They ct awl 
through th e fangs of th • fen< e and gather 
upon th 
road in such num bers th at tile 
cautious engineer finds it necessary on pas.*- 
iug through Freedm antown to use both bell 
and w histle and frequently to th ru st his 
angry face out o the cab window aud ’’cuss 
the young niggers off the tracx.” 
Aft v th e ira in had passed the other day 
the Kepuolic man crawled through the wire 
fence, and with di cully found the cabin 
of the "Ole Eurginny Aunty.” She sat in a 
low cha r and smoked a blue clay pine. As 
she raised lier face slowly,and her w rinkled 
features were first seem, the w riter involun­ 
tarily asked himself. ’Is it alive?” When 
she spoke her trem ulous and cracked voice 
Increased bis astonishm ent 
But it was not 
only alive, but it smoked and talked. 
’’My nam e is July » ole.” she said. "I be­ 
longed to ( ol. Cole in i-’ttrginny, and he fit 
de Britishers wid Gen. W ashington. Nor­ 
folk was my home, s ir; right on de sea. My 
mam m y come from de Cape in A rik .anil 
iiiv daddy w ent back dere. My m am m y 
was nam ed Lucretia. and was give to Col. 
Cole by Gen. W a-h ngton’s lady, who had 
rn any servants. I was brought to Henry 
county, Tennessee, and sola to Thomas 
W aters. I ha t great grandchildren den. 
After 
I 
helped 
to 
settle 
Tesnessce 
I 
was 
sold 
to 
William 
Rabb 
for 
Ian’. 
Mars 
Jet 
come 
to 
take 
me 
home to Tennessee, but ole mail itobb 
w ouldn't let me go wid him 
Den I lived 
on Kabo’s creek, below I-a Grange, Tex. I 
was took away from m r husband and two 
chiilun in Tennessee, aud my ole man be 
run away and followed me till dey caught 
him wid dogs right on de banks of de Mis­ 
sissippi river, 
^ es. sir, right dar in de bed 
or de river, w hat de bill is aud de high 
trees, and rig h t down by de boat in de dark 
—lu r he was runnin’ to git on de boat wid 
me. But dey caught 'im aud I never saw 
’im any m ere.” 
, 
On being asked her age th e old woman be­ 
gan to rise slowly, holding, in the m ean­ 
tim e, to the chair for support. 
"’I doesn’t know by de nggers. but I know 
by happenin'*.” she said. sh e moved to an 
old trunk, which was covered with raw hide 
with the hair on. aud tacked with big­ 
headed brass tacks. From this she drew an 
obi letter on blue paper, which she says was 
"de paDer” given to Mars W aters b, Mars 
Cole when she wa- sold. Only the lower 
half of the sheet rem ains, th e other having 
evident! been taken off by tim e and the 
onlv legible portion of the w riting purports 
to give lie date ol Aunt Ju ly 's birth. The 
only words are "was born December lfcth. 


The w riter bad beard th a t she was 145 
years old. but of course he believed nothing 
of the kind. The appearance of the old 
negro and the evidence produced by her to 
Provo her age were astonishing. 
■ Dey says I is er 145 year ole, an ’ honey, 
I spec it is so.” 
’ W hat is your 
earliest rem em brance, 
aunty? Do you rem em ber Gen. Washing- 
ton i 
”1 never seed him .” she said, 
but I 
knows when be was general, and I knows 
when he was president, too. I heered Mars 
Cole say when de tea was flung outen de 
Boston silo . 
I has seed ae Tories an' my 
brother was wrid Mars Cole when he went 
Into de war wid de britishers. O at war was 
seven years, and Mars Cole begot shot in de 
arm. I ’m em bers when dey fit de French, 
an ’ In uhs. too, sir ” 
It took quite a while to get all this out of 
the aged creature, who is very feeble. She 
had only one w ant sm oking tobacoo—and 
th at was supplied, after which the w riter 
left lier at her low, hairy tru n k putting 
away her documents. 


[Copyrighted, 1890.] 
W a sh in g t o n . March 28.—Tile Am erica* 
girl of today has lier seven-leagued boots 
on. She is w alking a t telegraphic speed 
into every departm ent of Am erican indus­ 
try, and we have at W ashington several 
woman lawyers and half a dozen fem ale 
doctors of more than ordinary reputation. 
There ate som ething like 5QdO bright girls 
w orking in the departm ents, and there is 
hardly a law yer’s office nor a claim ant’s den 
in the city which has not its women type­ 
writers. There are one or two women en­ 
gaged in tho real estate business here who 
are buying and selling and getting gain, and 
the activity of the great fem ale brain the 
country over is shown every week in the 
inventions which they file at th e patent 
office. 
W omen are rapidly com ing to the front 
aa inventors, and there is no reason to be­ 
lieve th a t our sex cannot get up any new 
thing from corsets to locomotive* as well as 
those m echanics w ho are supposed to be 
m ade of sterner stuff. Already w ith the 
whole m asculine world sneering at us we 
have produced 
abont 
ene-tenth 
of the 
patent* granted since the beginning of the 
governm ent, and m any of tile inventions 
which have nvide fortunes for m en have 
been invented by their wives, their sisters 
or their lady friends. 
Eli W hitney gets the credit of the cotton 
gin, and the industrial world today worships 
his shade. Yet it was the widow of Gen. 
Green at whose house W hitney was visit­ 
ing, who gave him the idea, and he made 
his mo el under her supervision. It was 
she who substituted wire teeth for wooden 
peg*, and it was her idea to revolutionize 
the cotton trade. 
The first straw bonnet m ade in the United 
States was turned out by Betsy M etcalf of 
Providence, R. I., in 1 7J8, aud now Massa- 
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The E d itor, will contribute, in addition to editorial matter, sketcher, 
reminiscences, personal recollections of public men and women, Sec, 


Will contribute stories. 
[A bright, fresh story from her pen —"LittU 
Tom Mooney"—in an early number. 
Emily Huntington Miller 


Will conduct a Department on Home Topics* 
James Whitcomb Riley 


Will entertain the Readers with charming dialect poems. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, 


Secretary of King’s D a u g h t e r s , will talk of that Society 
Misses Juliet Corson, 
Catherine Owen, 
Maria Parloa, 


WU! fu m teh appetising: M ils o f fare. 


SAMPLE FREE! 


J o s h B illin g s’ P h ilo so p h y . 
[New York Weekly.; 
Thare iz a tim e for all things: tbare iz a 
tim e few pray, and th are iz a tim e tow say 
amen, roll up yare sleeves and pitch in. 
■‘Reform! 
Reform !” T his Iz too often 
the watchword ov m ere charlatans. 
Thare are but very phew m en whose wis- 
dunt lasts them their lives oui. 
l'hare are blpokrita in vice az well az in 
virtew ; I have seen m en a ek t th e rake 
and the roue, whoze best holt waz the 
katekism . 
It u hard work for us tew lnv a m an who 
haz no faults nor failings. 
He who sues for s u c c e ss don’t g it it so 
often az he who dem ands it 
Buckeens is a coquet, and a bashful lover 
never wins her. 
No woman yet waz ever satisfied to be a 
prude who could be a sackcessful coquet. 
F lattery iz just like cheeze, or ennytluug 
else we deal i t —the supply is a lv u s regu- 
lated bi the dem and. 
It all the vanity should leave this world 
baff the virtew would go w ith it. T hare iz 
no telling how m enny o r us are sim ply 
proud o r our various virtews. 
Blood ain’t nuthing; m unny or clothes is 
w hat tells. 
The things in this world th a t are the best 
done show the least sigils ov labor, yet they 
are the m ost diihkult to do. The reason oy 
this iz, bekauze they are so natral. 
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A b b reviated States. 
[Atchison Globe.) 
An ancient Miss. La. very IIL: "I can no 
m ote be Ga.,” she cried; ’TTI go to Mass., 
if I get wail, and to the Lord m y sins con­ 
fide. * * Go aud Col. 
Pa..” she w his­ 
pered low to Del., a sister by her bed ; "and 
brother Cal., tell him to com e—I ’d see them 
all before I’m dead. For O., I Win. I'm 
growing 
worse, and soon Ore. Jordan’s 
brink Til glide. The Ind.. I know, is near 
at hand; soon, soon 111 be a heavenly 
bride.” 
They gathered 
round the sick 
m aid’s bed. and sobbed aloud w ith heartfelt 
grief. "W hy., why dost cry for Me.? You 
know I soon will find relief. 
Soon sister 
Ala. I will see. and brother K as-.w ho’ve 
gone before; and ancle W ash—” 
Here 
Death stepped in. and took the m aid to 
t’other shore. Alas! but death Tex. us all 
in; we can’t escape; his scythe do Mo. the 
rich, the poor, the lam e the h a lt; e’en kings 
m ust be by death laid low. 


(O na yea* e a c h an d p o rta g e o n b o th p rep aid ), 
W a s te d T affy . 
[Terre Haute Express.] 


P l u n k Vi l l e , M arch IS. 
E ditor Bugle: 
lf you desire some original poetry I will 
be in yoni’ town next week and bring you 
some specimens. Yonr paper is extrem ely 
w ell liked here and I think I can get you a 
large club. Yours truly, 
A. T e n n y so n F iz z l e . 


C H A T T A N O O G A , 
T E N N . , 
Ha* grown from 12,000 In 1880 to 85,000 In 1889, 
more than doubling IU population each five years in 
the last ten. IMS the railroad and manufacturing 
centre of one of the greatest mineral regions of the 
world. The opening of the Tennessee river to navi- 
gabon, Its entire length, will add fmpetut to thtg 
rapid development, 
L i b e r a l I n d u c e m e n ts 
to m a n u f a c t u r e r s . 
For map*, pamphlets, 
Ac., address 
C H A T T A N O O G A L A N D . C O A L ,IR O N 
db R A I L W A Y C O ., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
wyldt fl 


T H E LUXURY^ O F W O E. 
Address 
rElla Higginson In the West Shore.] 
0, you who dare to mourn where all may see, 
Who have the luxury of grief expressed! 
Pity th* fate of her whose aching breast 
Holds sorrow locker! within eternally; 
Whose eyes may never weep, whose Ups must be 
Forever dumb, or glad with laughter, lest 
By one chance sigh her secret may be guessed; 
Who grows to hear no music In the sea, 
To find no beauty in the violet, 
Ko perfume in the rose, no message sweet 
In every flower that blossoms, pale and wet; 
Who of fen dare not let her m a eye# meet 
Another’s, lest quick tears should leap and flow. 
0, you who have sweet tears-p ity dumb woe. 


OUR LATEST AND GREATEST PREMIUM OFFER! 
O f f ic e o f t h e J a y v ii.le B u o le , I 
J VY V ille , M arch 17. 
J 
Mr. A Tennyson F izzle; 
D e a r S i —Yon m ay bring in your verses 
if you like. N ever m ind about the large 
club. We have one which will answer. 
Yours truly, 
A b e l S h e e k c e . 


T h e Q u e stio n is U n an sw ered . 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
” You are an authority on feats of strength, 
I believe?” rem arked a stranger to the 
sporting editor. 
The latter bowed, and replied: 
“ W hat can I de for you?” 
” 1 wish you to tell m e wnich Is the 
stronger, the fem ale shoplifter or the woman 
who holds up a tram ?” 


B E T S E Y K IM B A L L M A D E S IL K , 


R e m in isc e n c e s of Borne In te re s tin g 
G ra n ite S ta te F eople. 
Bilk culture 
was 
practiced 
in many 
towns in New H am pshire BO years ago, aud 
among 
them H opkinton. 
Col. Stephen 
Long afterw ards a civil engineer and for 
whom “Long’s peak” in th e far W est is 
named, was one of the first to introduce the 
silk worm into this town. 
W ith others he planted alarg e m ulberry 
orchard, of which about 40 trees are yet 
alive and flourishing, on the farm of C. G. 
H awthorne. O thers followed their exam ple, 
and during the years from 1834 to 1840 
m any pei-ons w ere engaged in 
raising 
cocoons and m anufacturing (jewing silk. 
Elderly people now living tell of the tim e 
when their fathers planted the the m ons 
multicanli8, 
how 
afterw ards 
th e y - the 
children—gathered the leaves and fed the 
w orm s; and later tile m others and sisters 
m anufactured the silk. 
In the production of silk the farm ers 
thought thoy foresaw wealth and luxury. 
It is told of one m an th a t in urging bis 
neigh ors to go into the business, he said: 
“ W e shall all wear shirts of silk.” 
For various reasons such sanguine expec­ 
tations failed to m aterialize, bat it is true 
a large quantity of sewing silk was m anufac­ 
tured aud was quite a profitable industry. 
Among those who succeeded best was Mrs. 
Abram Brown, who lived on Putney Hill. 
Her daughters, th e Misses Ellen aud Mal 
Vina Brown, now living in Hopkinton vil­ 
lage. relate vow they used to assist their 
m other in the work, and still have iu their 
possession beautiful specim ens of hosiery 
and sewing silk ; also the rem ains of a silk 
dres-. wined was woven at home on a com­ 
mon band loom, such as were in use in 
alm ost every farm er’s house a t th at time. 
Another lady who seem ed to have had 
success beyond all others, was Mrs. Betsey 
Kimball, who lived in an old-fashioned 
farm house on Beech hill, >>he was a woman 
of great perseverance and industry, very in­ 
genious and tasteful, and with the moans at 
her com m and she m ay be said to have ac­ 
complished wonders. 
From m ulberry trees of her own planting, 
and cocoons of her own raising, she was ac- 
custome to m ake quantities of sewing silk, 
handkerchiefs and num erous other articles. 
Her greatest work, however, was the 
m aking of five silk dresses for herself. 
Although Mrs. K im ball long since passed 
away, th e silk apron, shawl, skirt, stock­ 
ings. sewing silk, aud pieces of the dresses 
ave still preserved. The petticoat is of the 
natural color, and nicely quilted, and has a 
silk cord w ith tassels for fastening around 
tii0 waist. 
The hand-knit black silk stockings are 
lovely specim ens of her handiwork. 
Betsey also invented som ething for reel- 
Ing the silk advantageously, which, unfor­ 
tunately. has net I ten preserved, and no 
idea of it could be got in conversation with 
members of the family. 
It is related th a t she once wore at an agri­ 
cultural fair in M errim ac county garm ents 
entirely of her own 
m anufacture 
the 
dress, petticoat, bonnet 
m antle gloves, 
handkerchief and stockings being all of 
silk, and the und rgarm nnts either of cot­ 
ton or wool, all spun and woven by her own 
hands. 
___ 


C ost of a H ead of H air. 
[Chatter.] 
A fine head of virgin-gold colored hair 
will bring from $200 to *500, according to 
its length and luxuriance, and to those who 
havo it and are anxious to convert it into 
bard cash, it m ay be pleasing to hear th at 
there av# orders in advance for all that can 
be produced of this description for the next 
five years. 
____________ 


CONTAINING 


A ll’s F a ir in -L o v e a n d W a r. 
[Pittsboro Chronicle.] 
It does 
not 
seem rig h t to charge an 
enem v’s battery after the guns have been 
paid for. 
_________ _ 


C O N SU M P T IO N S U R E L Y C U R E D . 
To THE EDITOK— 
Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above-named disease. Bv it* timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall De glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy vers to any of your readers who have con­ 
sumption lf they will send me their express and P.O. 
addresses. Respectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, Ii. C., 181 Pearl s t, NewYork. 
wy26t jag 


CH ICH EST E R 'S ENGLISH 
PENNYROYAL FILLS. 
I PIED C R O S S DIAM O ND SHAND . 
I S afe, .axe and alway* reliabls. Ladles. 
ask UmKfffet for Diamond Brand, 
Is red mtulUo boro, Malad with btu* 
ribbon. Take a e other. Bead 
fbrpa.tioaUroaad “ Relief for Ladles,* 


d x < 
£ K 
a r s t . a « £ K 
wy62t o9 


A S p an ish W o m an ’s M a n tilla S acred . 
[Dry Hood* Chronicle.! 
A Spanish woman's m antilla is held sa­ 
cred by law and cannot be seized for debt. 
There are three kinds of m antillas which, 
de rigour, form the toilet of the Spanish 
lady. The first is composed of white blonde, 
used only on State occasions, birthdays, 
bull tights and Easter Monday. The second 
is black blonde, trim m ed with deep lace, 
and the third for ordinary w ear is m ade of 
black silk, trim m ed w ith velvet. 


AGEN TS! 
WIRE fitROFE SELVAGE I b I V V I i 
b l 
X ? * u slMa MESH. Prices REDUCED. 
v g 
by deafer*. Freight paid. 


A M istak e. 
[Yankee Blade.] 
Young law yer—You’ve m ade a m istake 
in this sign you painted for me. 
Fainter -H ow so? 
Law yer—You’ve got it "Blackstone Brief, 
Law Office.” You ought to have painted it 
“Law Offices:” plural, you know. 
P ain ter—But you have only one room. 
L aw yer-T h a t is very true, but ii would 
never do to let the public know. And, by 
th e way. Mr Painter. I shall not be able to 
pay you till week alter next. 


W SO INCHES HIGH AT 60 CTS. PER ROD? 
Witt* a «n cluck wot Ka vt tan f u c k co., cox cavu. 
eowlOt ja22 


(VI H ii ll ll 1111 
Rkmxpy Duck.—a victim 
l f l U l l l l U U U of youthful Imprudence, 
causing Premature Decoy, Nervous Debility, Los* 
Manhood, *0., having tried In vain every known reme­ 
dy, ha* duce Tared a simple means of eelf-oure, which 
he will send (sealed) FREE to hts feUow-sufferer*. 
Address, J. H. REEVES, 
tx Box 3290, New York City- 
wy41t o9 


C loying R even ge. 
[Puck.] 
B ank Teller (on his way home)—Pardon 
me. sir. here’s my card. I’ve left my change 
in another coat. W ill you kindly loan me 
a nickel for my fare? 
Solid citizen (who rem em bers a recent 
haggle at the teller's window)—W here’s 
your identification ’ T h at card is no good. 


CIU, B A 


vAf*- 
TO WEAK MEN 
Suffering from the effects of youthful errors, early 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manhood, etc., I will 
send a val liable treatise (sealed) containing full 
osmiculars for home cure. P R E E of charge. A 
splendid medical work; should be read Dy every 
man who is nervous and debilitated. 
Addles* 
P r o f. F . C. F O W L E R , M o o d u s, C on n . 
wyly o29 
EJECTIVES™ 
Shrewd sun ta act under lDUrucUeae in our Secret 
Service. Experience cot necessary. Particulars free. 
(iranian Detective Bureau Co. 44 Arcade, Cin’ti.O. 
eowyl4t ja8 


patented a great m any machines, and in 
I8ti4 she made a good im provem ent in loco­ 
m otive wheels, in ’06 she got up a m achine 
for punching corrugated m etal, and she has, 
I am told, m ade a great deal of money out 
of her inventions, 
H ie ice cream freezer now in use was in­ 
vented by a W ashington woman, and before 
she got out her patent every fam ily stirred 
its cream with a sooon instead of using the 
crank attachm ent while it was freezing. 
The inventor of ihis is Mrs. Johnson who 
took out her patent for it in 1 4 , and who 
has m ade considerable money off of it. 
There Isa war ship here patented by Mary 
Montgomery, and a woman in Iowa has 
made an im provem ent on the machinery 
for cigars. Blanche Willis Howard ha* a 
paten; bath shoe and a music rack, and Dr. 
Mary W alker is turning the patent office 
upsidedow n in getting out anew invention 
of teaching tpelling. M ary’s patent looks 
like a Chinese puzzle, and it is more carious 
than practical. 
One woman has invented a m oustache 
spoon. Her nam e is Ellen A. Mitcbison. 
and her husband evidently had a m oustache 
as bigas th at of "Jones, he pays the F reight.” 
The spoon has a shield over the top. and 
Ellen says th at with this spoon soup can be 
conveyed to the m outh w ithout cfanror of 
soiling or disfiguring the moustache. 


I ’ s i s i i t i f o r B ’ b i •». 
Women have patented m any things relat­ 
ing to children and a California woman 
invented a baby carriage winch catted ber 
over $50.00a I looked at the draw ings to­ 
day of patent diapers and in one case the 
invention was displayed in the picture of a 


I 


EL!XIII grows 
Weevieet baar.!, and 
hair, in i week.4, Warranted. la bottle# 
or meta! eses*, ready for us*. Complete 
remedy bv mail, enly 26c, la stampe or 
silver, 
Worth four times this amount. 


Biri Ut XtC. Cit., Palatial.IU*. 
eow‘26t s4 
A U C T IO N S A L E of valuable farm and build­ 
ings, situated lVa mile* east from Gardner 
Centre, AprU 8. 1820, at IO a. in.; good school ad­ 
joins farm; churches, stores; Fitchburg and Wor­ 
cester depot* and large chair shops IV* miles; one of 
best located In Gardner; farm contains 76 acres, 
suitably divided Into mo xrlng, Ullage, woodland and 
pasture; IOO fruit trees; cuts 20 ton* hay; neier- 
failing water at house and barn; house 2 stories, l l 
finished rooms; barn 40x60 feet; all in first-class 
repair; would make a fine summer residence or 
boarding place; terms. IO per cent. at time of sale; 
sale positive, rain or shine. A. i\ SMITH, Gardner, 
March 24. 1820. 
wkly’S^ apf. 
A 
N A C O R T E S , FidalgoIsland, the Manhattan 
of the Puget Sound Country, Washington. Just 
selected as the Bacule Ocean terminus or the Oregon 
Improvement Company's Railway Line; plat filed 
January 16th; present population, $600. For city 
property, coal, iron, timber and farm lands, write 
JOHN M, PLATT, Banker, Anacortes, vt ashlngton. 
eow6t mh22 


T R P R T L A N D , the most prosperous city in the 
L U . 8. Values rapidly advancing. Money loaned. 
Invested or handled for non-residents. We have 
ma.ie more money for Investors than any other cora. 
pail/ on the Pacific coast. Facts and figures on ap­ 
plication. For references or any particulars relative 
to Portland or Oregon, address the Oregon Land 
Co., Hotel Portland, Portland, Or. 
w yl 


SO XX KQUaOvriu,O«04l>.| 
bnf. bt.. X«. 2*. —DA*'■ IW 
BU xtrk o* prod need a kaaryaotutacke 
• • Buy upper lip Lr 4 weeks. 
My flu* 


By special arrangement with the publisher of the Mammoth Cyclop a Ais, we 
Kake the following extremely liberal offer: We will send T he M am m oth 
Cyclopaedia, complete, in Four V olum es, ae above described, together with 
T he Weekly Globe for One Y ear, upon receipt of only $ 1.50. We prepay all 
pottage. Or we will send the Cyclopaedia free, postpaid, to any one sending un a 
•Ink of 3 yearly subscribers. 
Rear In mind that this Is no aheap dollar Cyclopedia, such as many others offered as a pre ast usa, Nut a 
M a m m o th W o r k In W ear V e lu m * * , vita S I 7 0 F a i t ! and S M I U a n l r s t l s a i . 


That is the question. Ton can make some 
Boney—more than you have any idea of—bv 
letting subscribers to The Weekly Globe. It 
(Ives the largest commission ever paid on a 
loller weekly, fiend for new rates. 


